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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

nPaking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

DO  they  change,  these  Labor  Leaders?  They  do  not. 
Since  the  destruction  by  the  mob  led  by  the  labor 
igitators  of  Lancashire  of  the  factory  erected  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  in  1774,  they  have  not  changed.  The 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  remain  the  same  ignorant 
md  stupid  supporters  of  reaction  and  blind  conservatism 

WE  are  moved  to  write  thus  by  the  latest  declaration, 
from  Mr.  Green,  head  of  the  American  Federation 
if  Labor,  who  is  quoted  by  the  press  to  the  following  effect : 

If  we  must  choose  between  scrapping  machines  and 
science  and  scrapping  human  beings,  we  must  scrap  the 
machinery  in  favor  of  men  and  women  with  minds  and 
souls.  What  will  happen  when  we  meet  the  point  of  satura- 
tion? Will  we  eventually  reach  an  all-mechanical  age, 
an  age  when  only  machines  will  be  in  demand  and  men 
will  not  be  wanted?  This  can  never  be. 

IT  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  Terence  V.  Powderly, 
a  prominent  labor  leader  of  the  time  and  head  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  declared  that  he  made  it  a  practise  of 
breaking  soda  bottles  whenever  he  bought  a  glass  of  soda 
in  order  to  provide  employment  for  the  bottle  makers! 
Henry  George  rebuked  him  at  the  time.  To  the  present 
head  of  the  American  Federation  Mr.  Fred.  S.  Wallace, 
of  the  Daily  Tribune,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  administers  a 
mild  but  none  the  less  effective  castigation.  We  quote: 

That  these  beliefs  should  persist  until  now  in  spite  of 
abounding  proof  that  the  inventive  faculty  implanted  in 
man  is  not  a  curse  and  that  labor  saving  machinery  is  a 
help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  the  onward  march  of  the  race, 
is  proof  of  the  power  of  wrong  economic  teaching  to  survive 
generation  after  generation  and  of  the  ominous  fact  that 
appeals  to  men's  prejudice  and  selfishness  are  more  power- 
ful than  appeals  to  their  reason  and  the  plain  manifesta- 
tions of  science.  That  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  should 
still  entertain  delusions  of  this  character  is  less  surprising 
than  that  men  of  Mr.  Green's  caliber  should  give  them 
credence.  It  is  all  a  part  of  those  economic  fallacies  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Malthusian  theory  and  which  still  lead  even 
a  majority  of  people  to  believe  that  "protective"  tariffs 
in  some  mysterious  way  add  to  the  earnings  of  labor, 
whether  in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm. 

AND  in  order  that  Mr.  Green  should  be  informed  of 
some  very  significant  facts  that  as  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  he  should  know,  Mr.  Wallace  prints  a  table 


which  we  trust  Mr.  Green  will  prayerfully  consider:     Mr. 
Wallace  says: 

It  is  the  appropriation  of  this  publicly  created  value  by 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  our  population  that  is  responsible 
for  the  ills  of  which  Mr.  Green  complains  and  not  until 
this  exploitation  is  stopped  can  there  be  any  hope  for  the 
better  day  which  he  so  earnestly  and  properly  bespeaks. 
As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  real  source  of  the  trouble 
let  the  following  figures  taken  from  statistics  compiled 
by  the  federal  Census  Bureau  be  presented  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  These  figures  tell  exactly  where  the 
trouble  lies.  They  show  that  in  production  costs  legiti- 
mate capital  even  more  than  labor  is  being  victimized  by 
social  parasites  who  reap  without  sowing  and  are  a  menace 
to  the  natural  development  of  civilization: 


Year 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1920 


Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

Wages 

Capital 

Capital  and 

Land  Value 

Cost 

Cost 

Wages  Cost 

Cost 

52 

42 

94 

6 

37 

34 

71 

29 

32 

16 

48 

52 

28 

10 

38 

62 

26 

8 

34 

66 

24 

7 

31 

69 

23 

5 

28 

72 

Total 
Cost 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Do  not  these  figures  reveal  ominously  yet  accurately 
what  is  resulting  from  our  insane  flouting  of  the  natural 
economic  law?  Do  they  contain  no  lesson  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  every  other  patriotic  group  that 
would  save  individualism,  private  initiative  and  what  is 
left  of  our  democracy  from  the  economic  sink  hole  into 
which  is  pouring  the  real  wages  of  labor  and  the  interest  of 
legitimate  capital?  They  show  eloquently  that  the  small 
merchant,  the  small  manufacturer,  the  farmer  and  all  the 
classes  engaged  in  the  real  production  of  wealth  are  yearly 
being  driven  nearer  to  the  verge  of  economic  serfdom  by  a 
system  which  is  clearly  within  their  power  to  correct. 


OUR  quarrel  with  Vice  President  Woll,  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  of  more 
serious  character.  He  is  greatly  exercised  at  Prof.  John 
Dewey's  carefully  considered  study  of  conditions  in  Russia, 
which  ran  through  the  columns  of  the  New  Republic.  Mr. 
Woll  calls  Prof.  Dewey  a  teacher  of  Bolshevism.  As  Prof. 
Dewey's  known  sympathies  are  with  labor,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
of  America,  one  of  the  world's  great  scholars,  as  well  as 
one  of  America's  greatest  educators,  such  charge  seems 
little  less  than  ridiculous.  Perhaps  no  one  but  Mr.  Woll 
would  think  of  Prof.  Dewey  as  a  communist.  What  he 
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indicated  in  his  New  Republic  articles  is  the  new  atmosphere 
that  has  been  created  in  Russia  as  evidenced  in  its  educa- 
tional systems,  the  contrast  afforded  between  much  that 
prevailed  under  Czarist  rule,  and  the  determination  of 
the  people  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Prof.  Dewey 
has  no  sympathy  with  communism,  but  views  the  experi- 
ment with  toleration  that  Mr.  Matthew  Woll  might  do  well 
to  cultivate  in  his  official  capacity. 

r\  ""HERE  continues  to  be  a  chorus  of  approval  for  Mr. 
•*•  Hoover's  suggestion  to  relieve  unemployment  by 
accumulating  a  reserve  fund  for  public  construction.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  idea — it  has  been  proposed  again  and 
again  and  sometimes  acted  upon  by  the  states.  But  this 
of  itself  would  not  be  an  objection  against  it.  And  indeed 
there  is  no  reason  to  oppose  it.  We  only  wish  to  indicate 
that  these  ever  recurring  suggestions  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  people  to  the  pockets  of  others  as  a 
remedy  for  what  Henry  George  called  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphynx — the  problem  of  poverty — are  futile  attempts  to 
answer  the  question  which  if  not  answered  once  and  for 
all  is  to  be  destroyed. 

A  ND  of  course  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hoover  is  no 
•**•  answer.  It  is  of  a  piece — this  transfer  of  wealth 
from  the  pockets  of  one  class  to  the  pockets  of  another — 
with  the  clamor  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  as  a  remedy 
for  depression  in  certain  lines  of  industry  from  the  very 
people  who  have  been  telling  us  how  wildly  and  con- 
spicuously prosperous  we  all  are!  For  this  fund  to  provide 
a  reserve  for  public  works  to  be  used  in  times  of  unemploy- 
ment must  come  from  increased  taxation — that  is,  (and 
it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often)  must  be  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  some  of  the  people  to  be  transferred  to  the 
pockets  of  others. 

PHIS  is  but  another  of  the  efforts  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
•*•  ment  question  by  ignoring  the  necessary  passive 
factor  in  production — the  land.  It  proceeds,  too,  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  of  the  helplessness  of  labor  as  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  provided  for,  to  be  aided  by  artifi- 
cially constructive  processes.  It  ignores  wholly  one  pillar  of 
the  industrial  edifice — Land — forgetting  the  true  relation, 
seeking  to  build  out  of  the  air  a  wholly  fanciful  adjustment 
between  Labor  and  Government  without  regard  to  the 
main  pillar  of  the  edifice.  We  submit  that  this  is  not  the 
way  that  engineers  proceed,  and  Mr.  Hoover  has  been 
highly  praised  for  his  engineering  feats.  We  submit 
that  not  a  single  bridge,  not  a  single  edifice  of  the  simplest 
sort,  could  be  constructed  in  this  way  if  the  engineer  mis- 
understood the  factors  and  calmly  ignored  their  relation. 

HHOSE  who  have  read  the  little  pamphlet  written  by 

the  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  "Jones  Itemized 

Rent  Bill,"  have  perhaps  been  amused  by  the  inventory 


of  those  many  things  that  add  to  the  value  of  land,  and  the 
objections  that  occur  to  the  tenant  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  some  of  these  things  twice — once 
to  the  city  and  again  to  the  landlord.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  is  taken  quite  seriously  (as  indeed  it  should  be) 
by  the  Washington  Post,  which  features  in  a  recent  issue, 
museums,  art  galleries,  police  protection  and  traffic  pro- 
visions as  adding  to  the  value  of  what  it  calls  real  estate. 
Only  the  Post  might  have  indicated  that  these  things  add 
only  to  the  value  of  that  part  of  real  estate  which  is  land 
or  site  value. 

ONE  of  the  astonishing  characteristics  of  the  literary 
men  of  this  and  the  preceding  generation  is  the  super- 
ficiality of  their  social  outlook.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one' 
of  them  has  made  a  single  contribution  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  social  phenomena.  Certainly  not  Kipling, 
and  just  as  surely  not  Wells  or  Shaw,  who  in  intent  at 
least  have  set  out  as  adventurers  on  social  discoveries — 
in  both  cases  a  barren  quest.  We  have  more  to  learn  from 
the  older  generation  of  literary  men,  Guizot,  in  his  way. 
Sainte-Beuve  (who  in  his  critical  dissertations  surveyed 
the  whole  of  life),  Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Macauley 
Dickens,  Carlyle,  and  others.  How  petty  and  shallow 
in  comparison  seem  the  modern  essayists  with  their  infat- 
uation for  the  frothy  and  frivolous,  or,  at  best,  the  extra- 
neous, the  accidental,  the  panoramic — never  the  deep- 
lying,  fundamental  and  determining  forces  that  are  all 
work  beneath  the  surface — the  deus  ex  machina  back  oi 
it  all,  and  which  to  make  no  effort  to  understand  is  tc 
unloose  the  fancy  for  every  extravaganza  of  socialism 
futile  Utopianism,  proletarian  or  strong-man  dictatorships 
Anything  may  be  accepted  where  there  is  no  anchor,  nc 
compass,  and  no  sense  of  direction. 

IT  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  officers  and  crew  o: 
the  notable  Expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  which  i; 
now  in  the  Antarctic  Region,  under  the  direction  of  Com 
mander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  will  have  the  opportunity,  dur 
ing  their  long  stay  in  the  coldest  and  most  lonely  region  o 
the  world,  to  study  the  writings  of  Henry  George. 

To  the  carefully  selected  library  which  was  assemblec 
for  the  expedition,  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundatioi 
of  New  York  contributed  a  number  of  George's  books 
conveyed  with  an  appropriate  letter  by  President  Hennessj 
of  the  Foundation  to  Commander  Byrd.  Writing  fron 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  before  his  ship  set  sail  for  thi 
Far  South,  Commander  Byrd  wrote  thus: 
"Dear  Mr.  Hennessy, 

Thank  you  for  the  edition  of  Henry  George's  books 
which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Antarctic  library 
I  am  grateful  too  for  your  kind  expressions  wishing  thi 
expedition  success  in  the  Antarctic." 

Mr.  Hennessy  was  prompted  in  sending  the  book  t( 
Commander  Byrd's  ships  by  a  timely  suggestion  made  t< 
him  by  Mr.  Morris  Van  Veen,  this  city. 
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\  Real  Land  Victory 

on  Long  Island 

A  REAL  estate  development  company  headed  by  Joseph 
t*  Frankel  and  Benjamin  Youkum  the  R.R.  man,  made 
pplication  to  the  Town  Board  of  Oyster  Bay  and  Glen 
x>ve  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  to  lease  public  lands  of  about  650 
cres  off  Ocean  Beach  Land  known  as  Jones'  Beach,  and  a 
trip  of  land  1,000  feet  wide  and  12,550  feet  long  across 
ireat  South  Bay  with  a  provision  that  the  Long  Island 
Railway  Co.  construct  a  railroad  terminal  upon  said  lands, 
'his  lease  was  to  have  been  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine 
ears.  The  rental  to  be  $38,500  for  the  first  fourteen 
ears  (averaging  about  $2,700  per  year)  after  that  the 
ent  to  be  set  at  ten  year  periods  by  a  committee  appointed 
y  the  parties  interested. 

Adjoining  this  land  are  New  York  State  Park  lands 
nd  the  State  of  New  York  is  now  building  a  causeway 
rom  Jones'  Beach  to  connect  with  the  mainland. 

The  matter  came  up  for  a  referendum  vote  before  the 
oters  of  Oyster  Bay  Township  and  Glen  Cove  City  at 
lie  last  election  and  was  beaten  five  to  one. 

The  forms  of  the  proposition  voted  upon  were  known 
s  Proposition  No.  1  and  Proposition  No. 2  which  are  as 
allows : 

Proposition  No.  1: 

"Shall  Oyster  Bay  Township  and  Glen  Cove  City  convey 
a  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  the  portion  of  com- 
lon  lands  of  said  Town  and  City  described  in  the  petition 
resented  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  August 
8th,  1928,  consisting  of  approximately  twenty-four  (24) 
cres  on  Jones  Beach  and  a  strip  one  hundred  (100)  feet 
ide  and  approximately  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
fty  (12,550)  feet  long  across  South  Oyster  Bay,  upon  con- 
ition  that  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  construct 

railroad  upon  said  lands  and  comply  with  all  conditions 
;cited  in  said  petition  and  resolutions  submitting  said 
reposition  to  vote?" 

Proposition  No.  2: 

"Shall  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  and  the  City  of  Glen 
love  lease  to  Joseph  Frankel  the  common  lands  of  said 
'own  and  City  consisting  of  approximately  one  (1)  square 
lile  situate  upon  Jones  Beach  and  a  strip  one  thousand 
1,000)  feet  wide  and  approximately  twelve  thousand 
ve  hundred  fifty  (12,550)  feet  long  across  South  Oyster 
lay,  described  in  the  petition  therefor  dated  August  28, 
928,  on  file  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  said  Town,  upon  the 
jrms  and  conditions  contained  in  said  petition?" 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  referendum  of  these  two 
repositions  overshadowed  the  presidential  election  in 
ic  above  localities,  as  one  of  the  newspapers  stated.  Every 
iub,  civic  organization,  taxpayers  association,  etc.,  took 
des,  among  them  were  the  Hicksville  Chamber  of  Com- 
icrce,  Hicksville  Civic  Association,  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ation  of  Oyster  Bay,  Syosset  Civic  Association,  Glen- 
ood  Landing  Civic  Association,  Central  Park  Civic  Asso- 
ation,  Sea  Cliff  Civic  Association. 


Public  meetings  were  held,  house  to  house  canvasses 
were  made,  walls,  fences  and  trees  were  placarded  with 
posters,  "Save  our  Beaches."  All  the  local  newspapers 
printed  extended  accounts  of  the  fight.  Even  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers  became  interested  and 
published  extended  accounts  of  the  affair.  The  N.  Y. 
Times  had  nearly  a  column  editorial  against  the  lease. 
The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  the  Evening  Sun,  the  N.  Y.  World, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  etc.,  gave  the  referendum  election  a 
great  many  front  page  notices. 

Thousands  of  hand  bills  were  distributed  and  the  mail 
carried  thousands  of  letters  to  the  voters  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  committee  of  one  thousand  citizens  was  organized 
by  Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis  and  Charles  Voigt,  of  Hicksville, 
to  fight  the  proposed  land  grab.  Dr.  Curtis  was  made 
chairman.  He  did  most  of  the  work  of  organizing  the 
opposition  to  the  land  grabbing  scheme,  and  was  mainly 
responsible  for  its  defeat.  He  maintained  that  Jones 
Beach  is  worth  $15,000,000  and  belongs  to  the  people  and 
to  lease  it  at  a  nominal  rental  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine 
years  was  against  public  policy  and  would  mean  that  the 
people  were  parting  with  the  land  practically  in  perpetuity 
for  a  grossly  inadequate  consideration. 

The  following  are  slogans  from  some  of  the  literature 
circulated  by  the  committee  of  One  Thousand  which  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fight  made 
against  the  land  grab: 

"Remember  the  children  and  save  our  beaches." 

"It  is  our  beach  and  must  be  kept  for  our  use  and  not 
be  permitted  to  go  under  the  control  of  the  few." 

"Do  not  give  up  our  common  lands  for  the  promise  of 
of  a  quick  development.  We  are  poor  citizens  if  we  allow 
the  things  worth  most  to  get  in  the  hands  of  a  few." — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Here  is  a  song  sung  at  the  public  meetings  to  the  tune 
of  "Wait  for  the  Wagon." 

Jones'  Beach  is  a  garden  spot, 

Deny  it,  if  they  dare, 
A  few  have  planned  a  deep  laid  plot 

To  steal  it  unaware. 

CHORUS:  The  Beach  for  the  People, 
The  Beach  for  the  People, 
The  Beach  for  the  People, 
Shall  be  our  Battle  Cry. 

God  made  the  Beach  a  garden  spot, 

And  made  it  for  all  men, 
Then  why  a  few  connive  and  plot, 

Is  far  beyond  our  ken. 

Repeat  Chorus: 
Arouse:  Ye  men  of  honest  worth, 

Allow  your  souls  to  leaven, 
God  gave  the  land  at  Nature's  birth, 

Like  "Manna  from  the  Heaven." 
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During  the  campaign  the  town  seethed  with  excitement. 
The  whole  question  of  Human  Rights  versus  Privilege 
was  fought  out  in  this  local  contest  and  the  people  won. 
We  are  wondering  if  some  such  local  storm  center  may  not 
on  some  occasion  when  circumstances  are  propitious  pro- 
pagate itself  through  the  whole  body  politic,  and  the  land 
question  become  a  burning  issue.  In  the  meantime,  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Oyster  Bay  township  and 
Glen  Cove. 


Frank  Stephens  on  Democracy    W 


pHE  Forum  having  started  a  symposium  on  the  ques- 
*•  tion  "Is  Democracy  Breaking  Down  in  America," 
addressed  the  inquiry  to  a  number  of  men  prominent  as 
thinkers  and  publicists  in  the  United  States,  among  whom 
was  Frank  Stephens.  Mr.  Stephens'  communication 
arrived  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  Forum's  symposium 
and  we  are  glad  to  give  it  space  in  these  columns.  Brother 
Stephens  answered  the  inquiry  as  follows: 

Democracy  is  not  breaking  down  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  break  down  within  any  time  we  can 
foretell.  Personally  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  as 
social  conditions  become  worse  and  worse  with  the  marvellous 
accuracy  with  which  our  democracy  functions  in  giving  us  an 
exactly  representative  government  in  spite  of  bitter  social 
injustice  among  the  governed  and  crass  economic  ignorance 
among  those  who  presume  to  govern. 

One  can  look  with  philosophic  patience  even  at  our 
National  Congress  and  our  State  and  Municipal  law  makers 
when  he  realizes  how  their  privilege  grabbing,  their  pro- 
hibition laws,  their  hundreds  of  millions  for  warships  and 
war  preparation,  their  faith  in  state  police  cossacks  and 
sneaking  detectives,  exactly  represent  the  venality,  the 
hypocrisy,  the  boastfulness  and  the  cowardice  of  our  people 
as  a  whole,  from  the  pow-wow  doctors  of  Old  York  to  the 
crazy  financiers  of  New  York. 

That  things  go  as  disgracefully  wrong  with  us  as  a  nation 
is  the  best  possible  proof  that  democracy  is  working  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  giving  us  as  a  nation  exactly  what  we  want. 
But  the  hope  of  democracy  is  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
people  concerned  today  in  wanting  something  better  than 
at  any  other  stage  of  the  world's  history,  and  they  are 
more  and  more  coming  to  realize  that  the  way  out  is 
through  better  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  economics. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  common  people  have  lost  faith 
in  democracy  in  the  sense  of  believing  there  is  some  better 
working  theory  or  practice,  that  Mussolini  is  after  all  a  better 
leader  than  Mazzini  or  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  a  better 
examplar  than  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  people  in  this  country  who  believe  that  democracy 
is  breaking  down  are  the  class,  few  in  numbers  and  weak 
in  influence  whose  opinion  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Will  Durant 
voices,  those  in  Tennysonian  phrase  for  whom  "knowl- 
edge comes  but  wisdom  lingers,"  who  having  laboriously 
accumulated  huge  quantities  of  undigested  and  unrelated 
facts  without  knowledge  of  the  simple  economic  truths 
by  which  these  can  be  set  in  order  and  understood  are 
afflicted  with  pangs,  fears,  nightmares  and  wailing  beside 
which  the  indigestion  of  Mr.  Polly  in  Mr.  Wells'  little 
tale  was  as  the  smiling  slumber  of  infancy. 


Let  these  literati  but  acquire  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  social  well-being  to  social  justice  and  social 
stability  as  may  be  gained  by  a  week's  honest  study  of  the 
economics  of  Henry  George,  the  realization  that  simple 
truths  remain  true  and  remain  simple  even  in  the  most 
complex  civilization,  and  they  will  realize  that  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  breakdown  of  democracy. 

How  To  Improve  the 

Property  Tax 

RITING  in  the  National  Tax  Association  Bulletin, 
Prof.   F.  H.  Swift  of  the  University  of  California, 


says: 

"The  general  property  tax  is  recognized  by  all  students 
of  public  taxation  as  the  most  unscientific  and  most  unjust 
type  of  tax  employed  in  the  world  today.  It  was  shown, 
however,  that  despite  its  universal  condemnation  it  is 
the  tax  most  widely  used  in  the  United  States  as  a  means 
of  providing  state  school  revenues." 

Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  John  Harrington,  formerly 
of  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  assertion  that  the  general  property  tax  is  unscien- 
tific and  unjust  is  either  true  or  it  is  not  true.  The  ques- 
tion is  fundamental.  The  general  property  tax  now  pro- 
duces two-thirds  or  more  of  all  state  and  local  taxes.  Tc 
shift  this  amount  of  taxes  to  other  forms  of  taxation  \\i\\ 
be  a  real  revolution,  and  probably  a  huge  mistake. 

If  assertions  are  of  any  value,  I  am  willing  to  set  up  tht 
counter-assertion  that  the  general  property  tax  is  th< 
most  scientific  and  just  tax  now  in  general  use  in  any  state 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfect  tax;  far  from  it 
But  it  can  be  made  as  nearly  a  perfect  tax  as  human  enact- 
ments can  be  made.  The  first  step  toward  perfection  is 
to  exempt  from  the  tax  all  ordinary  personal  property 
The  nest  step  is  to  follow  the  so-called  "Pittsburgh  Plan,' 
of  gradual  exemption  of  buildings  and  improvements. 

This  procedure  would,  of  course,  result  in  the  greate: 
part  of  all  taxes  being  imposed  on  the  value  of  land.  Anc 
here  the  so-called  "tax  experts"  will  throw  up  their  hands 

They  do  not  seem  able  to  grasp  the  rather  simple  prop 
osition  that  the  collector  of  ground  rent  makes  no  retun 
to  society  for  what  he  receives;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  pen 
sioner  on  society,  giving  nothing  back,  and  performini 
no  service  in  return.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  a  strik 
ing  way  by  a  case  in  this  state  where  a  certain  two  acr> 
tract  of  land  is  worth  $4,000,000,  and  pays  the  owner 
$200,000  a  year  net  ground  rent.  Very  clearly  the  $200, 
000  is  a  drain  on  the  income  of  the  community,  for  whicl 
those  who  receive  it  give  nothing  back.  The  method 
have  outlined  would  absorb  for  taxes  a  considerable  par 
of  this  $200,000  annually.  A  like  result  would  obtain  a 
to  all  the  lesser  ground  rent  cases. 

Actually  the  whole  problem  is  a  sort  of  undergroun> 
contest  as  to  whether  taxes  shall  be  chiefly  borne  by  labc 
and  productive  enterprise  and  industry,  or  by  the  "some 
thing  for  nothing"  incomes  of  monopoly.  And  I  fea 
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most  of  the  so-called  "tax  experts"  are  unconsciously 
lined  up  for  the  latter  class  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
general  property  tax.  Taxes  must  come  out  of  earned 
and  unearned  incomes  in  greater  or  lesser  proportions. 
Which  shall  it  be? 

Pittsburgh  Prepares  To  Enter- 
tain Fourth  Annual  Congress 


r*HE  fourth  annual  Henry  George  Congress  will  be  held 
•*•  in  Pittsburgh,  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Steel 
City  at  the  Chicago  Convention  having  been  accepted. 
The  Pittsburgh  Georgeists,  realizing  that  the  high  standard 
set  by  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago,  places  upon 
them  a  heavy  responsibility,  are  already  beginning  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  great  convention,  anticipating  that 
the  attendance  this  year  will  break  all  previous  records. 

President  Evans  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
announces  the  appointment  of  William  N.  McNair  as 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee.  Mr.  McNair 
is  President  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  and 
has  for  years  been  a  prominent  and  active  figure  in  the 
movement  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  last  election  polling 
almost  a  million  votes  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  United 
States  Senator  and  making  the  Single  Tax  a  prominent 
issue  in  his  state-wide  speaking  campaign. 

Heretofore  the  annual  Congress  has  been  held  rather 
early  in  September,  the  first  year  being  in  session  on  the 
actual  birthday  of  Henry  George,  while  at  New  York  and 
Chicago  it  was  planned  to  gather  as  near  the  birthday 
date  as  could  conveniently  be  arranged.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  is  planned  as  a  celebration  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  publication  of  George's  im- 
mortal "Progress  and  Poverty."  This  anniversary  falls 
on  September  25th  and  the  convention  dates  have  there- 
fore been  set  for  September  23d,  24th  and  25th. 

The  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh's  newest  and  finest, 
has  been  selected  as  the  official  convention  headquarters. 
It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh's  "Golden  Tri- 
angle," on  the  newly-widened  Grant  Street,  and  is  itself 
one  of  the  many  notable  examples  of  the  building  boom 
still  in  progress  in  Pittsburgh  under  the  influence  of  its 
taxation  policy  which  makes  it  more  profitable  to  improve 
than  to  hold  valuable  land  out  of  use. 

LEGISLATIVE    CAMPAIGNS    IN    PENNSYLVANIA 
AND  DELAWARE 

Stimulated  to  special  efforts  by  the  official  endorsement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities  of  the  Third  Class, 
assembled  in  convention  at  New  Castle  in  September,  a 
very  active  movement  is  under  way  in  Pennsylvania  to 
secure  legislation  from  the  General  Assembly  that  would 
establish  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  system  as  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  forty-two  third  class  cities  of  the  state. 


While  the  League  is  composed  of  the  city  officials  repre- 
senting all  of  these  cities  and  the  action  was  unanimous, 
surprising  even  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  measure,  in 
many  of  the  cities  the  significance  of  the  graded  tax  plan 
is  not  yet  clearly  understood  and  therefore  much  educa- 
tional work  remains  to  be  done.  The  officials  in  a  number 
of  the  cities,  however,  are  actively  working  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  legislation  which  would,  by  gradual  steps, 
shift  municipal  taxes  from  buildings  to  land  values  until 
the  rate  on  improvements  is  finally  set  at  just  one-half 
of  the  land  rate. 

Among  the  cities  most  active  in  this  movement  are 
Lancaster,  Erie,  Reading,  Johnstown,  Wilkes-Barre,  Harris- 
burg,  Carbondale  and  Oil  City.  An  attractively  illustrated 
pamphlet,  briefly  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh plan,  has  been  circulated  among  the  third  class  cities 
in  the  name  of  the  Fair  Taxation  and  Assessment  League 
of  Pennsylvania.  Henfy  George  Foundation  leaders  have 
been  active  in  the  movement  since  its  inception.  Among 
the  speakers  who  have  recently  addressed  audiences  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  cities  and  towns  are  George  E. 
Evans,  John  M.  Henry  and  Percy  R.  Williams.  The 
biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  opened  in  January. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  of  Wilmington, 
another  aggressive  campaign  has  been  launched  in  Dela- 
ware. It  will  be  recalled  that  two  years  ago  the  Delaware 
Senate  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  a  bill  authorizing 
the  City  of  Wilmington  to  adopt  a  graded  tax  plan  modeled 
after  the  Pittsburgh  system,  and  strong  support  was  assured 
also  in  the  lower  House,  where  the  bill  did  not  reach  a  vote. 
This  time  it  is  reported  that  more  influential  support  is 
being  enlisted  and  some  of  Wilmington's  leading  civic 
and  commercial  bodies  are  giving  the  matter  very  favorable 
attention. 

PITTSBURGH  CLUB  ENJOYS  ACTIVE  SEASON 

The  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  entered  recently 
upon  its  fifth  year  of  regular  weekly  luncheon  meetings 
and  is  maintaining  the  same  lively  interest  that  has  charac- 
terized its  previous  seasons.  To  afford  variety,  the  club 
covers  a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  under  the  leadership  of 
President  McNair  the  policy  has  been  to  schedule  Single 
Tax  talks  as  often  as  speakers  are  available  to  deal  inter- 
estingly with  the  various  phases  of  the  Henry  George 
philosophy  and  its  practical  application. 

Among  the  speakers  this  season  who  have  discussed 
Single  Tax  philosophy  or  activities  were  G.  Frank  Kelly, 
of  Scottdale,  George  Edwards,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  M. 
S.  Robinson,  Carl  D.  Smith,  William  N.  McNair  and 
Percy  R.  Williams,  of  Pittsburgh.  Some  prominent  Single 
Tax  visitors  from  other  cities  are  expected  to  address  the 
club  during  the  year. 
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Agricultural  Distress, 

Its  Cause  and  Remedy 

A  CCORDING  to  the  1920  United  States  census  the 
•*•  *•  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  $1,425,061,470.00. 

At  that  time  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  alone 
of  New  York  City  was  over  $5,000,000,000.00.  At  5% 
net  the  land  values  of  the  Metropolis  would  yield  an  in- 
come three  and  one  half  times  greater  than  the  invest- 
ment in  farm  lands  and  buildings  combined.  Allowing 
one  half  of  the  census  estimate  for  the  value  of  buildings 
and  one  half  for  the  value  of  the  land  (a  generous  conces- 
sion to  land  value,  considering  the  number  of  farms  sold 
for  less  than  cost  of  improvements)  the  income  from  New 
York  City  lands  would  exceed  the  income  from  agricul- 
tural lands  seven  to  one.  If  we  then  take  into  account 
the  value  of  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  other 
large  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and  the  natural  value 
of  mines,  water  powers  and  quarries  it  is  clear  that  farm 
land  values  are  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  State's  total 
land  values. 

This  condition  prevails  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  every 
State  and  community  throughout  the  Union.  Everywhere 
agricultural  land  is  low  in  value.  Everywhere  city  and 
town  lands  and  natural  resources,  which  admit  of  mon- 
opoly, are  high  in  value. 

May  not  inequitable  economic  conditions  generated  by 
this  wide  divergence  in  land  values  be  the  chief  cause  of 
agricultural  distress?  May  not  an  examination  of  these 
conditions  show  clearly  what  is  the  matter  with  farming? 

The  farmer,  on  his  cheap  land,  must  toil  long  and  wear- 
ing days,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  earn  a  living  and  pay 
his  taxes,  and  all  too  often  the  effort  and  the  farm  are 
abandoned.  But  the  income  in  ground  rents  and  royalties 
from  the  valuable  lands  is  so  large  that  their  owners  can, 
and  do,  live  luxuriously  without  labor.  Of  the  vast  wealth 
produced  through  the  agency  of  modern  inventions  and 
and  scientific  and  industrial  improvements  agriculture 
receives  a  constantly  diminishing  share  while  the  coffers 
of  the  owners  of  valuable  lands  and  natural  opportunities 
are  overflowing.  For  them  is  the  threshed  wheat,  for  the 
farmer  the  stack  of  straw. 

The  farmer  is  a  land  user.  Farm  buildings,  improve- 
ments, continued  fertility  and  all  farm  products  are  the 
result  of  his  labor — the  forces  of  his  mind  and  body — 
applied  productively  to  land;  and  in  buying  and  selling, 
in  exchanging  the  products  of  the  farm  for  the  products 
of  other  industries,  he  uses  city  and  town  lands. 

The  owner  of  valuable  land  may  use  it  himself,  or  per- 
mit others  to  use  it  on  payment  of  a  fixed  share  of  produc- 
tion, usually  reckoned  in  money,  called  rent;  may  speculate 
in  it,  or  let  it  lie  idle  in  expectation  of  profiting  from  a  rise 
in  value.  In  any  case  ownership  without  use  produces 
nothing.  Use  alone  produces  all  the  great  variety  of 


material  things  known  to  men  as  wealth;  the  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  necessary  to  sustain  life;  the  luxuries; 
the  tools,  machinery,  buildings  and  materials  used  in  pro- 
duction; the  schools,  universities,  churches,  theatres  and 
playgrounds  which  promote  our  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  development.  Every  material  thing,  in  fact, 
except  the  Earth  and  its  resources,  the  handiwork  of  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe. 

Likewise  use,  not  ownership,  creates  the  value  of  the 
natural  element.  Where  dense  population  and  industrial 
activity  cause  an  intensive  use  of  land,  as  in  large  cities 
and  towns,  land  values  and  rents  are  high.  Where  popula- 
tion is  sparse  and  industry  limited,  as  in  farming  sections, 
land  values  and  rents  are  low.  The  value  of  a  whole  county 
of  farms,  improvements  included,  is  often  less  than  that 
of  a  small  lot  in  the  business  centre  of  a  large  city.  Thus 
the  plot  of  ground  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  on  which  stands 
the  Marshall  Field  store,  is  assessed  at  $12,000,000.00, 
exceeding  in  value  1,000  average  western  farms,  build- 
ings included  (1920  census.) 

While  the  production  of  wealth  is  by  land  users  only 
(farmers,  miners,  manufacturers,  merchants)  the  division 
is  between  land  owners  on  the  one  hand  and  land  users 
on  the  other.  To  the  former  as  rent  paid  for  the  use  of 
land,  to  the  latter  as  wages  for  their  labor,  and  interest  on 
investments  in  buildings,  machinery  and  improvements 
in  and  on  the  land.  The  share  that  goes  to  the  users  of 
land  is  that  part  of  production  which  is  left  after  rent  is 
taken  out. 

The  injustice  of  this  division  is  evident  when  we  con- 
sider what  has  preceded,  that  ownership  of  land  produces 
nothing  and  use  everything. 

The  farmer  complains  bitterly  and  justly  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  heaped  upon  hi§  shoulders,  but  does 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  high  rentals  exacted  from 
industry  for  the  use  of  valuable  lands  is  a  far  heavier  bur- 
den, which,  if  not  removed,  will  reduce  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  tenant  or  peasant.  High  rents  for  land  drain 
the  farm  of  its  wealth  indirectly,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
through  the  processes  of  exchange,  depressing  the  price 
of  everything  he  sells  and  enhancing  the  price  of  every- 
thing he  buys.  Whether  he  sells  or  buys  he  pays  city 
ground  rents  and  city  taxes  to  city  landlords. 

When  the  products  of  the  farm  are  marketed  transpor- 
tation and  selling  charges  are  deducted  from  the  sales 
price.  Included  in  these  charges  are  wages  of  managers 
and  employees,  interest  on  money  invested  in  buildings, 
transportation  and  selling  facilities,  ground  rents  paid 
for  the  use  of  land,  and  taxes.  When  the  farmer  buys  in 
town  ground  rents  and  taxes  are  included  in  the  price  of 
the  article  he  buys.  A  merchant  or  manufacturer  paying 
a  heavy  ground  rental  and  taxes  must  charge  these  "over- 
heads" in  the  selling  price  or  go  out  of  business.  Trans- 
porters, manufacturers  and  merchants  are  entitled,  equally 
with  the  farmer,  to  a  return  for  the  services  they  render  the 
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community  in  production  and  distribution,  and  often 
they  secure  as  little.  But  ground  rents  take  toll  without 
service  in  return,  from  the  producer  and  consumer  alike. 
The  "Middlemen"  who  rob  the  farmer  constantly  the 
year  round  are  not  his  companions  in  industry  but  the 
unproductive  landlords.  Farmers  are  caught,  as  it  were, 
both  coming  and  going.  Taxed  directly  on  their  build- 
ings, improvements  and  personal  property  they  also  pay 
and  cannot  escape,  under  present  conditions,  city  ground 
rents  and  city  taxes  in  the  low  returns  received  for  their  pro- 
duce and  the  high  prices  paid  for  farm  and  household  needs. 
Furthermore,  since  the  use  of  land  by  industry  is  the 
sole  means  of  producing  the  necessities  and  comforts  of 
existence,  the  control  of  lands  containing  the  raw  materials 
which  industry  must  have  in  order  to  produce  carries  with 
it  the  power  to  take  from  the  users  of  land  in  the  form  of 
rent  a  large  share  of  their  product.  Vast  monopolies  in 
possession  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Earth  aided  by 
unfair  tariff  and  franchise  privileges,  through  extensive 
organization  and  combinations,  restrict  production,  stifle 
competition  and  control  markets  and  prices.  With  the 
Steel  Trust  controlling  the  iron  ore  output  of  the  nation, 
with  large  areas  of  anthracite  coal  lands  held  out  of  use 
and  assessed  at  ridiculously  low  figures,  with  forests, 
quarries,  water  and  electrical  powers  in  the  hands  of  great 
corporations  is  it  surprising  that  farmers  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  coal,  farm  machinery,  tools,  and  farm  and  house- 
hold necessities? 

How  different  is  the  lot  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil!  By 
reason  of  the  wide  extent  and  cheapness  of  the  lands  they 
cultivate  and  their  comparative  isolation  farmers  are  un- 
able to  effectually  organize  to  form  monopolies  of  their 
products  and  control  prices  or  to  benefit  materially  from 
special  legislation  in  their  behalf.  They  are  in  a  situa- 
tion which  forces  them  to  compete  with  one  another  and 
all  other  land  users  for  the  little  that  is  left  after  taxes  are 
paid,  landlords  have  collected  their  rents  and  the  monopo- 
lies controlling  valuable  natural  resources  have  "cut  their 
melons"  and  declared  their  dividends. 

The  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem,  the  straight 
road  to  farm  relief,  lies  in  the  abolition  of  these  conditions, 
in  the  release  of  industry  from  servitude  and  monopolies. 

The  problem  may  be  formulated  in  the  query,  shall 
land  (all  natural  resources)  be  used  productively,  as  farmers, 
miners,  manufacturers  and  distributors  use  it,  the  rewards 
of  use  remaining  with  the  user,  or,  shall  it  be  misused  to 
rob  the  producer  and  the  community  as  speculators  and 
monopolies  selfishly  misuse  it? 

The  question  carries  its  own  answer.  The  producer  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rewards  of  use  undiminished  by  taxes 
or  the  exactions  of  monopolies,  and  the  community  to  the 
to  the  rent  of  the  land.  In  place  of  taxes  government 
should  collect  for  public  uses  the  rent  of  land  created  by 
the  growth  and  activities  of  the  community  and  justly 
its  source  of  revenue. 


If  I  were  to  neglect  to  pick  the  apples  on  my  own  trees 
and  were  caught  robbing  my  neighbor's  orchard  I  should 
be  at  once  arrested.  Yet  each  time  the  State  collects 
taxes  from  the  individual  it  does  that  very  thing.  It 
neglects  the  apples  of  rent  growing  in  the  people's  orchard, 
and  entering  private  grounds,  robs  the  producer  of  the 
fruits  of  his  toil. 

That  distinguished  American  economist  and  lover  of 
mankind,  Henry  George,  in  his  epoch  making  book,  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty,"  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  funda- 
mental error  in  government,  the  injustice  of  taxing  indi- 
vidual effort,  and  the  injury  that  speculation  and  monopoly 
in  natural  resources  inflict  on  the  users  of  land.  Since 
his  time  many  communities  and  municipalities  in  many 
different  countries  have  enacted  legislation  decreasing 
taxes  on  buildings  and  improvements  and  taking  a  greater 
share  of  rent  for  public  purposes  Notably  in  Denmark, 
where  farmers'  organizations  are  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of,  and  have  secured  the  enactment  of  laws  favoring  this 
reform.  Farmers  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  in  our  own  country,  in  North 
Dakota  and  California  have  worked  for  and  secured  build- 
ing and  improvement  tax  exemption. 

What  are  the  benefits  to  agriculture  which  have  induced 
these  farmers  in  so  many  different  lands  to  look  with  favor 
upon  the  tax  on  rent,  named  by  Henry  George,  "The 
Single  Tax?"  In  the  first  place,  all  the  multifarious  taxes 
on  farm  buildings,  improvements,  machinery,  livestock 
and  personal  property,  and  on  the  exchange  of  products 
would  be  abolished.  Toward  the  support  of  government 
the  farmer  would  make  annual  payments  based  on  the 
rental  value  of  his  land.  Since  the  rental  value  of  land  is 
low  in  farming  communities  and  since  buildings,  improve- 
ments, and  the  exchange  of  products  would  pay  no  tax 
his  contribution  toward  government  would  be  light.  The 
burden  of  taxation  would  be  lifted  from  his  shoulders.  The 
main  support  of  government  would  fall  upon  the  valuable 
lands  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  natural  monopolies. 
The  farmer  could  improve  and  stock  his  farm  to  its  fullest 
capacity  unmolested  by  the  tax  assessor,  and  since  rental 
value  is  purely  a  location  or  site  value,  the  improved, 
highly  cultivated  farm  would  pay  no  more  tax  than  land 
in  the  same  neighborhood  grown  up  in  weeds  and  brush. 
Possession  and  ownership  would  be  more  secure  than  under 
present  conditions,  so  burdensome  and  unprofitable,  that 
farms  without  number  are  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes, 
or  abandoned. 

Agricultural  communities  by  their  industry  and  the 
trade  they  bring  to  town  and  city  help  to  create  the  enor- 
mous land  values  in  the  central  locations.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  many  fine  things  said  of  the  farm,  that  it  is  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  that  its  youth  replenish  the  cities, 
that  if  farm  operations  ceased  for  but  a  few  days  the  cities 
would  starve,  then  it  is  entitled  to  its  reward,  and  what 
reward  more  equitable  than  that  farmers  should  share  in 
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the  values  they  help  to  create?  Good  roads,  light  and 
power  could  be  extended  to  remote  communities,  and  more 
and  better  schools,  universities,  hospitals  and  pleasure 
grounds  could  be  made  free  to  all. 

When  government  in  place  of  taxing  industry  shall  col- 
lect its  revenue  from  the  rent  of  lands  all  land  owners  will 
be  placed  on  an  equality.  Owners  of  valuable  lands  will 
have  no  advantage  over  owners  of  cheap  lands.  They  will 
then,  like  the  farmer,  find  their  profit  in  use,  not  from  the 
special  privilege  of  collecting  the  ground  rents  belonging 
to  the  people.  Speculative  value  and  speculative  rent 
will  be  destroyed  but  economic  value  for  use  will  remain, 
and  men  will  hold  land  not  in  hope  of  speculative  enrich- 
ment but  for  its  utility  value.  The  full  use  of  city  lands 
and  natural  privileges  thus  brought  about,  encouraged  by 
the  exemption  from  taxation  of  improvements,  buildings 
and  products,  will  fully  employ  capital  and  labor,  creating 
a  profitable,  extensive,  and  permanent  market  for  farm 
products. 

Natural  law  gives  to  the  toiler  the  full  wages  of  his 
toil.  To  the  fisherman  the  fish,  to  the  hunter  the 'game, 
to  the  farmer  the  fruits  and  grains,  to  industry  its  sure 
and  just  reward,  and  to  communities  the  rent  of  land,  the 
"unearned  increment"  due  to  the  growth  and  activities 
of  population.  The  holding  of  land  out  of  use  by  specula- 
tion and  monopoly  violates  natural  law.  It  denies  users 
access  to  the  source  of  employment  and  robs  them  of  their 
natural  wage.  It  creates  an  unnatural  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  land  and  the  raw  materials  drawn  from  land.  It 
causes  rent  to  rise  to  speculative  heights,  and  since  the 
division  of  wealth  is  between  land  owners  and  land  users, 
gain  to  land  owners  in  speculative  rents  is  loss  to  land  users 
in  wages  and  interest.  That  the  recognition  of  natural  law 
in  our  legislation  would  benefit  agriculture  immensely 
cannot  be  doubted.  Is  not  the  farmer's  wage  the  price 
he  receives  for  his  produce  and  what  are  the  improvements 
he  has  placed  in  and  upon  his  land  but  the  wages  of  toil? 
Wages,  as  here  defined,  make  up  the  income  of  the  great 
majority  of  farmers,  rent  contributes  practically  nothing. 
Only  when  natural  conditions  of  production  and  exchange 
lower  the  rent  of  land  and  raise  the  wages  of  labor  will  the 
farmer  come  into  his  own  and  attain  that  "equality  in 
industry"  so  much  talked  about  and  so  little  understood. 

Such  natural  conditions  and  such  equality  were  enjoyed 
by  Agriculture  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  The 
untouched  natural  resources  of  a  great  continent  invited 
labor  to  full  employment  and  full  reward.  Unemploy- 
ment for  willing  workers  was  unknown.  Rents  and  taxes 
were  low,  and  although  the  production  of  wealth  per  capita 
was  small,  agriculture,  the  principal  industry,  was  pros- 
perous and  received  its  just  and  equitable  share.  As 
settlement  progressed,  the  growth  of  population  and 
demand  for  land  caused  an  increase  in  value,  particularly 
in  land  located  in  towns  and  cities  and  in  mining  and  other 
natural  privileges. 


Opportunities  for  speculation  and  monopoly  multipliec 
as  the  nation  grew  until  today  unnaturally  high  specula- 
tive rents  and  excessive  taxes  rob  land  users  of  the  larger 
share  of  their  production,  with  agriculture,  deluded  by 
politicians  and  monopolistic  propaganda,  suffering  the 
most  keenly  of  any  industry. 

I  ask  my  fellow  farmers,  and  all  interested  in  farm  relief, 
to  carefully  consider  the  causes  and  remedy  of  farm  dis- 
tress, as  here  set  forth. 

— C.  H.  BAILDON. 

Ownership  of  The  Ether  Lanes 

TDRIVATE  ownership  of  land,  which,  being  interpreted, 
-*-  is  the  right  to  monopolize  more  land  than  one  needs 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  needs  of  others,  has  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  right  of  might  become  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  minds  of  the  land  owners  that  neither  the 
suffering  of  the  poor,  nor  the  follies,  nor  the  crimes  of  the 
excessive  rich  seems  to  arouse  them  to  a  realization  of  the 
iniquity  of  their  doctrine.  In  our  day  the  Herzian  wave 
has  opened  a  vast  new  domain  rich  in  opportunities.  It 
will  require  the  utmost  diligence  of  every  just  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  world  to  prevent  the  callous  monopolist 
from  obtaining  so-called  vested  rights  in  the  ether  lanes. 

In  comparison  with  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  especially  lacking  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  in  its  rights  to  the  use  of  the  ether  lanes. 

Much  credit,  however,  must  be  given  to  Senator  C.  C. 
Dill  and  his  committeemen  for  the  act  for  the  regulation 
of  radio  communications  and  the  amendment  thereto 
passed  by  Congress.  Section  I  thereof  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  all  forms  of  interstate  and  foreign  transmis- 
sions and  communications;  to  maintain  the  control  of 
the  United  States  over  all  the  channels  of  interstate  and 
foreign  radio  transmission;  and  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
such  channels  but  not  the  ownership  thereof,  by  individuals, 
firms,  or  corporations,  for  limited  periods  of  time,  under 
licenses  granted  by  Federal  authority,  and  no  such  licenses 
shall  be  construed  to  create  any  right  beyond  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  periods  of  the  license. 

However,  the  student  of  the  history  of  taxation  will  tell 
you  that  this  statute  is  lacking  in  one  very  important 
particular,  because  it  takes  property  without  compensa- 
tion. The  value  of  the  ether  lanes  belongs  to  the  public 
and  the  chief  duty  of  the  government  is  to  collect  this 
value  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment and  public  improvements.  It,  therefore,  follows 
that  the  rental  value  of  the  ether  lanes  should  be  sold  al 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  annually  with  the  pro- 
vision that  if  there  are  not  enough  lanes  to  go  around  tru 
time  of  occupancy  should  be  divided  in  such  a  way  as  tc 
produce  the  greatest  revenue  for  the  State.  The  writei 
has  a  letter  from  Senator  Dill  in  which  he  expressed  th< 
hope  that  he  and  his  fellow  committeemen  can  arrange  tc 
have  the  law  amended  to  that  effect. 
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It  remains  then  for  the  good  people  of  the  United  States 
to  up-hold  the  hands  of  the  Honorable  C.  C.  Dill,  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Interstate  Commerce  who  have  this  matter  in  charge, 
and  communicate  with  their  Congressmen  and  urge  them 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Senator  Dill  in  this  respect.  It  would 
seem  that  a  very  simple  amendment  to  the  bill  might  be 
enacted  as  follows: 

A   BILL 

To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  regulation  of 
radio  communications,"  approved  February  23,  1927, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  radio 
communications,"  approved  February  23,  1927,  and  for 
other  purposes,  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 4,  subsection  C  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  sub- 
section Cl. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  July,  or  in  the  event  that  the 
first  day  of  July  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  then 
on  the  next  succeeding  day,  in  each  and  every  year,  all 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations  which  shall  desire  to  trans- 
mit communications  by  radio  shall  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  writing  for  written  specifications  of  the  band  fre- 
quencies or  wave  lengths,  and  other  details,  rules,  and 
regulations  upon  which  licenses  may  be  granted,  said 
applications  to  be  prepared  upon  printed  forms  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Commission,  and  to  contain  such  details 
concerning  the  application  for  the  purposes  and  mechanical 
equipment,  list  of  transmission  desired,  and  other  details 
as  the  Commission  may  require,  which  said  applications 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Commission  in  the  order  received, 
and  within  thirty  days  from  the  first  day  of  August  said 
applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  form  of  sealed  bid 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Commission  setting  forth  the  various 
band  or  frequency  wave  lengths,  times  of  operation,  imi- 
tations of  power  of  stations  using  the  same,  and  other 
details,  so  that  the  applicant  may  insert  opposite  each 
band  frequency  or  wave  length  offered  by  the  Commission 
the  sum  or  amount  which  the  applicant  will  pay  for  the 
use  thereof  for  the  time  or  times  to  be  specified,  which  bid 
shall  be  sealed  and  signed,  not  by  any  name,  but  by  a 
number,  for  identification,  which  identification  numbers 
shall  be  enclosed  in  a  separate  envelope,  both  envelopes 
being  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  envelope  containing  the  identification  number  to  be 
also  sealed,  and  the  Commission  shall  in  not  less  than  sixty 
and  not  more  than  ninety  days  from  the  first  of  August 
in  each  and  every  year  open  the  sealed  bids  and  assign 
the  wave  lengths  to  the  highest  bidder  who  shall  have  con- 
formed to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  making  his  bid, 
and  who  shall  have  deposited  with  such  sealed  bid  earnest 
money  amounting  to  10%  of  his  bid,  so  as  to  secure  for 


the  use  of  the  government  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
pensation possible. 

Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  make  more 
than  one  sealed  bid,  or  in  any  way  attempt  to  defraud  the 
government  of  any  part  of  the  revenue  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be,  upon  conviction  thereof,  subjected  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
of  not  less  than  one  year,  or  both,  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court,  and  shall  be  debarred  by  the  Com- 
mission from  transmission  by  radio  for  such  period  as 
the  Commission  shall  seem  just  and  right.  All  bids 
which  are  refused  shall  be  returned  at  once  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  their  checks  for  earnest  money. 

CHARLES  G.  BALDWIN. 

Warren  Worth  Bailey 

DEMOCRATIC  JOURNALIST 

Note:  This  was  written  after  a  conversation  on  December  12th,  1928, 
with  one  of  Mr.  Bailey's  old  Chicago  friends,  John  Z.  White. 

SYNONYMOUS  with  the  term  "Democratic  Jour- 
nalism" is  the  name  of  a  great  disciple  of  Henry  George 
who  has  recently  passed  away,  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  of 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  significant  that  the  Single 
Tax  cause  has  lost,  in  the  past  year,  two  of  its  greatest 
teachers — Louis  Freeland  Post  and  Warren  Worth  Bailey. 
Like  Henry  George  himself,  these  two  men  had  smeared 
their  shirt  sleeves  with  printer's  ink  early  in  life,  and  never 
wholly  got  away  from  it.  As  young  men  they  sought  the 
laws  that  should  guarantee  human  rights.  Henry  George 
found  these  laws  in  the  raw,  so  to  speak,  and  listed  his 
"findings  in  "Progress  and  Poverty."  It  was  somewhat 
by  accident  that  both  Mr.  Post  and  Mr.  Bailey  ran  across 
these  findings  which  contained  the  solution  to  the  pro- 
blems that  had  puzzled  their  minds.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Post,  as  an  editorial 
writer,  was  told  to  read  "a  book  called  Progress  and 
Poverty"  if  he  wanted  "to  have  enough  ideas  to  last  him 
a  life-time." 

It  is  to  John  Z.  White  we  are  indebted  for  a  tale  of  the 
incidents  which  led  up  to  Mr.  Bailey's  great  discovery. 
Mr.  Bailey  and  his  brother  were  publishing  a  country 
paper  in  Vincennes,  Indiana,  to  which  books  were  fre- 
quently sent  to  be  reviewed.  Each  book  as  it  came  in 
was  introduced  to  the  desk  drawer.  One  rainy  day  it  was 
decided  to  clean  house.  In  sorting  out  odds  and  ends  of 
papers  and  books,  Mr.  Bailey  ran  into  one  book  that  had 
come  in  some  months  before.  He  opened  it,  read  the  first 
lines,  and  adjourned  the  house-cleaning  for  that  afternoon. 
He  tipped  back  on  his  chair  and  continued  to  read  far, 
far  into  the  night. 

Mr.  Bailey  had  been  discussing  economics  with  a  friend 
and  both  had  become  ardent  free  traders.  But  it  worried 
them  that  free  trade  had  not  produced  results  that  they  had 
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been  taught  to  look  for  in  England.  For  the  lack  of  a 
better  explanation  they  condemned  the  "miserable  aris- 
tocracy." But  as  to  how  the  miserable  aristocracy  were 
at  fault  the  two  men  were  at  a  loss  to  explain.  It  was 
now  that  Mr.  Bailey  saw  his  friend  and  asked  him  a  lot 
of  questions.  "What  have  you  been  reading?  You've 
got  something!"  was  the  reply.  So  the  friend  read  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  and  they  now  both  understood  why 
free  trade  didn't  produce  the  expected  results  in  England. 

It  was  the  next  few  issues  of  the  Vincennes  News  that 
saw  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  editorial  space  de- 
voted to  explaining  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  With 
the  increase  in  Single  Tax  editorials  came  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  advertising,  so  the  News  was  sold  out  and  Mr. 
Bailey  came  to  Chicago.  He  had  come  to  Vincennes  in 
1879,  the  year  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  published, 
and  it  was  now  nine  years  later,  1888. 

As  a  Chicagoan  Warren  Worth  Bailey  was  connected 
with  several  dailies,  most  particularly  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  as  editorial  writer.  He  wrote  clear  and  com- 
pact English.  He  was  concise.  Few  newspapers  men 
were  his  equal.  His  greatest  force  was  his  sincerity,  but 
he  was  as  persistent  as  gravity.  He  crowded  Henry 
George  doctrine  into  his  editorials  until  he  was  given  orders 
to  quit.  Then  he  put  it  in  different  form  by  historical 
allusion,  with  references  to  "Piers  Plowman"  and  the 
English  enclosure  system.  He  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  able  to  say  the  "same  thing  in  more  ways  than  any 
other  man."  You  could  no  more  drive  him  from  the  trail 
than  you  could  a  well  bred  and  well  trained  blood  hound. 
But  the  Chicago  Daily  News  did  not  wish  to  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  the  Vincennes  Newsl  After  five  years'  writing  in 
Chicago  a  city  was  sought  out  where  he  could  publish  a 
daily  paper  of  his  own,  and  on  which  all  that  an  editorial 
needed  was  the  signature  of  "W.  W."  In  1893  the  Bailey 
brothers  purchased  the  Johnstown  Democrat  of  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.  In  each  issue  that  followed  for  thirty-five 
years  there  was  always  some  space  devoted  to  democratic 
ideals  Here,  as  in  every  part  of  his  career,  Warren  Worth 
Bailey  hewed  true  to  the  line. 

He  went  on  the  principle  that  you  can  sell  goods  much 
better  with  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  pleasant  manner.  He 
was  a  persistent  proponent  without  being  obstreperous. 
For  nearly  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  Chicago  he  was 
president  of  the  newly  organized  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club. 
He  got  prominent  people  to  advocate  opposition,  and 
regularly  visited  the  hotels  to  find  some  well  known  person 
from  out  of  the  city  who  would  like  to  recite  his  experiences. 
As  frequently  as  not  these  people  came  in  a  somewhat 
hostile  mood  and  went  away  thorough-going  Single  Taxers. 
Mr.  Bailey  was  instrumental  in  pushing  other  people  to 
the  front. 

During  his  two  terms  in  Congress  (1912  and  1914)  he 
worked  continually  among  its  members.  He  constantly 
pressed  the  educational  work  and  believed  in  taking  advan- 


tage of  political  opportunities  as  they  offered  themselves. 
Yet  at  no  time  would  he  sacrifice  his  convictions  to  catch 
the  popular  vote.  Each  time,  he  was  elected  from  an 
overwhelming  protection  district  although  he  was  known 
by  his  editorials  as  a  free  trader.  His  anti-prohibition 
attitude  is  said  to  have  caused  his  defeat  in  the  several 
campaigns  since  the  first  Wilson  administration.  As  a 
Congressman  Mr.  Bailey  delivered  an  address  on  the 
Single  Tax  which  was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  later  widely  distributed  through  the  mails.  His  first 
impulse  was  opposed  to  war  in  any  and  all  directions.  He 
saw  war  to  be  a  time  when  the  government  gets  into  a 
state  of  confusion  and  when  human  rights  are  invaded. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  friend  of  the  sedition  statute. 

While  no  one  appreciated  humor  more  than  Mr.  Bailey 
he  was  not  himself  a  story  teller.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
melancholy  in  his  character;  he  was  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
square-toed,  practical  man.  He  was  a  fearless  advocate 
of  an  unpopular  cause.  If  we  had  more  like  Warren  Worth 
Bailey — a  truly  democratic  journalist — it  would  not  be 
long  until  we  had  a  generation  that  knew  something  about 
democracy. 

— JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE. 

Poking  Fun  at  the  Tariff 

A  T  last  a  complete  and  logical  tariff  is  in  sight.  Keep 
**•  out  everything  not  grown  according  to  American 
standards  of  growing.  The  farmer  is  to  be  protected 
"from  his  foreign  low-cost  producer  competitor;"  but, 
as  the  American  Farm  Bureaucrat  assures  us,  the  increased 
rates  "will  not  necessarily  increase  the  price  over  the  re- 
tail counter."  The  farmer  will  be  stirred  to  efficiency 
and  the  competitive  spirit.  Apparently,  he  is  looking  for 
protection,  not  profit.  Indeed,  the  case  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  only  free  trade  malignants  pretend  to  misunderstand  it. 

Suppose  the  farmer  does  unnecessarily,  if  inevitably, 
get  more  for  his  stuff.  It  is  one  of  the  known  miracles  of 
protection  that  though  the  producers'  price  be  higher, 
the  consumer  doesn't  pay  any  more.  Besides,  it  seems 
that  "kitchen  costs"  are  rather  negligible.  This  great 
truth  is  as  yet  imperfectly  appreciated,  at  least  in  these 
diggings.  Time  and  the  perfect  tariff  yet  to  be  made  will 
instruct  the  ignorant  and  soothe  the  kickers.  The  farm 
protectionists  base  their  rates  on  the  theory  that  industry 
already  has  the  protection  to  which  it  is  entitled.  So 
the  Master  of  the  National  Grange  says,  with  perhaps 
too  severe  irony.  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
of  another  mind  and  industrial  rates  are  to  be  hoisted,  then 
the  farmers  will  ask  a  corresponding  lift,  raise  for  raise. 

So  the  tariff  of  tariffs,  completely  finished  and  rounded!] 
in  itself,  begins  to  poke  its  commanding  and  predatory 
nose  above  the  horizon, 

— N.  Y.  Times.] 
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A  Latter-Day  David 

(Editorial,  Boston  Globe) 

HALF  a  century  ago  this  very  Autumn  a  slim  man  of 
38  sat  before  a  table  in  a  bare  little  room  in  a  house 
in  San  Francisco  writing.  On  the  face  of  this  shabbily 
dressed  man  there  was,  however,  no  indication  that  want 
had  disabled  his  spirit.  One  would  never  guess  that  here 
was  a  sturdy  soul  who  had  been  struggling  19  years  with 
adversity,  discouragement  and  hunger;  whose  account 
stood,  at  the  moment,  exactly  $450  on  the  debit  side;  who 
scarcely  knew  from  one  week  to  another  whence  tomorrow's 
meal  would  come. 

His  lips  smiled.  From  deep  blue  eyes  gleamed  a  vision, 
which  he  was  transmitting  to  words  on  the  cheap  writing 
paper  before  him.  He  had  begun  a  magazine  article  to 
win  bread ;  but  he  had  discovered  something  greater  clamor- 
ing within  him,  a  book.  And,  though  he  little  dreamed 
it  then,  this  book  was  to  shake  America  out  of  her  lethargy 
of  indifference  to  economic  and  social  thought,  to  set  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  afire,  to  summon  George  Bernard 
Shaw  and  H.  G.  Wells  forth  on  their  respective  careers, 
to  produce  amazing  repercussions  in  England,  to  initiate 
a  reform  movement  in  Germany,  stir  France,  travel  over- 
seas to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China  and  Japan,  and 
awaken  response  even  from  Africa. 

For  this  brave  little  David  was  loading  a  sling  to  hurl 
at  the  oldest  foe  of  human  happiness  the  world  over,  the 
gaunt  specter  that  stalked  by  his  own  hearthside:  Hunger. 
His  name  was  Henry  George.  The  book  was  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

A  MAN  AND  AN  IDEA 

There  are  two  major  themes  entwined  in  the  story  of 
Henry  George.  Actually,  they  march  as  one  to  the  music 
of  a  single  idea.  If  his  life  was  of  itself  one  of  the  inspir- 
ing chapters  in  modern  biography,  that  was  because  it 
was  fired  by  loyalty  to  a  high  ideal  which  came  to  focus 
in  an  idea  of  society  which  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
sets  forth.  Few  men  achieve  such  dynamic  unity.  Fewer, 
having  achieved  it,  maintain  it  as  he  did.  Seldom  have 
heroes  faced  greater  odds  with  a  sweeter  nature  or  a 
more  valorous  one.  And  few  have  poured  light  into  dark 
places  of  human  misery  with  a  more  powerful  eloquence 
and  a  richer  observation  of  human  life  itself. 

One  of  a  family  of  10,  he  began  life  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances in  Philadelphia  in  1839.  At  13  he  was  done  with 
school  forever,  and  working  for  $2  a  week  to  aid  his  family. 
Yet  his  love  of  learning  was  already  awake,  never  after- 
ward to  slumber.  And  so  was  his  will  power — which  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  factors  in  his  career.  At  18  he  had 
voyaged  across  the  world  to  India  before  the  mast,  had 
learned  the  printing  trade,  and  was  working  passage  around 
South  America,  bound  for  the  gold  fields  of  California. 

There  his  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  the  long  struggle 
with  poverty  began  in  earnest.  Prospector,  storekeeper, 


typesetter,  weigher  in  a  rice  mill,  farmer,  printer,  peddler 
of  clothes  wringers,  newspaperman,  editor,  lecturer,  odd- 
job  man,  dogged  by  endless  economic  upsets  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  he  still  kept  his  courage  firm  and  began 
at  last  to  make  himself  felt  in  Pacific  Coast  journalism. 

As  he  observed  life  and  tasted  its  harsh  fare,  he  thought 
about  it.  His  thought  first  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  great  railroad  monopoly  in  California,  then  gather- 
ing in  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands.  Failing  to  pur- 
chase him,  they  set  out  to  crush  him  by  obtaining  control 
of  the  paper  employing  him.  He  founded  one  of  his  own. 

THE  CAREER   BEGINS 

Widespread  unemployment  and  recurring  business 
depressions  stirred  Henry  George's  mind  profoundly  and 
he  perceived  that  both  were  related  to  the  diminishing 
of  free  land  and  the  growth  of  land  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  The  seed  of  "Progress  and  Poverty  "sprouted. 
In  1879  it  came  to  harvest  in  the  book.  But  the  book 
was  rejected  by  all  the  established  publishing  houses; 
Henry  George  was  compelled  to  set  type  for  it  himself. 

The  book  made  slow  progress.  America,  till  then,  had 
been  preoccupied  with  political  thinking  to  the  exclusion 
of  economics  and  social  problems.  That  national  habit 
of  thought  had  been  deepened  and  intensified  by  the  Civil 
War  and  its  aftermath.  So,  although  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  obtained  some  good  reviews  here  and  there,  it 
lagged.  Only  an  explosion  of  great  proportions  could 
attract  attention.  The  explosion  came. 

Copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  had  traveled  over- 
seas. Ireland  was  engaged  in  the  mighty  struggle  led 
by  the  Land  League  against  landlordism,  and  to  this  cause 
the  book  came  as  a  stirring  contribution.  It  ran  riot  in 
Ireland  and  its  author  was  invited  to  come  and  talk  to 
Land  League  audiences.  Next  thing  America  knew,  it 
was  startled  one  morning  to  read  in  the  papers  that  an 
American  writer,  Henry  George,  had  been  arrested  by 
the  British  Government  because  of  his  book  and  his  lec- 
tures, both  of  which  laid  down  the  precept  that  the  land 
belongs  to  the  people  and  that  monopoly  of  land  is  the 
major  cause  of  poverty  among  the  dispossessed  masses. 

WORLD   FAME 

The  affair  blew  up  a  storm  of  international  proportions. 
The  Times  devoted  a  whole  page  to  a  review  of  the  book. 
Liberals  and  Irish  members  of  Commons  demanded  the 
unconditional  release  of  Henry  George  and  the  curbing  of 
the  unwarranted  police  activities  of  the  Government. 

The  author  returned  to  New  York  famous — and  almost 
as  poor  as  when  he  left  it.  For  now  came  one  of  the  proofs 
of  his  disinterested  idealism;  he  ignored  the  possibilities 
of  profit  from  his  book.  The  income  went  to  the  issue  of 
cheaper  editions  of  "Progress  and  Poverty". 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  propagation 
of  his  gospel.  Five  times  he  visited  Great^Britain.  He 
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ran  for  Mayor  of  New  York  to  further  the  reform  so  dear 
to  his  heart,  the  defeat  of  poverty;  and  flabbergasted 
machine  politicians  gaped  when  the  returns  showed  him 
supported  by  68,000  votes.  "What  will  you  do  now?" 
he  was  asked  after  his  defeat.  "I  will  buy  a  box  of  pens 
and  a  bottle  of  ink  and  go  back  to  writing." 

He  did.  The  Standard  was  founded  to  push  the  anti- 
poverty  campaign  and  become  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
papers  in  America.  "Progress  and  Poverty"  became 
more  nearly  a  universal  topic  than  any  other  book  of  its 
time. 

ONE  OF  STANDARD  TREATISES 
The  essence  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  the  conten- 
tion that  wealth  is  the  product  of  human  labor,  but  that 
land  is  the  creation  of  God;  so  that  if  wealth  belongs  to 
its  makers,  the  land,  whence  man  draws  the  means  of 
labor,  belongs  to  the  community.  Land  value  is  not  due 
to  any  act  of  its  owner,  but  to  increasing  population  pres- 
ure.  In  other  words,  its  value  is  given  it  by  the  com- 
munity itself.  Monopoly  of  land  appropriates  this 
"unearned  increment  of  value"  and  at  the  same  time 
deprives  the  common  man  of  his  opportunity  to  become 
independent  as  his  forefathers  were.  They  had  plenty 
of  free  land;  he  has  little  or  none.  And  so,  while  popula- 
tion increases,  and  monopoly  grows,  poverty  increases 
and  labor  finds  itself  in  more  and  more  helpless  a  position. 
Henry  George's  solution  was  to  abolish  all  taxes  save  a 
tax  on  land,  which,  in  his  reasoning,  would  produce 
equality  of  opportunity.  Whether  one  agrees  or  not  with 
his  argument,  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  one  of  those  rare 
books  which  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  one  who 
cares  for  brave  encounter  with  a  fundamental  problem 
of  human  society. 

A  Lesson  From  Henry  George 

(Editorial  Toledo  (Ohio)  Sunday  Times) 

ASTRAY  newspaper  clipping  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  has  brought  to  our  editorial  consciousness  a 
flood  of  recollections,  to  which  the  substance  of  the  clipping 
has  added  a  moral  for  these  times. 

It  is  now  more  than  30  years  since  a  certain  day  when,  as 
we  sat  at  our  desk  grinding  out  "copy"  for  an  impatient 
composition  room  foreman,  who  for  half  an  hour  had  been 
whistling  down  the  tube  to  our  excruciating  agony,  the 
door  of  our  dimly  lighted  sanctum  opened,  and  on  the 
threshold  stood  a  stranger. 

"My  name  is  George,"  he  said,  advancing  slightly,  as 
we  looked  up. 

There  was  something  in  that  stranger's  face  that  riveted 
instant  attention — something  in  the  voice  and  attitude 
that  inspired  instant  interest.  The  thought  of  Henry 
George,  father  of  the  Single  Tax  and  author  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  then  just  in  the  making  of  world-wide  fame, 


was  as  far  from  our  mind  as  the  nebular  hypothesis.  We 
had  never  seen  a  portrait  of  Henry  George,  and  there  had 
been  no  intimation  of  his  being  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  scene  of  our  daily  labors. 

Yet  that  face — particularly  that  Shakespearean  brow 
and  those  calm,  earnest  eyes — persisted  in  prompting  our 
surprised  intelligence  with  what  seemed  only  the  widest 
guess. 

"My  name  is  George,"  had  been  his  sole  introduction. 
"Not  'Progress  and  Poverty'"  we  ventured  desperately. 
H,e  smiled  assentingly. 

"Yes,  'Progress  and  Poverty'"  he  replied  "I  am  Henry 
George." 

There  followed  much  felicitation,  as  convincing  as  we 
could  make  it,  upon  his  "advent  to  our  midst,"  and  a 
conversation  never  to  be  forgotten  and  destined  to  be  re- 
called in  future  years  by  many  communications  between 
us,  although  we  never  met  again. 

Within  a  year  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland  had 
absorbed  and  become  the  special  champion  of  the  Single 
Tax  theory,  and  Ohio  rang  with  its  reverberations  in 
politics.  The  world  greeted  "Progress  amd  Poverty"  as 
an  epoch-making  book,  England  evincing  as  much  in- 
terest in  it  as  America,  and  translators  of  a  dozen  tongues 
were  busy  over  its  pages. 

But  now  we  come  upon  a  very  different  manifestation 
of  its  author's  genius — a  love  letter  written  to  his  wife  on 
the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  their  first  meeting.  They 
were  at  the  time  an  obscure  couple,  as  fame  goes,  and  the 
struggle  with  family  cares  bore  heavily  on  the  shoulders 
of  Henry  George. 

No  separation  had  occurred,  to  occasion  this  letter,  now 
brought  to  us  in  the  newspaper  clipping  referred  to. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  were  at  home.  She  had  retired 
and  he  had  been  working  at  his  desk  late  into  the  night. 
But  he  had  not  forgotten  it  was  the  anniversary  of  their 
first  meeting  23  years  before,  and  he  penned  this  missive, 
to  be  discovered  by  Mrs.  George  in  the  morning. 

"It  is  23  years  ago  tonight,"  he  wrote,  "since  we  first 
met — I  only  a  month  or  two  older  than  Harry  and  you 
not  much  older  than  oUir  Jen.  For  23  years  we  have  been 
closer  to  each  other  than  to  anyone  else  in  the  world,  and  I 
think  we  esteem  each  other  more  and  love  each  other  better 
than  when  we  first  began  to  love.  You  are  now  'fat,  fair 
and  forty, '  and  to  me  the  mature  woman  is  more  handsome 
and  more  lovable  than  the  slip  of  a  girl  whom  23  years 
ago  I  met  without  knowing  that  my  life  was  to  be  bound 
up  with  hers. 

"We  are  not  rich;  so  poor  just  now,  in  fact,  that  all  I 
can  give  you  on  this  anniversary  is  a  little  love  letter;  but 
there  is  no  one  we  can  afford  to  envy,  and  in  each  other's 
love  we  have  what  no  wealth  could  compensate  for. 
And  so  let  us  go  on,  true  and  loving,  trusting  in  Him  to 
carry  us  further  who  has  brought  us  so  far  with  so  little 
regret.  For  23  years  you  have  been  mine,  and  I  have  been 
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yours,  and  though  23  years  your  husband,  I  am  more  than 
ever  your  lover." 

This  picture  of  domestic  felicity,  of  devoted  loyalty 
between  husband  and  wife,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  of  a  home  undismayed  by  considerations  of  ad- 
versity, but  having  an  outlook  of  happiness  on  account 
of  conjugal  love  alone,  is  a  picture  which  we  may  well 
pause  to  contemplate  in  these  times,  when  the  domestic 
fireside  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  memory  and  the 
obligations  of  marriage  and  parenthood  sit  altogether  too 
lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  wedded. 

Jersey's  Tax  Injustice 

(Editorial,  Camden  Evening  Courier). 
"\7"OU  keep  your  house  ship-shape.     You  paint  it  often 
and  never  let  the  repairs  get  beyond  you.     You  see 
that  the  lawn  and  shrubbery  is  trimmed. 

The  house  next  door  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  house. 
But  it  is  dirty,  unpainted  and  badly  in  need  of  repair. 
The  grass  is  a  foot  high  and  there  is  no  shrubbery  at  all. 

You  own  the  home  you  live  in. 

The  owner  of  the  place  next  door  is  holding  it  for  "in- 
vestment." 

Yet  you  pay  the  higher  taxes.  And  the  more  you  im- 
prove your  place,  inside  or  out,  the  more  taxes  you  will 
have  to  pay. 

In  short,  the  owner  is  penalized  for  being  a  good  citizen, 
for  taking  pride  in  his  home  and  in  his  community. 

*  *  *  * 

Suppose  one  of  Camden's  industries  needs  new  machinery 
to  bring  its  plant  up  to  date. 

If  it  gets  that  machinery  the  taxes  will  jump.  Every 
improvement  it  makes  to  its  factory,  every  effort  it  exerts 
to  better  conditions  for  its  workers  will  send  the  tax  bill 
that  much  higher. 

Thus  the  manufacturer  too,  is  penalized  for  helping  in- 
dustry, his  community  and  his  State. 

*  *  *  * 

Now  consider  the  South  Jersey  farmer. 

He  would  like  to  improve  his  equipment.  Some  of  it 
is  old  and  out-of-date.  He  would  put  in  a  couple  of  tractors. 
He  would  modernize  his  dairy. 

Yet  every  such  step  would  bring  the  farmer  a  fat  rise 
in  taxes.  The  less  efficient  his  farm,  the  lower  his  taxes. 
The  more  antiquated  his  methods,  the  less  he  will  have 
to  dump  into  the  State  coffers.  The  less  he  serves  his 
fellowman,  the  cheaper  it  will  be  for  him. 

Thus  the  farmer,  too,  must  pay  dear  for  being  a  progressive 
citizen. 

*  *  *  * 

There  are  two  important  factors  in  this  miscarriage  of 
taxation  in  New  Jersey. 

One  is  the  purely  personal  taxes — taxes  on  household 
goods,  machinery,  farm  implements — and  in  fact,  all  the 


tools  of  industry.  Not  only  are  these  personal  taxes  un- 
fair in  themselves  but  they  are  levied  unfairly. 

The  other  large  factor  in  New  Jersey  taxation  is  the 
relative  assessments  on  improved  and  unimproved  land. 

Here  again  a  penalty  is  provided  for  the  man  with  pride 
in  his  community. 

Recently  we  published  on  this  page  an  article  on  "Site- 
value  Taxation"  by  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  chairman  of  In- 
dustrial Tax  Relief,  Inc. 

This  organization  would  make  land  itself,  rather  than 
improvements,  the  principal  basis  for  tax  assessment.  It 
would  tax  the  man  who  lets  land  lay  idle  for  his  full  share 
of  the  burden,  instead  of  putting  it  all  on  those  with  im- 
proved property. 

We  will  not  rehearse  the  thoughts  in  Mr.  Chandler's 
article  here.  His  scheme  appears  to  have  real  merit.  It 
is  logical  and  it  is  workable. 

There  is  at  present  a  Tangible  Personal  Property  Tax 
Commission  in  New  Jersey.  That  commission  has  just 
called  a  series  of  hearings  on  proposals  to  abandon  personal 
and  industrial  taxes.  Here  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  why  not  give  our  tax  laws  a  thorough  overhauling,  just 
as  we  did  our  traffic  laws?  Why  not  consider  the  "Site- 
value"  method  as  well  as  the  abandonment  of  the  iniqui- 
tous personal  and  industrial  levies? 

Farmers  Turning  To  Us 

(Editorial  Rural  New  Yorker,  Jan.  26,  1929). 

OUR  correspondence  indicates  that  many  farmers  have 
come  to  adopt  economic  rent  as  a  basis  of  taxation. 
They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  worked  this  out  in 
their  own  way,  without  identifying  it  with  the  old  "Single 
Tax"  ideas  taught  by  the  old  economists.  The  principle 
of  economic  rent  is  that  rent  is  the  amount  (or  value)  of 
products  received  from  land  above  the  cost  of  production. 
When  land  is  so  poor  that  it  produces  only  enough  to  pay 
the  cost  of  culture,  there  is  no  rent.  Of  course  this  applies 
to  land  used  for  residential  and  business  purposes  as  well 
as  to  cultivated  areas.  Under  a  system  of  taxing  rent 
values,  there  is  no  tax  on  improvements.  To  suddenly 
adopt  the  rent  value  as  a  basis  of  taxation  would  work  an 
unfair  hardship  on  people  who  have  invested  their  savings 
in  land  values  under  the  present  system  as  a  protection 
for  old  age  or  for  dependents.  But  this  difficulty  could 
be  overcome  by  taking,  say  5  per  cent,  off  the  assessments 
of  improvements  and  adding  it  to  land  values  for  20  years, 
when  the  improvements  would  be  taxless.  Farmers  as  a 
whole  have  been  shy  of  the  so-called  "Single  Tax"  plan 
because  it  looked  like  an  extra  burden  for  their  larger  acre- 
age, but  by  their  own  process  of  reasoning  they  are  now 
coming  practically  to  the  same  thing  in  demanding  that 
all  taxes  be  collected  on  net  income.  While  not  fully  the 
same  thing,  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  principle.  There 
would  be  no  tax  except  when  there  is  a  profit  from  the  use 
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of  land  alone,  and  these  farmers  begin  to  see  that  the  enor- 
mous rental  values  of  city  lands  now  going  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals would  pay  the  taxes  of  the  nation. 

What  Ails  the  Theatre? 

High  Land  Prices  and 

High  Rents 

JAMES  R.  BROWN,   PRESIDENT  MANHATTAN 
SINGLE  TAX   CLUB 

(Special  article  in  New  York  Sunday  World,  Jan.  6.) 

HARD  times  have  struck  the  theatrical  business. 
Carking  care  grips  the  managers. 

How  to  increase  receipts  and  keep  down  expenses  is  the 
all-absorbing  thought. 

The  troubles  of  the  theatre  are  not  the  troubles  of  the 
theatre  only  but  of  all  industry — high  overhead  and  dimin- 
ishing receipts.  This  condition  is  not  an  accident,  but 
like  all  effects  it  has  a  cause,  and  the  only  remedy  is  the 
removal  of  the  cause. 

The  problem  is  not  solved  by  merely  reducing  here  and 
there  salaries,  for  the  trouble  is  not  fundamentally  due 
to  high  salaries.  Lower  compensation  to  players  is  not 
by  any  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 

The  trouble  of  the  theatre  lies  deeper  than  the  salary 
question  and  is  fourfold  in  manifestation,  but  due  to  one 
common  cause — a  very  clumsy  and  unjust  system  of  taxa- 
tion that  produces  dear  land,  dear  building  material  and 
imposes  heavy  taxes  on  building  and  equipment,  and  the 
high  rents  theatre-goers  are  compelled  to  pay,  seriously 
limiting  their  ticket  purchasing  ability. 

WHY   IS  LAND  SO   DEAR  ? 

First,  the  outrageously  high  cost  of  land  constitutes  a 
serious  part  of  the  burden  carried  by  this  industry.  Why 
is  land  so  dear?  No  matter  where  you  are,  to  buy  enough 
land  to  bury  a  snake,  it  costs  a  King's  ransom.  Land 
costs  nothing  to  produce;  the  legend  says  it  was  made  by 
the  Creator  and  given  to  the  race  free  of  charge.  There 
are  a  lot  of  us  busy  trying  with  great  success  to  correct 
that  oversight. 

The  selling  price  of  everything  but  land  is  determined 
by  the  cost  of  production.  The  scientific  truth  is  that 
the  selling  price  of  land  has  a  different  genesis  and  nature 
than  the  selling  price  of  things  made  by  man. 

The  selling  price  of  land  is  the  amount  of  economic  rent 
or  annual  social  service  value  that  we  fail  to  collect  by 
taxation,  capitalized. 

By  social  service  we  mean  streets,  roads,  schools,  police, 
fire  department,  etc.,  and  the  advantages  growing  out  of 
an  ever  increasing  population. 

The  better  the  social  service  and  the  greater  the  pressure 
of  population,  the  higher  will  be  the  annual  social  value, 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  this  socially  created  value 


we  fail  to  collect   by   taxation,   the   greater   will  be  the 
selling  price  of  land. 

To  keep  land  reasonably  cheap  so  that  industry  can  buy 
and  use  it  without  being  crushed,  we  must  collect  more 
of  economic  rent.  This  and  this  alone  will  keep  the  selling 
price  of  land  down  to  a  reasonable  usable  level. 

CORRECT  VIEW  OF  TAXATION 

Second — The  cost  of  building  material  is  greatly 
augmented  by  taxes  that  fall  upon  industry  in  all  direc- 
tions and  must  be  added  to  the  selling  price  of  all  products. 
Hence  the  cost  of  building  theatres  is  artificially  high 
because  of  a  foolish  tax  system. 

Third — Not  the  least  by  any  means  of  the  burdens 
carried  by  the  theatre  is  the  tax  levied  upon  building  and 
equipment,  a  tax  without  justification  in  science,  ethics 
or  business. 

To  get  a  correct  concept  of  what  taxation  really  is  and 
how  it  should  be  administered  is  the  first  step  toward  salva- 
tion. Now  taxation  is  a  payment  to  the  city  by  the  citizen 
for  what  the  city  has  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  social 
services  already  enumerated.  If  the  city  repairs  the  street 
in  front  of  your  property,  improves  the  schools  or  sand- 
papers the  police,  then  the  city  is  justified  in  sending  a  bill, 
but  to  send  a  bill  when  no  service  is  rendered,  no  goods 
delivered,  is  unbusinesslike,  unethical  and  not  in  harmony 
with  economic  law. 

A  building  put  up  by  a  citizen  is  not  a  service  rendered 
by  the  city  and  to  tax  such  a  building  is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  rights  of  private  property.  In  other  words  it  is 
taking  private  property  for  public  use.  The  reason  we 
take  private  property  for  public  use  is  because  we  stupidly 
give  away  (through  failure  to  collect)  vast  sums  of  publicly 
created  values  to  private  persons  who  render  no  service, 
deliver  no  goods.  They  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
some  one  else,  the  builder,  the  producer,  gets  nothing  for 
something. 

In  New  York  City  we  yearly  give  away  at  least  $400,- 
000,000  of  publicly  created  values,  and  to  make  good  the 
deficit  caused  in  our  natural  revenue  by  this  act  of  folly, 
we  tax,  fine  and  penalize  to  a  degree  simply  criminal,  every 
man  who  employs  labor  and  capital  in  doing  useful  things. 

Our  present  system  of  taxation  is  simply  a  fine  upon  in- 
dustry and  a  premium  upon  idleness. 

HURTING  THE  THEATRE 

With  a  3  per  cent,  tax  rate  in  about  thirty  years  we  take 
from  the  theatre  owner  the  price  of  his  theatre.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  paid  twice  for  this  theatre,  once  to 
the  builder  (that  payment  was  just  and  right)  and  a  second 
time  to  the  city,  which  is  not  just  or  right,  for  the  city 
did  not  build  the  theatre  and  therefore  should  make  no 
charge.  It  should  charge  for  the  streets,  fire  department, 
police,  etc.,  but  the  value  of  buildings  or  any  form  of  capital 
value  is  not  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  services  the 
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city  gives  to  a  citizen.  The  land  value  alone  is  the  true 
and  just  and  only  measure  of  such  services. 

Fourthly,  the  excessively  high  rents  paid  by  our  citizens 
leave  a  small  margin  of  surplus  earnings  that  can  be  spent 
with  the  theatre,  so  in  a  dual  way  we  hurt  the  theatre  in- 
dustry, first  by  artificially  heavy  overhead,  and  then  by 
impoverishing  their  customers. 

The  remedy  is  to  collect  publicly  created  values  for  the 
support  of  public  utilities,  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  now  levied 
on  any  form  of  industry.  In  other  words,  substitute  public 
value  in  the  place  of  private  property,  for  the  support  of 
the  city. 

Keep  in  mind  all  taxes  levied  on  labor  or  capital  values 
are  added  into  the  cost  of  living. 

No  tax  levied  on  land  value  can  be  added  into  the  cost 
of  anything;  only  taxes  not  laid  upon  publicly  created 
values  can  be  added  into  the  load  carried  by  industry. 

Half  of  City  Area  Unbuilt 

A  LTHOUGH  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  more  densely 
p*  populated  than  Shanghai,  China,  and  2,500,000  per- 
sons in  five  boroughs  live  in  overcrowded  "old  law"  tene- 
ment houses,  nearly  half  of  the  land  in  New  York  City  is 
still  unbuilt  and  largely  available  for  dwellings,  business 
and  industry,  according  to  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs. 

The  Regional  Plan  survey,  based  upon  five  years  of 
intensive  study  of  the  metropolitan  area  within  a  fifty- 
mile  radius  of  New  York  City,  finds  a  definite  trend  toward 
decentralization  of  population  in  New  York  City,  with 
indications  that  the  next  few  years  will  witness  an  even 
greater  exodus  to  the  suburbs. 

"What  may  give  us  hope,  if  we  have  the  courage  to 
act,"  the  report  says,  referring  to  the  fact  that  some  parts 
of  the  city  show  low  population  densities,  "is  that  although 
certain  parts  of  Manhattan  and  a  few  spots  in  adjoining 
boroughs  and  towns  are  overcrowded,  the  region  as  a  whole 
is  not  populated  too  densely.  The  present  population 
of  the  whole  region  could  be  housed  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  New  York  City  (297  square  miles),  at  an  average 
density  that  would  be  but  scarcely  higher  than  the  present 
moderate  average  throughout  Kings  County — fifty  persons 
to  the  acre.  The  area  of  the  region  is,  however,  5,528 
square  miles,  or  eighteen  times  the  area  of  New  York  City. 

"On  the  unbuilt  land  in  New  York  City,"  the  report 
continues,  "2,500,000  people  could  be  housed  without 
raising  the  population  density  of  these  new  areas  to  more 
than  thirty  persons  to  the  acre." 

Building  Investment  for  January,  1929. 

A  MINNESOTA  FARMER  inquires:  "What  is  farm 
•*  *•  relief  anyway?"  Mostly  it  is  the  feeling  that  comes 
after  a  strenuous  Presidential  campaign. — 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


False  Education  in  Our 

Colleges  and  Universities 

ADDRESS   BY   EMIL  O.  JORGENSEN 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MERCHANTS 
FEDERAL  TAX  LEAGUE,  BEFORE  THE  THIRD  HENRY  GEORGE 
MEMORIAL  CONGRESS  HELD  IN  CHICAGO,  SEPT.  10-13, 1928. 

(Reprinted  from  The  American  Teacher) 

ONE  of  the  saddest  questions  that  I  have  heard  since 
coming  into  this  convention  is  "Why  in  view  of  the 
soundness  and  justice  of  the  Henry  George  idea  and  its 
tremendous  importance  to  every  human  being,  are  young 
people  becoming  less  and  less  interested  in  it?" 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  a  full  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question.  One  thing,  however,  I  am  very 
certain  of,  and  that  is  that  the  false  education  regarding 
the  Henry  George  reform  which  is  streaming  through  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  declining  interest  that  our  young  men  and  women  are 
taking  in  it. 

Now  when  I  say  false  education  I  mean  just  that.  I 
do  not  have  in  mind  intellectual  error;  I  have  in  mind 
untruthfulness  and  downright  dishonesty.  I  can  and  do 
have  the  highest  respect  for  any  one  who  disagrees  with 
me  so  long  as  he  is  sincere,  but  I  can  have  absolutely  no 
respect  for  anyone  who  disagrees  with  me  when  I  know 
that  he  is  not  sincere. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  this  false  education 
which  I  feel  is  doing  so  much,  not  merely  to  turn  the  minds 
of  our  young  people  against  the  Henry  George  reform, 
but  to  hold  back  the  movement  for  the  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities  as  well. 

TAX   LEAGUE  FORMED 

About  nine  years  ago,  after  a  long  period  of  thought 
and  discussion,  a  group  of  men  met  in  Chicago  and  formed 
the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Federal  Tax  League 
with  my  friend,  Otto  Cullman,  as  chairman.  The  purpose 
of  this  organization  was  to  promote  legislation  along  the 
Henry  George  lines  and  I  was  called  in  to  act  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  Information.  We  had  a  bill  drawn  up  which  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  the  fruits  of  human 
labor  about  $1,000,000,000  by  substituting  therefor  a  one 
per  cent,  tax  on  the  unearned  values  of  lands  and  natural 
resources  in  excess  oi  $10,000.  This  bill,  was  of  course, 
a  long  way  from  the  full  Single  Tax  programme  of  Henry 
George  but  it  was  at  least  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  was 
drafted  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston  and  introduced  into  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Nolan  of  California  and  became 
known  as  the  Ralston-Nolan  bill. 

We  pushed  the  bill,  of  course,  as  hard  as  we  could. 
Money  was  easier  in  1919  and  1920  than  it  is  now  and  we 
were  able  to  send  out  over  the  country  some  two  million 
pamphlets  and  circulars  about  it.  Much  discussion  was 
aroused,  a  great  deal  of  favorable  sentiment  was  developed 
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and  it  looked  for  a  time  like  the  bill  might  go  through, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  railroads  and  other  large 
"vested  interests"  were  doing  their  best  to  inflame  the 
farmers  against  it. 

About  a  year  after  the  bill  had  been  introduced,  how- 
ever, something  significant  happened.  It  was  announced 
that  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  had  formed  in  Wisconsin  University 
an  "Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics  and  Public 
Utilities"  which  would  investigate  in  an  "impartial,  dis- 
interested and  scientific  manner"  the  various  problems 
pertaining  to  land,  public  utilities  and  taxation.  We  were 
delighted  to  hear  it.  For  any  reform,  as  you  know,  that 
is  as  sound  and  just  in  principle  as  the  Henry  George  re- 
form is,  has  nothing  to  lose  but  everything  to  gain  by  having 
the  searchlight  of  impartial  investigation  cast  upon  it  and 
we  therefore  welcomed  the  news  regarding  Dr.  Ely's  re- 
search Institute. 

PROPAGANDA— NOT   RESEARCH 

To  our  great  surprise,  however,  the  Ely  Institute — 
which  was  privately  financed — began  its  career  by  accept- 
ing contributions  from  the  very  corporations  whose  prop- 
erty interests  it  was  going  to  investigate  and  which  cor- 
porations had  always  fought  any  measure  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  Henry  George  idea.  To  our  still  greater 
astonishment  Dr.  Ely  next  had  Prof.  B.  H.  Hibbard  write, 
in  behalf  of  the  Institute,  a  special  article  for  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards — one  of  the  largest 
corporations  back  of  the  Institute — an  article  attacking 
the  Ralston-Nolan  bill  in  every  shape  and  manner 
and  which  article,  broadcast  by  the  real  estate  boards  in 
1921,  probably  did  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about 
the  bill's  defeat. 

It  was  a  very  strange  beginning  for  a  "disinterested 
research  institute"  and  it  staggered  us.  It  looked  very 
much  as  though  the  real  purpose  of  the  Institute  was  not 
to  carry  on  "impartial,  scientific  and  disinterested  re- 
search," but  to  carry  on  propaganda — propaganda  for 
the  benefit  of  the  privileged  interests  supporting  it. 

And  that  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  Institute  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  events  that  have  occurred 
since  this  time.  Today  the  Ely  Institute,  which  is  housed 
in  Samuel  Insull's  favorite  university — Northwestern — 
not  merely  has  upon  its  Board  of  Trustees  such  represen- 
tatives of  monopoly  as  Rufus  C.  Dawes,  William  S.  Kies, 
Frank  O.  Lowden  and  General  Nathan  W.  MacChesney, 
but  the  contributions  received  from  the  Rockefeller  and 
Carnegie  corporations,  from  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  the  railroads,  the  public  utilities  and 
other  interests  with  big  axes  to  grind  (see  "Review  of 
Reviews,"  September,  1928)  approximate  $100,000  a  year. 
This  would  certainly  indicate  that  the  Institute  is  not 
"disinterested." 

Again,  from  the  very  beginning  the  Institute  has  made 
a  practice  of  submitting  its  manuscripts  (and  fifty  books 


are  scheduled  to  be  written)  to  representatives  of  the  large 
privileged  organizations  back  of  it  before  these  manu- 
scripts have  been  published — all  of  which  definitely  shows 
that  it  is  not  "impartial." 

EXPOSING   ELY 

Finally,  the  Institute  started  out  on  its  long  task  by 
laying  down  its  conclusions  in  advance  of  any  investiga- 
tions— conclusions,  by  the  way,  that  are  worth  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  public  utility  and  land  speculation  in- 
terests— all  of  which  shows  very  plainly  that  it  is  not 
"scientific." 

After  some  four  years  of  "watchful  waiting,"  therefore, 
we  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  Ely  Institute,  instead  of 
trying  to  live  up  to  its  claims,  was  making  a  foul  attempt 
to  wipe  us  off  the  earth.  And  since  we  were  not  disposed  to 
be  wiped  off  the  earth  without  at  least  a  struggle  in  self- 
defense  we  boldly  decided  to  attack  it. 

Our  opening  gun  was  fired  in  July  of  1924.  In  that 
month  we  printed  in  our  Bulletin  an  article  entitled  "Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely  Exposed"  which  was  promptly  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form.  I  asked  four  men — Otto  Cullman, 
Harry  H.  Willock,  James  A.  Bell  and  J.  H.  McGill— to 
stand  the  expense  of  having  20,000  of  these  pamphlets 
sent  over  the  country  and  they  did.  One  thousand  copies 
were  sent  directly  to  the  authorities  and  faculty  members 
of  Wisconsin  University  where  the  Ely  Institute  was  located. 
The  shot  hit  the  mark.  Dr.  Ely  came  out  with  an  open 
letter  denouncing  the  "unfairness"  of  his  assailants  while 
several  of  his  colleagues  rushed  to  his  defense.  We  were 
pretty  hard  pressed  for  a  while  and  many  of  our  own  friends 
withdrew  their  support  but  we  kept  right  on.  Each  suc- 
ceeding month  we  came  out  with  a  new  article  in  our  little 
paper  about  the  institute. 

WARNING  FROM  LAFOLLETTE 
This  running  fire  soon  began  to  tell.  The  whispering 
increased  and  open  discussion  set  in.  Senator  LaFollete 
wrote  in  his  magazine  an  editorial  entitled  "Monopoly 
Subsidizes  Education"  and  warned  the  university  author- 
ities to  set  their  house  in  order.  Rumors  now  began  to 
float.  Dr.  Ely  added  Frank  O.  Lowden  and  Gen.  Nathan 
MacChesney  of  Illinois  to  his  Board  of  Trustees  and  in 
July  of  1925 — just  one  year  after  we  fired  the  openng  shot 
— the  Ely  Institute  moved  out  of  state-supported  Wis- 
consin University  (where  Dr.  Ely  had  been  teaching  for 
thirty  years)  into  privately-owned  Northwestern  University 
in  Chicago.  In  the  following  month  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  Wisconsin  met  and  passed  the  following  resolution1 

"That  no  gifts,  donations  nor  subsidies  shall  in  future 
be  accepted  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
from  any  incorporated  educational  endowments  or  organ- 
izations of  like  character." 

Well,  that  was  that.  But  what  to  do  now?  The  spur- 
ious Ely  Institute  was  not  dead;  it  had  only  moved  into 
safer  quarters.  After  a  few  more  months  of  "watchful 
waiting"  we  therefore  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
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was  to  lay  the  matter  before  some  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional bodies  of  the  land  and  ask  for  investigation  of  it. 
At  once  there  was  a  wild  scampering  for  cover.  The 
officials  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  in  par- 
ticular, refused  to  look  into  the  Institute  regardless  of  the 
charges  against  it. 

But  not  so  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  The 
Chicago  local  of  this  organization  was  the  first  to  inquire 
into  the  case  and  in  April  of  1926  this  local — the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Men  Teachers— passed  a  resolution  denounc- 
ing the  Ely  Institute  as  "an  insidiously  dangerous  factor 
in  the  social  and  educational  fabric  of  our  country."  The 
national  body,  however,  not  wishing  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  Institute  without  the  fullest  possible  investigation  of 
it  ordered  its  Educational  Committee  to  make  such  an 
investigation.  The  Education  Committee  spent  prac- 
tically a  whole  year  at  its  task  examining  books,  records 
and  documents  and  in  1927  reported  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  that  the 
Ely  Institute  was  "misusing  the  conception  of  research 
and  masquerading  under  false  colors" — in  other  words, 
that  it  was  not  a  true  investigational  body,  as  it  claimed, 
but  was  a  huge  propaganda  organization  in  disguise. 

BATTLE  WILL   GO  ON 

This  report  of  the  teachers  was  followed  some  two  months 
later  by  a  similar  report  from  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Labor  which,  in  annual  convention  assembled,  condemned 
the  Ely  Institute  for  sailing  under  false  colors  and  for 
"degrading  research  to  the  level  of  special  pleading." 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  however,  which  met 
in  annual  convention  in  October  not  merely  declined  to 
concur  with  the  teachers,  but  positively  refused  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  in  any  shape  or  manner.* 

This  action  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  al' 
the  more  amazing  in  view  of  the  startling  disclosures  now 
being  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  shown  that  the  Ely  Insti- 
tute has  received  from  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation alone,  a  total  of  $75,000  during  the  last  three  years; 
that  the  "facts"  it  has  gathered  and  the  reports,  pamph- 
lets and  textbooks  it  has  published  are  decidedly  favorable 
to  the  corporation  from  which  its  contributions  are  re- 
ceived; and  that  it  has  gathered  unto  itself,  not  merely 
officials  high  in  public  utility  circles,  but  educators  who  have 
always  been  friendly  to  the  utility  interests — educators 
who  have  repeatedly  fought  legislation  that  would  reduce 
the  utilities'  profits,  who  are  secretly  paid  by  the  utilities 
to  address  gatherings  of  students  and  teachers,  and  who 
are  awarded  munificent  salaries  and  expense  accounts 
to  "survey"  text-books  and  establish  utility  courses  in 
American  schools  and  colleges. 


the  above  address  was  delivered,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  its  1928  convention 
itutions  which  have  proven  to  be  subsi- 
carrying  on  propaganda  under  the  guise 
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adopted  resolutions  condemning  those  institutions   which  have  proven  to  be  subsi- 
dized by  special  interests"  and  which  are  "carrying  on  pn 


of  disinterested  research." — Editor. 


Notwithstanding  the  strange  action  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
however,  the  storm  of  indignation  against  the  Ely  Insti- 
tute is  slowly  but  surely  rising.  Civic  associations,  re- 
form leagues  and  other  bodies,  one  after  another,  are  now 
voicing  their  protest  in  resolutions  against  it  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  itself  will  soon  reverse  its 
decision.  The  publishers  of  the  Institute's  books,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  are  growing  alarmed  at  the  course  events 
are  taking  and  if  the  publishers  once  refuse  to  accept  new 
manuscripts  from  the  Institute  the  financial  support  back 
of  it  will  soon  peter  out. 

However,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  never  safe  to 
count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  The  Ely 
Institute  is  still  going  strong  and  every  fortification  is 
being  thrown  around  it.  Its  vitality  appears  to  be  unim- 
paired and  its  financial  support  is  certainly  as  great  as 
ever  before.  It  has  turned  out  seven  crops  of  teachers, 
it  has  published  fourteen  of  its  proposed  fifty  text-and- 
reference  books,  and  these  teachers  and  text-books  it  has, 
with  the  aid  of  the  public  utilities  and  the  real  estate  boards, 
now  got  into  more  than  three  hundred  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States.*  So  while  the 
movement  has  been  started  that  will  certainly  finish  the 
Ely  Institute  if  it  keeps  on,  there  is  always  a  danger  that 
it  might  not  keep  on.  And  if  the  movement  does  not  keep 
on  to  the  bitter  end  the  great  battle  for  honest  education 
will  be  lost  instead  of  won. 

"This,  however,  is  only  a  small  indication  of  the  real  length  of  the 
Institute's  arm.  Ely's  popular  old  text-books,  for  instance — notably 
his  "Outlines  of  Economics,"  and  his  "Elementary  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics"— two  text-books  used  in  more  than  2,200  high  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  do  not  now  merely  bear  the  name  of  the 
Institute  but  they  have  been  skillfully  revised  during  the  last  few  years 
to  conform  to  the  teachings  of  the  Institute.  These  two  text -books 
alone  are  now  influencing  the  minds  of  at  least  a  half  million  students 
a  year. — E.  O.  J. 

The  Coming  World  Conference 

FROM  July  27  to  August  2  the  Fourth  International 
Conference    of    Georgists    will    meet    in    Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected.     On  this 
occasion  will  be  celebrated  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Committee 
at  11  Tothill  Street,  London,  England,  and  all  those  desir- 
ing reservations  should  communicate  with  the  Committee. 
A  great  number  of  visitors  from  this  side  of  the  water  are 
anticipated.  Further  details  will  be  printed  in  forth- 
coming LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

IN    the   Los   Angeles    Tidings    (Catholic   Weekly)    Mr. 
William  Lacy,  President  Community  Welfare  Founda- 
tion, says: 

"Very  many  large  fortunes  have  been  made  through 
increases  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  I  feel  that  a  very 
strong  responsibility  rests  upon  those  whose  material 
prosperity  has  been  increased  in  this  way." 
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Gasoline  Taxes 

T  THINK  the  new  gasoline  taxes  most  dangerous,  bring- 
•••  ing  a  great  revenue  and  with  the  factitious  justice  of 
taxing  only  the  users  of  automobiles.  It  ought  to  be  shown 
up;  a  plea  pro  and  con  would  attract  attention,  with  well 
known  names  signed  to  them. 

The  gasoline  tax  has  already  raised  the  "gas  bootlegger" 
as  well  as  the  horde  of  spies  and  tax  collectors. 

It  penalizes  travel  and  also  the  users  of  gas  for  farm 
tractors,  for  heating,  light  and  power. 

It  is  a  subsidy  to  the  coal  owners,  and  to  the  railroads, 
alleviating  their  most  serious  competition. 

It  falls  most  heavily  on  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  in  quantity  or  to  carry  the  gas  through  States.  It 
presses  most  heavily  where  the  roads  are  worst. 

It  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  with  a  profit. 

Cheap  gas  vastly  raises  rural  land  values  —  this  is  a  plan 
to  avoid  their  paying  for  the  benefit. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  has  no  limit  except,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  "what  the  traffic  will  bear." 

Which  of  the  canons  of  taxation  does  it  not  violate? 

Desperate  Florida  has  a  5c  a  gallon  tax,  say  25%  ad 
retail  valorem.  Think  of  the  comic  sociology  that  approves 
of  goods  legally  made  "worth"  a  third  more  on  one  side 
of  an  imaginary  line  or  of  a  creek  than  on  the  other! 

—  BOLTON  HALL. 

Subway  Problem  Is  Now  Clear 


pHE  air  is  very  much  cleared  as  the  result  of  P.  R.  T's 
-*•    action  in  declining  to  renew  the  Broad  Street  subway 
lease  upon  the  present  terms. 

It  is  now  established  that  as  a  business  venture  the 
subway  is  a  money  loser,  not  a  money  maker. 

Somebody  has  to  pay  those  losses.  There  are  only 
two  parties  who  can  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  One  of  them 
is  the  car  rider.  The  other  is  the  taxpayer. 

If  the  car  rider  pays,  it  means  a  higher  rate  of  fare  on 
the  subway,  or  a  general  fare  increase  upon  the  entire 
city  transit  system. 

To  this  Mitten  Management  has  announced  its  opposi- 
tion. It  is  bad  business.  It  is  unfair  to  the  car  rider. 

The  taxpayers  voted  to  build  the  subway.  Its  con- 
struction has  immensely  increased  the  value  of  property 
along  its  route,  and  the  increase  has  only  just  begun.  Real 
estate  interests  and  business  men  are  the  chief  beneficiaries. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  beneficiaries  should  get 
away  with  fortunes  at  the  expense  either  of  the  general 
taxpayer  or  of  the  car  rider.  They  are  required  by  every 
equitable  consideration  to  share  their  benefits,  and  this  they 
can  do  by  paying  taxes  to  the  city  commensurate  with  the 
advantages  the  city  has  conferred  upon  them  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  subway. 

—  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 


Address  of  C.  LeBaron  Goeller 

HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SEPT.  10,  1928 
T  HAVE  selected  a  text  from  the  gospel  by  Henry  George 
*•  found  in  his  book  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  Chap.  I, 
and  the  tenth  paragraph: 

"Some  get  an  infinitely  better  and  easier  living  now  tha 
before  the  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery,  but 
others  find  it  hard  to  get  a  living  at  all." 

The  margin  of  production  has  always  been  of  interest 
to  me  because  it  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  law 
wages,  and  the  law  of  wages  is  the  central  point  of  interes 
in  the  Single  Tax  system. 

As  we  all  know,  "Wages  depend  upon  the  margin 
production,  or  upon  the  produce  that  labor  can  obtain  at 
the  highest  point  of  natural  productiveness  open  to  it 
without  the  payment  of  rent."  Also  that  all  wages  de 
pend  finally  upon  the  lowest  wages,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  every  floor  of  a  building  depends  ultimately 
upon  the  lowest  course  of  the  footing  of  the  foundation- 
and  someone  has  maliciously  called  the  very  poorest  peopl 
"the  mud  sills  of  society." 

Now,  since  the  raising  of  wages  is  the  ultimate  obje 
of  the  Single  Tax  philosophy,  as  Henry  George  intimate 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  in  Book  III,  Chapter  III, 
— the  changing  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  into  "Progres 
and  Prosperity"  the  whereabouts  of  this  margin,  and  the 
raising  of  it  so  that  there  will  be  no  involuntary  povert 
becomes  of  exceptional  importance. 

The  margin  of  production  has  international  relatior 
and  the  high  point  several  centuries  ago  was  in  newly 
discovered  America  which  became  the  Mecca  of  the  less 
fortunate  people  of  European  countries.  In  Colonial 
days  the  margin  of  production  was  simply  "a  little  further 
west."  If  a  man  didn't  like  his  present  job,  or  oppor- 
tunity closed  against  hfm  he  pulled  up  stakes  and  went 
west  where  he  could  get  free  land.  The  American  realm 
was  so  vast  that  for  three  centuries  wages  were  at  a  maxi- 
mum reckoned  as  they  should  be  as  a  proportion  of  the 
produce.  The  man  at  the  margin  paid  no  rent  to  any  one 
— all  that  he  produced  was  his  wages.  Thus  when  my 
grandfather  Goeller  came  to  America  about  the  year  1825 
and  established  a  bakery  on  Broome  Street  in  New  York 
City,  he  said  that  this  country  was  "a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey."  But  just  before  he  died  in  1869  he 
said  that  it  was  no  longer  a  land  of  "milk  and  honey" 
— some  were  finding  it  hard  to  get  a  living  even  then.  Thus, 
roughly  speaking,  we  might  say  that  the  margin  of  pro- 
duction was  at  its  height  in  '49,  when  gold  was  washed 
from  placer  claims  in  California.  After  those  claims  were 
worked  out  and  mines  had  to  be  operated,  the  margin 
fell,  and  with  it  fell  wages. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  wages 
were  high  in  proportion  to  actual  produce,  and  in  '49  in 
California  wages  were  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the  produce, 
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allowing  something  for  interest — but  there  was  no  rent. 
Simultaneously  with  the  fall  in  the  margin  of  production 
there  was  a  great  advance  in  the  making  of  labor  saving 
machinery.  The  total  of  produce  vastly  increased — the 
worker  got  about  the  same  quantity — the  same  living — 
but  continuously  received  less  and  less  as  a  proportion. 
At  one  time  he  received  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  what  he 
produced.  Then  this  proportion  gradually  grew  less  and 
less  as  machinery  made  his  product  more  and  more,  till 
now  in  many  cases  he  gets  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
what  he  produces.  In  fact  government  statistics  say  that 
each  farm  worker  now  produces  about  one  hundred  times 
as  much  as  he  did  before  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
machinery.  This  large  portion  which  the  worker  fails 
to  get  the  socialist  calls  a  surplus  product;  however,  we 
define  it  as  monopoly  and  speculative  rent. 

This  surplus  product,  or  monopoly  and  speculative 
rent  we  propose  to  give  back  to  the  worker  through  the 
destruction  of  land  monopoly.  We  propose  a  single  tax 
on  ground  rent — a  tax  that  cannot  be  shifted  by  the  land 
owner  onto  the  land  user,  and  will  therefore  raise  wages 
to  the  full  earnings  of  labor. 

At  present  the  margin  of  production  is  about  as  low  as 
it  can  get,  which  is  shown  by  the  army  of  the  unemployed 
that  exists  in  "prosperous"  times,  so-called.  Late  Presi- 
dent Harding  estimated  that  in  "good  times"  there  were 
normally  two  million  men  out  of  work.  At  present  when 
times  are  not  so  good  there  are  probably  at  least  five  mil- 
lion men  out  of  work,  men  who  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn — five  million  men  competing  for  jobs.  And  when 
there  are  more  men  than  jobs  wages  tend  downward. 

At  present  the  margin  of  production  is  strung  around 
such  places  as  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  along  the 
sides  of  inaccessible  mountain  ranges.  It  is  marked  by 
the  fact  that  land  now  "free"  is  perfectly  worthless,  and 
to  get  to  this  worthless  land  one  has  to  pass  millions  of 
acres  of  uncultivated  but  monopolized  land  that  would 
support  many,  many  times  our  present  population  in  com- 
fort. 

Therefore  we  must  raise  the  margin  of  production  to 
bring  better  and  better  land  into  use  and  prevent  any 
dogs-in-the-manger  from  refusing  others  permission  to  live 
on  the  earth — except  at  a  price.  Thus  only  can  wages  be 
raised. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  put  Single  Tax  across  and  sug- 
gestions of  method  are  always  in  order.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  discourage  anyone  in  any  way  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  Single  Tax  principle  into  operation.  What  I  want 
to  say  is  to  propose  a  mental  experiment  that  Henry 
George  was  so  fond  of.  So  a  hypothetical  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  work  now  being 
done. 

Therefore,  imagine  with  me  for  a  moment,  that  we  are 
to  stop  all  propaganda  work  in  a  city  like  New  York,  for 
instance.  We  are  aiming  to  abolish  poverty  in  New  York 
City.  We  would  abolish  the  slums,  relieve  the  conges- 


tion, raise  wages,  and  lower  rents  and  the  cost  of  living. 
Instead  of  working  in  the  city  itself  we  start  to  work  in 
the  surrounding  territory.  We  start  in  Westchester 
County.  This  county  adjoins  the  City  on  the  North, 
and  is  largely  a  wilderness.  A  number  of  years  ago,  while 
I  still  lived  in  New  York,  I  went  to  Hastings  on  the  Hud- 
son and  then  to  the  end  of  the  trolley  line  to  Uniontown, 
a  couple  of  miles  back  in  the  country,  eastward.  I  walked 
for  several  hours  toward  the  east  and  came  out  at  Tuck- 
ahoe.  And  a  more  complete  wilderness  it  would  be  hard 
to  find,  not  of  tangled  underbrush  as  in  the  Adirondacks 
perhaps,  but  of  desolation.  It  was  the  desolation  of  the 
deer  parks  of  England  and  Scotland.  I  saw  a  few  Italians 
shoveling  at  a  manure  heap,  one  rabbit,  and  a  herd  of 
about  five  cows.  And  this,  remember,  only  a  few  miles 
from  a  city  of  millions  of  souls. 

Suppose  with  me  for  another  moment,  that  we  concen- 
trated all  of  our  energies  to  get  the  Single  Tax  principle 
into  operation  in  Westchester  County  and  the  other 
Counties  adjoining  New  York.  We  are  successful,  and 
the  tax  on  ground  rent  is  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
bottom  drops  out  of  the  land  market  in  those  counties. 
The  selling  price  of  land  in  those  counties  would  be  nil. 
Having  no  selling  price  the  land  in  that  particular  sense 
would  be  free.  No  one  would  pay  rent  to  any  lords  of 
the  soil.  They  would  pay  a  relatively  small  tax,  namely 
the  economic  rent,  to  the  community.  Rents  would  fall 
very  low,  the  cost  of  living  would  fall,  and  wages  would 
go  up. 

Now,  what  would  happen  in  the  City  of  New  York,  even 
admitting  as  we  do  in  our  mental  experiment,  that  there 
has  been  no  Single  Tax  work  done  in  that  city.  Would 
not  people  tend  to  go  to  those  places  that  were  more  favor- 
able? And  would  not  that  very  tendency  reduce  rents 
and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city?  Not  so  very  many 
people  would  have  to  leave  the  city  to  force  an  improve- 
ment in  the  city,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  go  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  wages  and  lower  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
city.  It  will  take  very  little  consideration  to  see  that  this 
is  so.  And  I  will  quote  Henry  George  on  this  very  point, 
—"Progress  and  Poverty,"  Bk.  5,  Chap.  2: 

"Put  to  anyone  capable  of  consecutive  thought  this 
question:  Suppose  there  should  arise  from  the  English 
Channel  or  the  German  Ocean  a  No-man's  land  on  which 
common  labor  to  an  unlimited  amount  should  be  able  to 
make  ten  shillings  a  day  and  which  should  remain  unap- 
propriated and  free  of  access,  like  the  commons  which 
once  comprised  so  large  a  part  of  English  soil.  What 
would  be  the  effect  upon  wages  in  England? 

"He  would  at  once  tell  you  that  common  wages  through- 
out England  must  soon  increase  to  ten  shillings  a  day. 

"And  in  response  to  another  question:  'What  would 
be  the  effect  on  rents?'  He  would  at  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion say  that  rents  must  necessarily  fall ;  and  if  he  thought 
out  the  next  step  he  would  tell  you  that  all  this  would 
happen  without  any  very  large  part  of  English  labor  being 
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diverted  to  the  new  natural  opportunities,  or  the  forms 
and  direction  of  industry  being  much  changed;  only  that 
kind  of  production  being  abandoned  which  now  yields  to 
labor  and  to  landlord  together  less  than  labor  could 
secure  on  the  new  opportunities.  The  great  rise  in  wages 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  rent." 

In  other  words  it  would  appear  that  we  must  do  vastly 
more  work  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country  than  we  are 
now  doing.  If  we  work  Single  Tax  from  the  rural  districts 
toward  the  cities,  instead  of  from  the  cities  outward  we 
can  figure  on  quicker  returns  in  prosperity  from  the  farmer 
upward  than  we  can  from  working  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  farmer,  of  all  the  workers  in  the  country  needs 
our  help  most,  and  he  needs  it  now,  as  evidenced  by  the 
two  great  political  parties  so  vainly  trying  to  solve  this 
very  question — -to  get  the  farmers'  vote. 

Let  us  work  for  the  farmer  by  saying,  "Abolish  all  of 
the  farmers'  taxes  except  a  small  fee  determined  primarily 
by  the  United  States  Geologic  and  Geodetic  Survey— an 
entirely  non-partisan  and  non-political  commission."  In 
other  words,  the  farmer  would  pay  instead  of  his  present 
taxes  on  everything  he  owns  and  uses,  a  small  sum  deter- 
mined by  his  location  on  the  map.  We  would  tax  him 
on  nothing  but  his  latitude  and  longitude.  For  even  the 
words  "land  values"  are  misunderstood  by  professional 
"economists."  And  our  friend  Peter  Schwander  of  Texas, 
our  "Horatio,"  remarks  upon  this  so  appropriately  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  him.  He  writes: 

"What  are  land  values?  So-called  land  value  is  not 
the  value  of  the  land,  any  more  than  "moon  light"  is  the 
light  of  the  moon.  The  moon  has  no  light.  It  merely 
reflects  it  from  the  sun,  just  as  the  land  reflects  its  value 
from  the  pressure  of  population  and  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  "The  Single  Tax,"  so-called,  is  not  a  tax 
on  land.  It  is  not  a  tax  on  anything.  It  is  not  a  tax  at 
all.  It  is  a  charge  levied  against  location  owners  for  bene- 
fits conferred.  It  is  a  return  to  the  public  treasure  of 
public  values  collected  by  private  tribute  takers." 

We  aim  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  cities,  to  stop 
the  migration  from  country  to  city,  and  give  city  advan- 
tages to  the  rural  dwellers.  But  some  may  contend  that 
people  do  not  like  the  country,  and  that  they  like  the  city, 
slums  or  no  slums.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Many,  many 
people  detest  the  cities  and  love  the  country  but  are  driven 
off  the  farms  because  of  our  iniquitous  system  of  taxation. 
Given  the  opportunity  they  will  delight  in  running  a  farm. 
I  offer  just  one  illustration. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  farmer,  owned  a  farm  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Union.  His  wife  had  a  breakdown  and  had  to  go 
to  a  sanitarium.  This  left  the  man  all  alone  to  run  a  good 
sized  farm.  He  didn't  like  being  completely  alone,  and 
couldn't  run  the  farm  alone  so  he  inserted  a  small  want- 
ad  in  the  Binghamton  Press  and — to  me  this  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  I  ever  heard  of — he  received  sixty 
answers,  in  a  manufacturing  community  where  practically 
everybody  was  busy  at  a  factory  speed-up  pace  and  low 


wages.  One  opportunity  was  jumped  at  by  sixty  appli- 
cants. Factory  people  are  being  driven  to  madness  by  the 
relentless  drive,  drive,  drive,  and  the  perpetual  speed-up 
of  factory  life,  and  their  ideal  is  to  get  back  on  a  farm. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  they  could  handle,  and  the  sixty  £ 
answers  indicate  a  marked  tendency. 

"Sixty- to-one!"  People  do  want  to  get  back  on  the 
farm.  There  are  many  abandoned  farms.  The  Single 
Tax  system  is  the  "how"  to  get  the  "sixty"  back  on  the 
farm.  The  abandoned  farms  were  abandoned  because  it 
did  not  pay  to  work  them.  We  can  make  those  farms 
pay  by  removing  all  restrictions  upon  their  operation, 
charging  only  the  small  fee  determined  by  latitude  and 
longitude.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  be  a  little  more  explicit  in  our  talking  Single  Tax 
to  people  who  are  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  language 
we  employ.  We  would  create  no  new  governmental 
machinery,  but  there  should  be  a  land  office  in  every  state 
where  abandoned  farms  and  other  vacant  land  could  be 
applied  for  by  any  one  wishing  to  use  land.  The  "sixty" 
would  find  that  land  itself  would  have  no  selling  price — 
they  would  not  have  to  buy  any  land.  The  rental  value 
would  be  paid  annually  to  the  state,  and  there  would  have 
to  be  an  orderly  way  to  place  those  "sixty"  back  onto 
the  farms  without  doing  injustice  to  anyone. 

Thus,  by  showing  city  people  that  the  slums  in  the  city 
can  be  wiped  out  by  making  abandoned  farms,  and  all 
farms  in  fact,  very  profitable,  we  have  a  better  talking 
point  than  by  merely  telling  them  that  Single  Tax  would 
bring  prosperity.  Most  people  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  thinking  in  Political  Economy  must  have  concrete  ex- 
amples, stories,  parables,  etc.,  to  show  them  even  the  most 
simple  economic  truths. 

Words!  They  are  not  merely  the  means  of  expressing 
our  thoughts.  They  are  the  very  tools  of  thought  itself. 
"People  do  not  argue  with  the  teachings  of  Henry  George. 
They  do  not  know  them"  simply  because  words  have 
varying  meanings  and  we  must  watch  our  every  word 
in  order  to  get  our  thought  to  our  hearers.  Words  are  of 
such  vast  importance  that  I  quote  from  Herbert  Spencer 
in  his  Book  on  First  Principles,  Book  2,  Chap.  Ill,  on 
"Space,  Time,  Matter,  Motion  and  Force:" 

"That  skeptical  state  of  mind  which  the  criticisms  of 
Philosophy  usually  produce,  is,  in  great  measure,  caused 
by  the  misinterpretation  of  words.  A  sense  of  universal 
illusion  ordinarily  follows  the  reading  of  metaphysics;  and 
is  strong  in  proportion  as  the  argument  has  appeared  con- 
clusive. This  sense  of  universal  illusion  would  probably 
never  have  arisen  had  the  terms  used  been  always  rightly 
construed.  Unfortunately,  these  terms  have  by  associa- 
tion acquired  meanings  that  are  quite  different  from  those 
given  to  them  in  philosophical  discussions;  and  the  or- 
dinary meanings  being  unavoidably  suggested,  there  re- 
sults more  or  less  of  that  dream-like  idealism  which  is  so 
incongruous  with  our  instinctive  convictions." 
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The  Progress  Of  The  Ages 

PHENOMENA— the  effectual  relationships  of  all  being 
and  life — necessarily  vary  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
total  sum  of  affecting  causes.  All  changes,  at  least  in  their 
material  aspects,  seem  solely  consequent  to  physical  and 
chemical  coalescences,  modifications  and  distributions 
of  the  inexplicably  precreated  elemental  electrons  of  the 
Universe. 

Electrons,  through  Nature's  integrating  processes, 
originally  composed  only  the  simplest  gases,  water  and 
solids  (or  land).  From  their  combined  interactions  appear 
planets,  and  probably  at  least  the  beginning  of  life, 
and  thought.  Thence  are  ever  arising  progressively  the 
moral,  social  and  economic  levels  of  men,  of  nations  and 
of  the  world. 

The  two  previous  paragraphs  are  intended  merely  to 
preface  and  emphasize  the  universally  recognized  fact 
that,  regardless  of  how  treated,  neither  air,  water  or  land 
are  of  human  creation.  Being  natural  products,  they 
rightfully  call  for  very  different  treatment  than  political 
economy  accords  to  human  products. 

The  dearth  of  advance  in  general  prosperity  appears 
thus  far  due  chiefly  to  the  ill  effects  of  unsound  or  dishonest 
economics.  True  economic  laws,  always  for  the  best 
interests  of  all,  must  be  logically  grounded  upon  the  highest 
types  of  ethic-inspired  thought.  Here  lies  the  stumbling 
block  of  all  nations. 

In  every  realm  of  life,  dependent  upon  capability  and 
worth,  the  trend  of  all  social  and  economic  progress  appears 
unmistakably  toward  ultimate  universal  equity.  Regard- 
less of  inequitable  statute  enactments,  attempted  con- 
traventions of  the  operation  of  natural  laws  are,  in  their 
ultimate,  wholly  impossible.  As  violations  unfailingly 
enforce  their  own  unescapable  penalties,  neither  men  nor 
nations  can  secure  much,  or  wide,  or  long  continued  unfair 
gains  through  special  privileges. 

True  and  unabridged  equality  of  economic  opportunity, 
for  all  men  in  the  Universe,  must  finally  become  the  statute 
as  well  as  the  natural  basis  of  all  individual  right  of  prop- 
erty. For  every  man  has  always  possessed  exclusive 
natural  title  to  all  fruits  resultant  to  expenditure  of  his 
own  physical  and  mental  energies.  It  is  equally  as  true 
that  just  title  to  all  "unearned  increment" — the  socially- 
created  land  values  produced  solely  by  communities  as  a 
whole,  and  never  by  individuals — by  like  right  of  produc- 
tion as  certainly  belongs  to  the  communities  or  states 
creating  such  values. 

The  foregoing  declarations,  regardless  of  all  contrary 
statute  laws,  are  incontrovertably  sound  fundamentals  of 
both  correct  political  economy  and  the  highest  related 
concepts  of  moral  conduct.  Far-reaching  in  their  possib- 
bilities,  they  are  supremely  wise  and  altruistically  practical. 
So  long  as  correctly  based  politico-economic  laws  are 
flaunted,  maximum  general  prosperity  is  impossible  and 


both  domestic  and  international  peace  must  rest  upon  a 
precarious  basis. 

In  proportion  as  true  economic  laws  are  disregarded, 
as  national  population  pressures  increase  per  square  mile, 
general  prosperity  must  decrease.  And,  so-called  semi- 
recurring  "business  cycles,"  or  "economic  depressions," 
will  eventually  be  found  to  be  plainly  needless  results 
rather  than  mysterious  unavoidable  causes. 

Enormous  absorptions  and  wasteful  expenditures  of  the 
people's  farm  and  factory  products,  now  exalted  as  taxes 
chiefly  levied  upon  all  productive  and  distributive  interests 
and  applied  to  public  purposes,  especially  when  devoted 
to  roads  and  streets,  advance  land  values  only.  All  such 
enhancements  in  land  values  constitute  a  public  liability, 
upon  which  the  prevailing  rent  and  interest  rates  must 
be  individually  met  annually  by  perpetual  indirect  taxes 
that  are  reflected  in  increased  costs  of  production  to  every 
productive  interest. 

Truly  correct  as  the  idea  certainly  is,  all  hoped-for 
general  economic  gains  to  the  people  incident  to  a  state 
manufacturing  and  consuming  its  own  raw  products,  the 
gain  is  ultimately  absorbed  in  economic  rent,  with  no  pos- 
sible gain  to  any  productive,  distributive,  or  constructive 
professional  interests. 

Herein  may  be  most  clearly  seen  the  fundamental  cause 
of  unnecessarily  high  costs  of  every  constructive  interest 
and  of  living,  which  must  be  met  finally  by  consumers. 

To  tax  individually-produced  products  and  business 
at  the  same  rate  as  unearned  increment  (as  is  the  rule 
under  the  "general  property  tax"),  is  to  unfairly  augment 
all  costs  of  living  by  needlessly  burdening  individual  and 
corporate  production.  And,  only  holders  of  title  to  un- 
earned increment  can  be  the  gainers.  By  still  further 
exempting  from  taxation  the  relative  proportions  of  com- 
munally-produced land  values  (the  rightful  earnings  of 
communities  and  states),  all  political  sub-divisions  of 
government  are  unwittingly  accentuating  grave  errors 
of  economic  folly. 

Such  land-value  tax  exemptions,  being  favorable  only 
to  non-producers,  necessitate  the  heaping  of  additional 
needless  burdens  upon  production  and  distribution.  These 
discriminations,  by  the  ever  increasing  land-values  and 
land  rents  exclusive  of  improvements,  tend  toward  artifi- 
cially advancing  the  cost  of  every  factor  of  production 
and  distribution.  Every  productive  business  is  thus 
discouraged  in  exact  proportion  to  the  credulousness  of  a 
people  temporarily  permitting  such  economic  injustice. 
For  communities  and  states  to  take  by  taxation  as  great 
proportion  of  the  population-produced  increment  of  land- 
values  as  actual  costs  of  government  may  require,  leaving 
all  labor  products,  productive  business,  incomes  and  im- 
provements untaxed,  appears  to  be  the  only  equitable 
method  of  deriving  adequate,  naturally  -  produced 
revenues  for  every  sub-division  of  government. 

This  simple  method  untaxes  all  constructive  business. 
Here  seems  to  be  the  remedy — the  only  possible  construe- 
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tive  cure — for  periodic  "business  depressions"  and  so- 
called  "profitless  profits."  Only  in  this  direction  appears 
to  lie  the  surest  pathway  to  the  truest  and  greatest  pro- 
gress of  the  ages. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  has  aptly  said: 

"To  sit  in  silence,  when  we  should  protest, 
Makes  cowards  out  of  men.     The  human  race 
Has  climbed  on  protest.     Had  no  voice  been  raised 
Against  injustice,  ignorance  and  lust, 
The  Inquisition  yet  would  serve  the  law 
And  guillotines  decide  our  least  disputes." 

— K.  P.  ALEXANDER. 

Land  Values 

WHEN  Judge  Gary's  father  reached  Chicago,  landing 
at  Fort  Dearborn  in  1831,  he  had  $1,000,  but  care- 
fully refrained  from  investing  it  along  the  lake  front,  says 
the  Portland  Realtor.  Someone  tried  to  "unload"  a  lake 
front  farm  on  him  for  $1,000.  But  Erastus  Gary,  father 
of  the  steel  king,  couldn't  be  caught  with  that  proposition; 
"the  land,"  he  said,  "will  never  be  of  value." 

If  the  old  gentleman  had  invested  his  thousand  dollars 
in  lake  front  land  and  kept  it,  that  one  farm  now  would  be 
worth  $100,000,000  and  a  great  deal  more. 

When  you  invest  in  real  estate,  especially  if  you  intend 
to  keep  it  for  your  children,  as  you  should  do,  remember 
that  the  value  of  your  land  is  created  by  people;  human 
beings  create  land  value. 

A  gold  mine  or  an  oil  well  may  make  land  valuable  tem- 
porarily. But  permanent  value  comes  from  human  life. 

If  a  man  asks  you  what  you  think  such  a  piece  of  land 
is  worth,  you  ask  how  many  people  pass  by  it  on  foot,  the 
kind  of  people,  rich  or  poor,  what  would  that  land  be  worth 
for  a  house  to  live  in.  Ask  how  much  merchandise  could 
be  sold  in  a  store  on  that  corner  and  what  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. Land  on  which  you  can  sell  pig  iron  has  one 
value.  Land  on  which  you  can  sell  diamonds  or  cigars 
has  a  higher  value. 

But  human  beings  give  all  the  real  value  in  the  long  run. 

The  little  fort  built  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
keep  out  the  Indians  becomes  a  city  of  millions.  The  farm 
that  could  be  bought  for  a  thousand  dollars  becomes  worth 
a  hundred  million  and  three  times  that. 

And  the  gigantically  increased  value  goes  to  the  man 
that  owns  the  land,  although  he  may  not  have  added 
anything  to  that  value. 

— Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News. 

Will  Atkinson  Abridgements 

"I17ILL  ATKINSON  has  placed  in  our  hands  a  large 
*  *  quantity  of  his  abridgements  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  and  "The  Land  Question."  These  will  be 
sent  while  they  last  at  2  cents  each  in  quantities  of  fifty 
or  one  hundred. 


What  the  Great  Have  Said 

of  the  Land  Rights  of  Men 

~V7"OU  recently  published  a  letter  from  a  Single  TaxeB 
-*•  who,  discouraged  by  the  slight  effect  he  has  seen  froJ 
his  preaching  of  that  Gospel,  begins  to  doubt  as  to  whethen 
he  is  right  and  asks  your  opinion.  You  tell  him  that  long,: 
human  experience  has  shown  the  Single  Tax  to  be  wrong. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hate  to  destroy  your  simple  faith  iol 
the  righteousness  of  things  as  they  are  as  to  earth-owner-] 
ship,  but  I  must  remind  you  that  many  hoary  wrongs—* 
slavery  for  instance — had  been  just  as  universally  accepted 
as  land-ownership  and  for  a  longer  period,  and  yet  have  gonfll 
into  the  discard  as  immoral.     And  to  strengthen  my  com- 
patriot's failing  faith  allow  me  to  quote  a  few  of  the  many 
things  notable  men  have  had  to  say  on  this  subject. 

"The  earth  He  hath  given  to  the  children  of  men" 

"The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever."— Holy  Writ. 

"The  earth  is  given  to  mankind  in  common." — JOHN 
LOCKE. 

"Those  who  make  private  property  of  the  gift  of  God* 
pretend  in  vain  to  be  innocent." — POPE  GREGORY  TIM 
GREAT. 

"The  land  of  every  country  belongs  to  the  people  of 
that  country." 

"No  man  made  the  land;  it  is  the  original  inheritance" 
of  the  whole  species.  "—JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

"The  earth  is  the  common  property  of  the  human  race."' 
— THOMAS  PAINE. 

"The  earth  is  common  to  all." — TOLSTOY. 

"The  earth  is  given  as  common  stock  for  man  to  labor 
and  live  on." 

"The  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living,  the  deadl 
have  neither  power  nor  right  over  it." — THOMAS  JEFFER-- 
SON. 

"The  notion  of  selling  the  land  of  the  World-Creator 
is  a  ridiculous  impossibility." — THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

"Land  is  not  and  cannot  be  property." — FROUDE. 

"Landlords  are  the  only  great  body  of  men  whose  in- 
terest is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the 
nation." — H.  S.  BUCKLE. 

"Equity  does  not  permit  property  in  land." 

"The  right  of  mankind  at  large  to  the  earth's  surface 
is  still  valid,  all  deeds,  customs  and  laws  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. " — HERBERT  SPENCER. 

"My  reason  teaches  me  the  land  cannot  be  sold."- 
BLACK  HAWK. 

"The   land    belongs    to   all    for    the   use   of   each."- 
TECUMSEH. 

"Every  proprietor  of  land  owes  to  the  community  a 
ground  rent." — THOMAS.  PAINE. 

"If  all  men  were  tenants  to  the  public  it  would  put  an 
end  to  taxes  and  leave  never  a  beggar." — WM.  PENN. 

"A  tax  on  ground  rent  would  not  raise  the  rent  of! 
houses." — ADAM  SMITH. 
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Rather  a  damning  indictment  of  our  present  land  system, 
t  not?  Evidently  there  is  a  respectable  minority  which 
agrees  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  to  the  righteousness  of 
jperty  in  land. 

—HAROLD  SUDELL  in  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

WHAT  is  there  for  which  life  gives  us  opportunity, 
that  can  be  compared  with  the  effort  to  do  what 
may — be  it  ever  so  little — to  improve  social  conditions 
md  enable  other  lives  to  reach  fuller,  nobler  develop- 
nt? — HENRY  GEORGE. 

Dne  by  One  the  Old 

Guard  Passes. . . ' 

VARREN  WORTH  BAILEY  said  it  once,  and  now 
he  is  gone  himself.  Gone  in  the  flesh,  but  never  in 
:  memory  of  his  comrades.  His  quiet  dry  humor,  his 
nchant  wit,  his  ability  to  say  the  things  one  remembers, 
these  made  his  steadfast  allegiance  to  the  good  cause 
:  more  valuable.  He  built  up  a  going  concern  in  his 
per  which  had  wide  influence,  and  yet  he  never  com- 
>mised,  never  swerved  aside  from  the  line  of  clear  think- 
Not  even  the  danger  to  any  journal  of  mob-hysteria 
ssed  could  frighten  Warren  Worth  Bailey, 
n  remembering  Bailey  and  Johnstown,  one  remembers 
it  other  sterling  comrade,  also  gone  from  us,  who  worked 
the  same  town,  quietly,  less  in  the  public  eye  than  War- 
Worth  Bailey,  but  upholding  Bailey's  efforts  in  the 
advertised  drudgery  of  organization,  of  the  day-by- 
/  toil  at  the  little  things  that  count,  .  .  .  "Pat" 
ihaffey.  No  better  men  than  these  two  ever  worked 
our  ranks. 

;11  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant     .     .     .     can 
eed  be  said  of  these  two  Johnstown  comrades. 

YMPATHY  of  American  Single  Taxers  will  go  out 
to  Antonio  Albendin,  the  leader  of  the  Spanish  group, 
the  death  of  his  wife  on  November  16.     Donna  Albendin 
.red  her  husband's  interest  fully.     She  was  with  him 
the    Copenhagen    Conference,    following    the    sessions 
h  active  enjoyment,  apparently  not  hampered  by  the 
t  that  she  knew  but  one  language,  French,  outside  of 
native  tongue.     It  was  because  of  this  that  I  came  to 
DW  Donna  Albendin  well  at  the  Conference,  as  my  bung- 
and  inelegant  French  was  at  least  sufficient  to  explain 
ny  things  to  her.     This  quiet  matron  with  the  youth- 
y  eager  eyes  was  content  to  be  there  merely  as  her 
sband's  wife.     And  yet,  at  the  dinner  in  Viborg,  on  the 
ir,  she  came  out  of  her  modest  seclusion  with  a  grace- 
little  speech  of  appreciation  and  compliment  to  Mrs. 
ke.     Those  of  us  who  have  known  Donna  Maria  Garcia 
jendin  will  send  thoughts  of  sincere  sympathy  to  her 
iband  in  his  loss  of  a  true  helpmeet. 

— GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON. 


The  Passing  of  John  Kilmer 

ON  January  12  of  this  year  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  P.  Beggs  the  usual  birthday  party  was  ten- 
dered to  our  old  friend  John  Filmer.  On  that  day  he  had 
attained  his  ninety-second  year.  There  were  present 
on  that  occasion  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heeg, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Boulton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansur, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Aiken,  Miss  Jennie  Rogers,  Oscar 
Geiger,  Thomas  Ryan,  W.  B.  Vernam,  Miss  Corinne  Car- 
penter and  others — about  25  in  all.  A  few  days  later 
John  Filmer  passed  to  his  rest. 

Because  of  the  suddenness  of  this  event  we  are  unable 
at  this  writing  to  prepare  an  adequate  account  of  his  life 
and  services  to  the  cause,  which  must  wait  for  the  coming 
issue.  There  is  no  sorrow  associated  with  the  death  of 
such  a  man,  for  mentally  vigorous  to  the  last,  though 
always  of  a  frail  physique,  he  had  enjoyed  his  life  of  service 
and  passed  with  the  love  of  a  great  circle  of  friends  and  the 
conviction  of  a  life  of  usefulness  hereafter. 

Colorado 

MR.  BARNEY  HAUGHEY,  of  Denver,  has  sent  out 
a  letter  and  pamphlet  telling  of  his  work  in  Colorado 
and  what  he  proposes  to  do. 

The  next  election  in  Denver  will  be  held  May  16,  and  any 
Single  Tax  petition  will  have  to  be  filed  thirty  days  prior 
thereto.  The  petition  must  be  signed  by  5,000  electors 
and  by  starting  thus  early  Mr.  Haughey  and  his  associated 
workers  are  assured  that  that  number  of  signers  can  be 
secured  in  time  and  at  small  cost — certainly  not  more  than 
five  cents  a  name.  A  few  volunteer  workers  will  obtain 
a  good  proportion  of  these. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  that  personal  prop- 
erty and  improvements  shall  be  exempt  from  the  city  tax  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  each  year  until  all  such  taxes  are 
abolished.  This  is  the  same  provision  that  four  years  ago 
received  thirty  per  cent,  of  Denver's  vote.  Mr.  Haughey 
thinks  that  if  one  thousand  dollars  can  be  secured  there  is 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  measure  being  carried. 

An  intensive  campaign  will  be  pursued  and  a  house-to- 
house  canvass,  with  distribution  of  leaflets  explaining  the 
measure  placed  in  every  household  together  with  Will 
Atkinson's  abridgement  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  The 
literature  will  be  prepared  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  James  Bell,  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  will  help  with  the  printing. 

Just  now  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Denver  is  being 
called  to  the  fact  that  not  a  single  bid  has  been  forthcoming 
for  the  old  court  house  square  when  it  was  offered  for  sale. 
If  the  agitation  to  reduce  the  speculative  gain  from  in- 
creased land  values  has  thrown  a  scare  into  the  land  monopo- 
lists of  Denver  it  seems  to  our  Single  Tax  friends  a  fitting 
time  to  introduce  a  Single  Tax  measure  to  the  voters  of 
Denver.  They  will  be  told  why  the  big  land  speculators 
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hesitate  to  take  a  chance  by  bidding  for  the  court  house 
square. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Committee  to  get  paraders  with 
banners  reading: 

"The  annual  rental  value  of  the  Court  House  Square 
was  created  by  all  the  people  of  Denver  and  it  rightfully 
belongs  to  all.  Therefore  the  voters  should  see  that  this 
rental  value  goes  into  the  public  purse  and  not  into  private 
pockets." 

It  is  believed  that  banners  so  inscribed  will  hasten  the 
getting  of  signatures  to  the  petition  and  arouse  the  citi- 
zens to  the  real  situation. 

Chicago  Activities 

/T*HE  first  dinner  of  the  season  of  the  Chicago  Single 
•*•  Tax  Club  was  significant  for  three  reasons:  first,  the 
speech  of  John  Z.  White  showed  that  twenty-five  years  of 
continuous  propaganda  has  only  inspired  him  to  greater 
heights;  second,  the  speech  of  Professor  Paul  H.  Douglas 
was  a  word  from  the  enlightened  currents  of  thought  in 
American  universities;  and  third,  the  talk  of  Theodore 
Saunders  demonstrated  that  a  new  generation  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  Henry  George. 

John  Z.  White  said  that  our  government  is  an  aristocracy 
with  some  democratic  modifications,  with  property  rights 
protected  and  human  rights  denied  and  neglected.  The 
real  question  is  not,  as  Malthus  contended,  that  there  are 
too  many  people,  for  Ireland  had  the  same  trouble  with 
4,000,000  people  as  it  had  with  8,000,000.  Mr.  White 
referred  to  one  of  H.  G.  Well's  satirical  novels  in  which 
in  a  time  of  business  depression  the  laboring  people  were 
put  to  sleep  until  "times  grew  better." 

"Democracy  to  be  a  success,"  said  Mr.  White,  "must 
be  simple."  But  he  pointed  out,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  complicating  the  simplicity  of  our  government.  "We 
do  not  live  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
but  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court."  The  Dart- 
mouth College  Case  decision  used  the  power  of  the  whole 
people  to  give  the  power  of  taxation  to  a  privileged  few, 
and  a  government  is  not  sovereign  if  it  can  not  levy  taxes 
and  levy  war.  One  way  to  regulate  land  is  to  tax  it.  A 
way  to  regulate  public  utility  magnates  like  Samuel  Insull  is 
not  to  permit  them  to  put  in  their  price  any  public  value. 

Mr.  White  condemned  the  Democratic  Party  for  not 
having  said  "a  word  of  democracy  in  fifty  years."  Like 
the  Church,  the  Democratic  Party  has  neglected  its  duty. 
Since  they  gave  up  to  slavery  they  have  given  up  every 
democratic  principle  that  Jefferson  gave  them,  Mr.  White 
contended.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  be  constantly  holding  up  before  the  people  demo- 
cratic ideals.  The  Church  should  not  build  great  places 
of  worship  while  a  single  person  dies  of  hunger.  "The 


ground  is  ours,"  he  asserted.     "It  must  be  administers 
with  equity  and  justice." 

PROFESSOR   PAUL   H.   DOUGLAS 

Professor  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  the  Department  of  Eco 
nomics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  told  of  the  importano 
of  proportional  representation  to  all  liberal,  minority  group 
such  as  the  Single  Taxers.  He  said  he  was  in  complet 
harmony  with  the  great  principle  of  collecting  the  com 
munity  created  value  of  the  land  but  that  he  didn't  believ 
in  the  Single  Tax.  He  also  favors  such  taxes  as  the  Inheri 
tance  Tax.  He  said  that  the  struggle  for  public  ownershi] 
will  be  comparable  to  the  struggles  for  abolition  and  prohibi 
tion. 

In  bringing  out  the  vital  necessity  for  proportione 
representation,  Prof.  Douglas  said,  "Creative  forces  ar 
trying  to  break  into  existence.  When  young  they  ar 
weak.  Our  whole  political  system  makes  it  difficult  fo 
new  ideas  to  come  in.  It  keeps  down  real  issues." 

Under  the  present  electoral  system  when  the  majorit 
wins,  49%  may  have  no  representation  at  all.  Al  Smit 
got  40%  of  the  vote  but  only  15%  of  the  electors,  Pro! 
Douglas  pointed  out.  By  helping  to  elect  the  man  w 
like  best  we  often  cause  the  election  of  the  man  we  lik 
least. 

Prof.  Douglas  explained  the  Hare  System  of  propor 
tional  representation.  Under  this  system  each  group  coul 
always  have  a  forum  to  keep  alive  issues  and  arouse  dis 
cussion,  at  the  same  time  with  a  hope  for  political  victor) 

THEODORE  SAUNDERS 

"I  sometimes  fear,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  sti 
live  in  a  weak  and  insufficient  age."  So  began  Theodor 
Saunders  in  his  talk  on  the  "Relation  of  Art  to  Henr 
George's  Theory  of  Economics."  "We  devote  ourselve 
to  superficialities  and  polish  the  surface  till  we  rub  it  thin, 
continued  the  twenty  year  old  artist.  "We  follow  to  tb 
seat  of  government  men  who  walk  backwards  in  circles 
with  their  mouths  continually  open  and  leaving  a  streai 
of  platitudes  and  glittering  trivialities. 

"In  hoping  for  order  we  endure  imperialism.  We  alloi 
to  spring  up  about  us  a  caste  system  worse  if  anything  tha 
a  system  which  evolves  through  religious  distinctions,  r 
as  much  as  it  strikes  more  deeply. "  Mr.  Saunders  furtht 
stated  that  the  need  of  the  artist  for  artistic  expression  i 
satisfied  when  he  has  finished  his  picture,  but  that  the  sam 
need  of  the  public  is  not  satisfied  until  the  picture  is  hunj, 
It  is  that  lapse  between  the  time  the  painting  is  finishe 
and  the  time  the  painting  is  hung,  in  which  the  artist  mu£> 
live,  and  which  makes  economic  conditions  of  prime  iir 
portance  to  him.  The  Public,  in  addition,  must  be  econoir i 
ically  able  to  enjoy  art.  Mr.  Saunders  concluded  by  sa^ 
ing,  "St.  Gaudens  looked  upon  the  Single  Tax  as  a  symbc-| 
of  perfect  democracy  and  perfect  freedom." 

Dr.  Walter  Verity  told  how  Chicago  is  50%  Single  Ta 
already  in  so  far  as  its  public  improvements  are  largel: 
paid  for  by  the  land  values  which  they  create.  Henry  H 
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lardinge  made  an  appeal  for  financial  aid  for  the  Chicago 
jingle  Tax  Club.  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  president,  told  of 
ilans  for  the  coming  season,  while  George  Strachan  as 
oastmaster  told  a  flock  of  good  Scotch  jokes  and  stories. 
At  its  second  dinner  of  the  season,  on  December  13,  the 
Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  had  as  its  guest  of  honor  and 
jrincipal  speaker  George  H.  Duncan  of  New  Hampshire, 
n  an  informal  but  exceedingly  practical  and  encouraging 
.alk,  Mr.  Duncan  told  of  the  progress  that  Single  Tax  is 
•naking  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  fact  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Assessors  of  New  Hampshire  had  asked  him  to  speak 
jefore  them  on  the  Single  Tax  was  evidence  in  itself  of 
great  advance. 

Mr.  Duncan  said  that  the  gasoline  tax  was  a  tax  in  the 
right  direction  in  so  far  as  its  advocates  say,  "He  who 
benefits  should  pay  the  bill."  The  Auto  Association  of 
California  has  already  come  to  ask,  "  But  why  should  the 
motorist  pay  the  bill  for  good  roads  when  the  land  along 
side  the  good  roads  gets  the  benefit  in  increased  land 
values?" 

The  Occupation  Tax  of  Minnesota  is  an  application  of 
the  Single  Tax  in  regard  to  the  natural  resources  such  as 
iron  and  coal.  It  has  been  tested  satisfactorily  in  the  State 
Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  states  it  is  known  as  a  Heritage  Tax  as  distinguished 
from  the  Severance  Tax. 

The  taking  of  any  value  created  by  special  governmental 
privilege,  Mr.  Duncan  pointed  out,  is  akin  to  the  Single 
Tax  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Duncan  said,  we  must  be 
patient. — We  must  understand  underlying  principles  and 
be  practical  politicians  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity. He  commended  the  work  of  such  men  as  George 
Strachan  and  Clayton  J.  Ewing  in  their  work  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  people.  Since  we  want  more  and  better 
things  all  the  time  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  reduced  taxes; 
rather,  we  should  talk  of  taking  community  created  values 
to  pay  for  those  more  and  better  things. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  how  to  "Talk  the  Single  Tax." 
He  said  that  a  tax  should  be  explained  as  a  payment  for 
public  service,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  land  should  be 
pointed  out  as  the  reflector  of  the  value  of  the  public  service 
rendered,  and  that  this  annual  land-value  should  be  spoken 
of  as  the  basis  of  payment  for  the  public  services  rendered. 
Mr.  Tideman  emphasized  the  absurdity  of  such  "solu- 
tions" to  our  economic  problems  as  birth  control,  prohi- 
bition, consumer's  cooperation,  and  tinkering  with  the 
tariff,  in  lieu  of  the  far  reaching  effects  of  land-value  taxa- 
tion. 

The  programme  was  opened  with  a  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter and  life  work  of  the  late  Warren  Worth  Bailey  by 
John  Lawrence  Monroe.  Hon.  Abram  D.  Gash,  noted 
Chicago  attorney,  was  toastmaster. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

HISTORY  OF  SINGLE  TAX  ENCLAVES 

We  have  received  Vol.  VI.  of  the  series  of  Enclaves  of  Economic 
Rent,  fathered  by  Fiske  Warren,  and  giving  the  history  of  Single  Tax 
colonies,  including  Fairhope,  Arden,  Free  Acres,  Halidon,  San  Jordi, 
and  Tahanto,  the  last  three  named  established  by  Mr.  Warren. 

This  volume  contains  "How  to  Destroy  the  Rum  Power,"  the  not- 
able essay  by  Henry  George  which  appeared  in  the  Arena  during  the 
editorship  of  B.  O.  Flower.  Besides  this  is  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Application  of  the  Single  Tax,  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  James  Dundas  White,  Emil  O.  Jorgensen  and  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  forming  when  combined  a  singularly  impressive  record  of  pro- 
gress. 

The  volume  contains  283  pages  which  give  an  accurate  survey 
of  pretty  nearly  everything  the  reader  will  want  to  know  about  the 
advance  of  our  movement  in  legislation  and  the  principles  and  mode 
of  operation  of  these  Single  Tax  colonies.  It  will  be  sent  for  25  cents 
postpaid  by  Mr.  Warren  to  any  one  who  applies.  This  offer  includes 
editions  of  the  volumes  dealing  with  enclavial  history  and  progress 
for  1921  and  1926,  editions  for  1920  and  1927,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  publication,  being  quoted  at  a  higher  figure.  Address  Fiske 
Warren,  Harvard,  Mass. 

— J.  D.  M. 

DR.  BRUNK  GIVES  US  A  NEW  BOOK* 

Our  readers  know  Dr.  Brunk.  They  know  how  indefatigably  he  has 
investigated  the  little  known  facts  regarding  land  ownership  in  America, 
and  with  what  effectiveness  he  has  marshalled  the  often  disgraceful 
revelations  affecting  the  Fathers  of  the  American  Revolution.  So, 
knowing  his  temper  and  his  skill  as  well  as  his  courage,  they  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  this  new  volume  from  his  pen,  a  forcibly  written  book 
instinct  with  passionate  hatred  of  injustice. 

Some  of  his  sentences  are  arresting,  such  as  "Property  in  land  has 
been  the  source  of  five  sixths  of  our  law  and  nearly  all  our  law  suits." 
"  Feudal  ownership  of  fertile  or  valuable  lands  has  been  at  the  root  of 
all  War  and  War  preparation." 

Under  the  heading,  "The  World  a  Single  Economic  Organism'' 
the  author  tells  us  of  the  natural  forces  of  justice,  and  he  exults: 
"Take  courage,  brother.  Nature  is  on  your  side.  It  is  the  foe  of  all 
the  bubbles  and  frailties  of  man."  And  when  he  musters  his  array 
of  facts  that  are  to  determine  the  final  struggle  whether  there  shall  be 
a  Wealth  or  Labor  domination  he  does  it  in  a  way  singularly  impressive. 
It  is  a  note  of  hope  he  sounds  in  these  260  pages. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  constitution  that  Dr.  Brunk  proposes. 
He  has  worked  on  the  details  with  great  care,  dividing  the  United  States 
into  12  provinces  in  place  of  48  states,  which  would  admit  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  multiplicity  of  laws  as  well  as  the  laws  that  conflict.  What 
he  says  of  the  Precinct  Unit,  which  he  calls  the  "basis  of  Mass  Govern- 
ment," would  take  more  space  for  its  consideration  than  can  be  given 
to  it  here. 

There  is  perhaps  too  great  a  tendency  to  provide  for  too  many  things, 
a  fault  of  nearly  every  writer  who  has  hitherto  attempted  to  create  a 
Utopia.  Dr.  Brunk.  however,  does  not  belong  to  this  school;  he  would 
reduce  government  to  the  minimum,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  be 
done  by  the  community  in  its  corporate  capacity  he  would  bring  close 
to  the  people. 

We  would  not  without  further  consideration  reject  all  the  multi- 
plicity of  suggestions  Dr.  Brunk  has  set  down.  No  blanket  verdict 
is  possible  with  reference  to  a  book  such  as  this.  It  is  something  to 
be  studied  and  argued  about — not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  column  book 
review. 

'Mass  Rule  Government  by  Thomas  L.  Brunk.   Paper  cover.  261  pages.    Price  $1. 
Union  Advocate  Press,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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Dr.  Brunk  is  a  thinker.  He  knows  his  economics  and  he  has  made 
some  important  contributions,  as  we  have  indicated,  to  the  history 
of  land  ownership.  When  he  sets  himself  to  establish  a  new  political 
commonwealth  he  is  not  to  be  disregarded  as  attempting  too  colossal 
a  task. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  say  that  the  mistake,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  that  our  author  gives  to  government  an  importance  it 
does  not  merit.  Laws  and  constitutions  become  innocuous  as  soon 
as  popular  tendencies  assert  themselves  strongly;  either  they  are  modi- 
fied or  lapse  into  disuse.  And  economic  conditions  act  upon  political 
forms,  so  that  their  character  seems  after  all  of  minor  consequence. 

But  it  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  adequately  with  a  work 
of  this  kind  in  the  space  permitted  us  that  we  urge  our  readers  to  send 
to  Dr.  Brunk,  Alton,  111.,  or  to  his  publishers,  for  a  copy  of  the  work. 

— J.  D.  M. 

THIS  MAN  ADAMS* 

This  book  is  written  in  the  modern  "Jazz"  style  of   biography. 
Our  author  labors  hard  to  prove  that  John  Adams  survives.     The 
most  convincing  proof  he  can  give  is  a  letter  to  John  Taylor  in  which 
Adams  writes,  "After  all  I  am  not  yet  dead." 

This  reviewer  prefers  the  verdict  of  less  biased  contemporaries. 
Thomas  Paine,  whose  judgment,  we  submit,  is  more  impartial,  in  a 
letter  to  George  Washington  dated  July  30,  1796,  wrote. 

"John  Adams  is  one  of  those  men  who  never  contemplated  the  origin 
of  government,  or  comprehended  anything  of  first  principles.  If  he 
had,  he  might  have  seen  that  the  right  to  set  up  and  establish  heredi- 
tary government  never  did,  and  never  can,  exist  in  any  generation  at 
any  time  whatever;  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  treason;  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  take  away  the  rights  of  all  the  minors  living  at  that  time, 
and  of  all  succeeding  generations.  It  is  of  a  degree  beyond  common 
treason.  It  is  a  sin  against  nature.  The  equal  right  of  every  genera- 
tion is  a  right  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  belongs  to  the  son  when 
of  age,  as  it  belonged  to  the  father  before  him. 

"John  Adams  would  himself  deny  the  right  that  any  former  deceased 
generation  could  have  to  decree  authoritatively  a  succession  of  gover- 
nors over  him,  or  over  his  children;  and  yet  he  assumes  the  pretended 
right,  treasonable  as  it  is,  of  acting  it  himself.  His  ignorance  is  his 
best  excuse." 

(See  The  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Paine,  Volume  V,  Patriot's 
Edition,  page  148.) 

And  on  page  151  Volume  X  of  the  same  work  Paine  says: 
"John  Adams  and  Timothy  Pickering  were  men  whom  nothing  but 
the  accidents  of  the  times  rendered  visible  on  the  political  horizon. 
Elevation  turned  their  heads,  and  public  indignation  has  cast  them 
to  the  ground.     But  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  measures  of  that 
Administration  is  nevertheless  necessary." 
And  on  page  104  Paine  wrote: 

"  But  John  Adams  is  a  man  of  paradoxical  heresies,  and  consequently 
of  a  bewildered  mind.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  "A  Defense  of  the 
American  Constitutions"  and  the  principles  of  it  are  an  attack  upon 
them,  but  the  book  is  descended  to  the  tomb  of  forgetfulness,  and  the 
best  fortune  that  can  attend  its  author  is  quietly  to  follow  its  fate. 
John  was  not  born  for  immortality." 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  as  apposite  as  the  "Statue  of 
Liberty"  in  a  work  of  Botany.  One  shows  cotton  workers  at  quitting 
time,  another  is  that  of  navy  destroyers  in  action,  and  a  third  shows 
strike  breakers  quitting  under  police  protection. 

Our  author  devotes  pages  to  the  discussions  of  Selfishness,  Power, 
Selling  Merchandise,  etc. 

Too  bad  he  did  not  devote  his  talents  to  the  life  of  a  bigger  character, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  for  example. 

— BENJ.  W.  BURGKR. 

•Thii  Man  Adam*,  by  Samuel  McCoy.     Brentano,  New  York  City. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM   THE   AUTHOR  OF   "THE  ARDENT   EIGHTIES" 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  review  of  "The  Ardent  Eighties"  gave  me  a  few  thrilling 
moments.  It  gave  me  a  better  appreciation  of  my  own  modest  effort, 
which  I  had  undertaken,  first,  in  ortler  to  relieve  my  mind  of  accum- 
mulated  memories;  and,  secondly,  to  do  justice  to  those  ardent  souls 
of  the  '80's  who  dared  to  make  their  dreams  a  reality,  and  who  paid 
the  usual  price  for  their  daring. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  lines. 
New  York  City  GREGORY  WEINSTEIN.. 


URGES  INCREASED  ACTIVITY 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  Georgeists  in  America  are  astonishingly  inactive  as  compar 
with  those  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  movement  is  making  great  hea 
way;  land-value  taxation  being  frequently  advocated  in  the  House 
Commons.  There  is  an  active  club  in  every  important  city  the 
the  members  of  which  are  steady  letterwriters  to  the  newspapers.  A 
record  kept  for  the  past  three  months  shows  70  known  contributors 
of  138  letters  and  articles  in  newspapers  in  27  towns,  an  average  of 
ten  letters  a  week. 

In  New  Jersey  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  a 
newspaper,  though  all  newspapers  are  open  to  letters  from  their  readers. 

To  indicate  the  willingness  of  editors  to  print  Site-value  tax  matter 
I  would  say  that  I  am  frequently  asked  by  editors  of  prominent  papers 
to  write  an  article  for  them,  which  of  course  I  do.  Recently  after 
writing  one  for  the  Camden  Courier,  which  they  backed  up  with  an 
excellent  editorial,  the  editor  asked  me  to  write  half  a  dozen  more  such 
articles. 

The  greater  the  number  of  writers,  the  greater  will  be  the  apparent 
strength  of  public  opinion  wanting  this  legislation.  Unfortunately, 
it  now  seems  to  be  agreed  by  leading  Georgeists  that  use  of  the  term 
"Single  Tax,"  against  which  there  is  a  strong  public  prejudice,  has 
kept  back  the  movement.  It  is  useless  to  advocate  repeal  of  any  tax 
unless  also  advocating  shifting  to  site,  or  land-value,  and  stating  the 
reason  why. 

In  addition  to  letters  to  newspapers,  it  is  important  to  interview 
political  leaders  and  tax  officials.     Another  important  class  is  mayors, 
finance  commissioners  and  public  officials  in  general. 
Newark,  N.  J.  ALFRED  N.  CHANDLER. 

AGAINST  THE  NAME  SINGLE  TAX 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  very  pleased  over  the  signs  of  revolt  against  the  continued  use 
of  the  term  "Single  Tax"  as  applied  to  the  movement  which  has  here- 
tofore gone  under  that  name,  particularly  as  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lincoln  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 

There  is  an  indirectness — almost  a  dishonesty — in  the  advocacy  of 
a  tax,  even  a  single  tax,  at  the  same  time  that  we  aim  to  abolish  all 
taxes.  And  Georgeists,  of  all  people,  can  afford  to  be  both  direct  and 
honest.  They  have  nothing  to  hide  and  everything  to  be  proud  of. 

We  have  two  distinct  aims  in  view.  One  is  to  have  the  entire  rent 
of  land  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  whole  people  who  have  created 
it.  The  other,  and  which  is  made  possible  by  the  first,  is  to  stop  the 
robbery  involved  in  taxing  for  public  use  the  values  produced  and 
belonging  to  the  individual. 

So  far  a  short  and  suitable  name  has  not  been  found  for  the  first 
of  these  two  objects.  As  the  two  are  inseparably  connected  why  not 
use  the  words  which  shortly  and  perfectly  fit  the  second?  One  of  the 
things  which  may  be  charged  against  the  term  now  jused  is  that  it  has 
nothing  startling  to  a  lazy  mentality.  "What  is  the  good.  We  can't 
escape  paying  taxes  anyway,  whether  many  or  single;  They  are  going 
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o  dig  so  much  from  us  in  any  case.  Let  us  go  to  sleep  again."  But 
fax  Abolition.  Here  is  something  to  stir  the  blood.  We  want  to  know, 
.nd  is  there  not  a  string  to  it?  No.  there  is  no  string  to  it,  and  if  you 
an  avoid  using  land,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  belongs  to  the  public 
/ou  will  be  free  from  paying  either  taxes  or  rent.  And  now  that  we 
lave  your  attention  we  will  show  you  how. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  Abolition  won  a  great  and  notable  victory.  If 
ye  who  are  proud  to  be  known  as  Georgeists  will  only  "lay  aside  every 
veight  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us"  we  will  make  it  easy  for  the  next 
;eneration  to  achieve  a  more  notable  victory  for  black  and  white  men 
ilikc. 
iamilton,  Ontario  E.  S.  GILBERT. 

ALSO  VOICES  HIS   DISSENT 
IDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wish  to  join  those  people  who  propose  that  the  followers  of  Henry 
ieorge  leave  off  using  the  terms  Tax  and  Taxation  when  they  are  speak- 
jf  Rent  and  the  Collection  of  Rent  (land  rent,  economic  rent).  Exper- 
ence  shows  that  those  terms  have  always  caused,  and  will  always  cause 

great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  repulsion. 

What  Henry  George  really  proposes  is  no  tax  or  taxation  at  all. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Henry  George  himself  often  used  the  terms 
'Single  Tax"  and  "Taxation  of  Land  Values,"  but,  nevertheless, 
hese  terms  are  neither  scientific  nor  suitable  to  the  purpose.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  sure,  too,  that  if  Henry  George  had  been  able  to 
oresee  the  horrible  taxation  plundering  which  has  taken  place  after 
the  great  war,  and  is  still  growing  worse  and  worse,  he  would  have 
shunned  every  hint  of  that  infamous  system  as  having  any  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  just  system  he  proposed. 

By  the  bye,  it  seems  strange  that  Henry  George  in  the  first  part  of 

'Progress  and  Poverty,"  where  his  elaborate  and  precise  definitions 

of  economic  terms  are  to  be  found,  never  uses  the  words  Tax  and  Taxa- 

ion,  but  is  always  speaking  of  Rent    ("land  rent,"    "the  term  rent 

n  its  economic  sense"  "the  law  of  rent") — and  then,  later  on,  speaks 

of  Tax  and  Taxation  as  signifying  the  same  things.     Of  course,  we 

•eorgeists  all  know  what  he  really  means,  but  the  use  of  these  terms  is 

nconsequent  and  misleading  all  the  same. 

Until  some  fifteen  years  ago  we  also  here  in  Denmark  used  the  wrong 
terms  for  the  right  thing;  but  since  then,  having  been  happy  enough 
to  find  a  good  and  pregnant  term,  we  completely  abandoned  the  words 
Tax  and  Taxation  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  ideals  of  Henry 
ieorge.  The  term  now  current  in  Denmark  is  Grundskyld,  which  is 
something  like  Ground-due,  t.e.  the  land  rent  or  ground  rent  which  is 
due  to  the  community,  or,  in  other  words,  the  duty  which  every  land- 
lolder  is  liable  to  pay  to  the  community  for  holding  his  piece  of  land. 

In  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  concerning  some  other  more  or  less 
jeripheric  questions  here,  we  are  all   united  in  the  use  of  the  term 
rrundskyld,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  a  good  step  forward  as  to  clearness  in 
our  propaganda. 

Finally  I  venture  to  admonish  Georgeists  all  over  the  world.  Pray, 
ellows,  leave  off  using  the  terms  Tax  and  Taxation  when  you  are 
actually  speaking  of  Rent  and  the  Collecting  of  Rent,  and  try  to  find 
an  appropriate  and  adequate  name  for  the  thing.  The  sooner  this  is 
accomplished,  the  better  for  our  common  cause. 
'axe  Ladenplads,  Denmark  P.  LARSEN. 

CONCERNING  CONVENTION   PROGRAMMES 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  November-December  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  has  an  edi- 
torial squib  to  the  effect  as  follows: 

"The  Square  Deal  of  Toronto,  Canada,  complains  that  the  programme 
of  the  late  Henry  George  Congress  was  too  full,  and  that  too  little 
time  was  allowed  for  discussion.  We  think  our  contempory  is  right. 
But  we  must  learn  by  experience." 

The  trouble,  dear  editor,  is  that  we  never  do  learn  by  experience. 
The  Square  Deal's  complaint  would  hold  good  for  almost  every  con- 


vention, conference,  congress  .  .  .  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them,  that  we  have  ever  arranged.  The  programme  for  each  session 
is  so  overfull,  that,  even  if  speakers  keep  to  their  schedule,  which  they 
seldom  do,  there  is  so  little  time  left  that  any  discussion  however  valu- 
able, started  by  a  speech,  must  be  cut  off  by  the  Chairman  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  of  time  ...  "  we  must  get  through  our  pro- 
gramme." 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  banquet,  and  the  one  evening  public 
meeting  which  are  part  of  each  convention,  the  discussion  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  any  session  where  we  are  among  ourselves,  or  where 
our  visitors  are  the  intelligent  public  which  wants  to  find  out  what  it 
is  we  advocate.  Any  set  talk  at  these  meetings  should,  and  usually 
does,  concern  phases  of  the  movements  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
or  of  the  world;  and  questions,  or  discussion,  following  that  talk  will 
be  of  more  value  that  some  other  talk  switching  off  to  some  other  phase, 
confusing  the  mind  by  a  scattering  of  thought-foci.  To  ourselves, 
as  to  any  stranger  in  our  midst,  searching  honestly  for  the  truth  we 
have  to  offer,  such  a  session  with  say  just  one  or  at  most  two  talks, 
if  possible  somehow  connected  by  locality  or  subject,  and  followed  by 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  that  particular  subject,  would  be  of  much 
greater  enlightenment  and  value  that  the  crowded  "ragout"  pro- 
grammes. 

And  far  too  little  time  is  left  for  the  sessions  on  Resolutions,  on  our 
attitude  towards  any  important  political  action  or  movement  of  the 
day. 

Each  time  we  sin  anew.  I  can  remember,  in  the  days  when  I  helped 
arrange  dinners,  conventions,  meetings  of  all  kinds,  that  invariably, 
when  I,  or  some  kindred  soul,  tried  to  keep  the  programme  shorter, 
simpler,  more  coherent,  there  was  the  objection.  .  .  .  "You 
haven't  enough  on  your  programme  to  attract  the  public."  I  did  not 
believe  in  this  idea,  but  had  to  give  in  frequently.  If  one  may  con- 
cede— I  do  not  say  that  I  do  but  others  may — that  the  objection  would 
hold  good  in  case  of  a  public  dinner  or  public  mass  meeting,  I  certainly 
refuse  to  accept  it  for  a  moment,  when  it  is  a  case  of  the  morning  or 
afternoon  intimate  sessions  of  a  convention. 

If  we  could  just  remember  these  things  when  making  up  the  pro- 
grammes, not  editorialize  about  them  afterwards,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  grumbling  among  those  who  do  much  for  the  Cause,  and  go 
hopefully  to  each  convention  in  search  of  intelligent  discussion  that  will 
be  of  aid  in  the  individual's  problems. 

For  public  meetings.     .     no.     Personally,  the  usual  rambling  dis- 
cussion by  the  G.  P.  bores  me  as  greatly  as  do  the  overlong  programmes. 
But  in  our  more  intimate  sessions  let  us  cut  out  the  hash  and  the  entrees 
and  give  one,  or  at  most  two  solid  dishes  to  chew  over! 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

DURING  January  James  R.  Brown  confined  his  lecture  work  to  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  During  February  about  thirty  lectures  have 
been  arranged  for  and  will  include  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Women 
and  the  Susquehanna  University. 

THE  Indiana  University  Library,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  is  in  need  of 
No.  6,  Vol.  27  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  contributes  a  well  written  letter  on 
the  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty  to  the  Erie  Dispatch-Herald. 

WE  acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation  receipt  of  the  New  York 
Red  Book  published  by  J.  B.  Lyon  of  Albany,  and  edited  by  our  old 
friend  James  Malcolm.  This  very  useful  book,  of  which  Mr.  Malcolm 
has  been  the  editor  for  many  years,  contains  the  very  latest  information 
of  how  the  business  of  ten  million  people  is  carried  on,  and  includes 
bills  signed  by  the  governor,  bills  favored  by  the  governor  and  defeated 
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by  the  Legislature,  portraits  of  the  Legislative  Correspondents,  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  matters  concerning  agriculture,  health, 
labor,  education,  civil  service,  charities,  etc.  The  book  is  indispensable 
in  a  newspaper  office,  for  there  are  few  subjects  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state's  affairs  for  which  the  seeker  for  information  will 
look  in  vain. 

WILLIAM  D.  TATE,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  renewing  his  subscription,  writes: 
"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  the  best  paper  since  the  Public  of  the  earlier 
period." 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  Edmund  Norton  at  Los  Angeles  in  his  70th 
year.  His  death  followed  on  a  severe  operation.  Mr.  Norton  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  taught  school  in  his  native  state,  later  drifted 
to  the  northwest  and  became  superintendent  of  the  Siletz  Indian  reser- 
vation in  Oregon.  Later  he  became  well  known  in  the  Liberal  move- 
ments of  California  and  was  associated  with  John  Steven  McGroarty 
in  the  publication  of  the  West  Coast  Magazine.  He  was  an  active 
worker  for  the  cause  and  lectured  and  wrote  indefatigably  in  defence 
of  our  principles.  His  correspondence  with  this  paper  covered  many 
years,  and  his  services  to  the  cause,  ..ealous,  whole-hearted  and  con- 
tinuous, entitle  him  to  rank  high  among  the  departed  leaders  who  have 
helped  the  world's  advance. 

THE  Fairhope  Courier,  of  Nov.  27,  contains  an  interesting  sketch 
and  a  speaking  portrait  of  Frank  Stephens.  It  also  prints  a  graceful 
poem  of  Frank's  suitable  for  the  Xmas  season  which  moves  us  to  wish 
that  he  tried  his  hand  oftener  at  verse  writing. 

IN  the  New  Republic  for  Dec.  12,  William  A.  Black,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  has  a  communication  on  Tariffs  and  Land  Prices.  We  are 
glad  also  to  note  that  William  J.  Lee,  of  Stanford,  Conn.,  once  active 
in  various  ways  in  the  movement,  is  again  in  evidence  as  a  writer  of 
Single  Tax  letters  to  the  press.  We  note  the  names  also  of  Julian 
Hickok,  editor  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  Philadelphia,  to  a  Single  Tax 
communication  to  the  Ledger  of  that  city  and  that  of  Harold  Sudell, 
on  Subway  Benefits,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  M.  Van  Veen  and 
George  Lloyd  of  this  city  set  the  pace  in  letter  writing  to  the  newspapers 
hereabouts  and  their  communications  are  pithy  and  to  the  point. 

ABOUT  thirty  men  and  women  of  the  movement  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  made  a  very  pleasant  occasion  of  the  farewell  dinner  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Matthew  Warriner,  of  England,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
from  this  country.  The  dinner  was  held  at  Henry's  in  Fulton  Street, 
this  city,  and  was  presided  over  by  Lawrence  Tracy  as  Toastmaster 
with  his  usual  grace  and  dignity.  Mr.  Bolton  Hall  opened  the  speech 
making,  which  was  delightfully  informal,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs. 
Geiger,  Boulton,  Lloyd,  Macauley,  Miller,  Goeller,  Van  Veen,  Miss 
Schetter  and  others.  Mr.  Warriner  made  an  interesting  talk,  and  his 
parting  injunction  was  that  we  get  on  the  ballot  wherever  possible. 
He  gave  high  praise  to  his  colleagues  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
Land  Party  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  politicians  of  the  Liberal  and 
Labor  parties  who  seek  to  compromise  on  the  land  question.  The 
meeting  broke  up  reluctantly  and  all  those  present  shared  in  the  good 
wishes  extended  to  our  charming  guests  who  have  endeared  themselves 
to  all  Georgeans  by  their  natural  and  simple  bearing  and  devotion 
to  the  principles  to  which  they  have  given  their  lives. 

WE  learn  from  Progress,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  that  Mr.  H.  A. 
Pitt,  Under  Treasurer  for  Victoria,  advocating  an  increased  tax  on 
unimproved  land  value  for  the  cost  of  railroad  construction,  says  that 
the  values  due  to  the  provision  of  railway  transportation  must  at  least 
equal  the  cost  of  construction.  He  says  that  "the  railways  are  really 
run  at  a  financial  loss  for  the  benefit  of  land  owners," 


OUR  old  friend,  C.  F.  Nesbit,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  long  a  workenj 
in  the  cause,  has  been  severely  ill,  but  our  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  now  on  the  high  road  to  recovery. 

J.  B.  McGAURAN,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
writes:  "LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  excellent— better  than  good." 

J.  W.  GRAHAM  PEACE,  of  the  Commonweal,  London,  England,  in- 
forms us  that  the  Warriners,  of  whom  pleasant  recollecttions  will  long 
be  entertained,  have  returned  safely  to  English  shores,  pleased  and 
encouraged  at  the  reception  from  the  many  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  R.  B.  Blakemore,  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  on  October  12  after  a  week's  illness.  Mr.  Blakemore  was 
born  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  in  1866,  and  for  some  years  represented  the 
Scottish  American  and  Edinburgh  Mortgage  Companies  at  Fargo. 
Through  one  of  his  clerks  he  became  interested  in  the  Single  Tax. 
He  was  a  great  student  of  Henry  George  and  a  contributor  to  the 
activities  of  the  movement.  He  had  been  a  reader  of  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM for  many  years.  He  attended  the  Henry  George  Congress  in 
New  York  in  the  Autumn  of  1927. 

JAMES  HENLE  has  resigned  as  managing  editor  of  McCall's  Magazine- 
to  become  president  of  the  Vanguard  Press.  Jacob  Baker,  identified 
with  this  publishing  house  from  its  beginning,  remains  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  director. 

THE  New  York  Sun,  of  Nov.  27,  under  the  heading,  "American 
Farmers  Move  into  Canada — Cheap  Land  and  Single  Tax  Draw  Many 
Settlers,"  quotes  from  the  report  of  the  National  Resource  Depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Railways  and  gives  figures  of  increased  farm 
settlement  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  An  inquiry  addressed  by 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  the  Canadian  Railway  headquarters  at  Mon- 
treal was  answered  by  the  Director  of  the  Resource  Department  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  unable  to  locate  any  such  reference  in  the 
Report.  So  the  mystery  of  the  Sun's  title  head  remains  unsolved. 

F.  A.  NEIDIG,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  a  book  store  man  of  that  city 
and  for  many  years  an  adherent  of  our  philosophy,  died  recently  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  writes  as  follows  to 
Secretary  Williams:  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  elec- 
tion to  membership  on  your  Advisory  Committee."  The  officers  of 
the  Foundation  are  much  gratified  that  Dr.  Dewey  has  so  readily  and 
unquestionably  affiliated  himself  with  the  Foundation. 

THE  Commonwealth,  published  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  by  John  W.  Dix 
and  edited  by  Julian  P.  Hickok,  Charles  J.  Schoales  and  Frederick  E. 
Meyer,  presents  with  its  November  number  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  our  philosophy.  The  articles 
are  arresting  and  well  written. 

M.  P.  SHIEL,  well  known  English  novelist,  two  of  whose  books, 
written  some  years  ago,  "The  Purple  Cloud"  and  the  "Lords  of  the 
Sea,"  were  unmistakably  influenced  by  the  social  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  has  written  a  detective  story,  "How  the  Old  Woman 
Got  Home,"  which  Harry  Hansen,  literary  critic  of  the  New  York 
Worl,  calls  the  best  detective  story  in  years.  Mr.  Hansen  says,  "Who 
M.  P.  Shiel  is  I  do  not  know."  Mr.  Hansen  was  promptly  informed 
by  several  correspondents  among  whom  was  the  editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  to  whose  communications  Mr.  Hansen  gave  space  in  his 
column. 
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J.  A.  VYNE,  of  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  and  his  wife  have  both  been 
vith  the  flu  and  the  copy  of  the  Arizona  Single  Taxer  now  before  us 
been  somewhat  delayed. 

MRS.  ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE,  daughter  of  Henry  George,  visited 
rhope  in  December.  Mr.  E.  Yancey  Cohen  and  Mr.  Albert  Schal- 
ibach  welcomed  her  at  Mobile  and  motored  her  to  Fairhope.  There 
5  an  informal  reception  tendered  her  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen  at 
•ir  charming  home  on  the  colony  bay  front.  Speeches  were  made 
[coming  the  distinguished  guest  by  L.  O.  Bishop,  Albert  Schalken- 
:h  and  John  Emery  McLean. 

EDWARD  WHITE  is  contributing  articles  on  the  transit  situation  to 
>  Kansas  City  Labor  News.  These  articles  are  vigorously  written 
combat  the  demand  for  a  ten  cent  fare  asked  for  by  the  transit  com- 
nies.  Mr.  White  shows  that  the  street  railway  system  is  operating 
a  cost  of  less  than  six  cents  a  passenger,  and  contends  that  the  ten 
its  asked  for  is  for  the  purpose  of  capitalizing  net  earnings  and  thus 
ding  forty  million  dollars  to  the  stock  market  securities. 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING,  of  Chicago,  is  beginning  to  work  up  some  enthu- 
sm  for  a  new  Single  Tax  enclave  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  not  more 
an  four  hundred  miles  from  Chicago,  and  hopes  to  get  the  project 
ider  way  in  a  year  or  two. 

ABOUT  2,000,000  households  in  the  Ukraine  will  be  freed  of  taxation 
d  5,200,000  rubles  expended  for  agricultural  improvements. 

GENERAL  JOHNSON  says  that  the  owners  of  lands  needed  by  the 
vernment  for  the  Bonnet  Carre  flooding  above  New  Orleans  are 
king  ten  times  the  assessed  value  of  their  properties.  Well,  what 
e  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

WE  welcome  the  Chicago  Single  Taxer  issued  by  the  group  of  young 
;ople  from  whom  so  much  is  beginning  to  be  expected.  This  issue 
mtains  many  interesting  items  and  an  account  of  the  visit  to  the 
iternational  Aeronautical  Exposition  at  Chicago  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
pencer  Heath,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  former  residents  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
eath  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  in  1899. 

Land  and  Liberty,  of  London,  England,  announces  the  passing  of 
lexander  Ure  (Lord  Strathclyde)  former  Solicitor-General  of  Scot- 
ind  under  Sir.  Campbell-Bannerman's  administration.  A  bill  for 
le  taxation  of  land  values  promoted  by  the  Glasgow  corporation  found 
.  Alexander  Ure  an  earnest  and  well-equipped  advocate.  He  helped 
repare  the  1909  Budget  and  was  an  uncompromising  foe  of  landlordism. 
!e  was  well  informed  as  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  land  value  taxa- 
on.  He  spoke  wholly  without  notes,  winning  audiences  by  his  per- 
uasive  eloquence. 

CHARLES  LEBARON  GOELLER  gave  a  lecture  on  the  political  economy 
f  Henry  George  before  the  economic  class  at  Tufts  College  in  Boston 
n  January  8,  and  at  the  Labor  Temple  in  this  city  on  January  10;  also 
iter  at  the  Exchange  Club,  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Goeller  has  de- 
ivered  a  number  of  lectures  before  church  clubs  in  Binghamton  and 
'icinity  with  addresses  in  other  places  including  a  largely  attended 
neeting  at  the  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  High  School.  These  lectures  are 
llustrated  with  lantern  slides  that  hold  the  attention  and  have  received 
nuch  favorable  comment.  Mr.  Goeller  received  good  press  publicity 
n  some  of  the  towns  visited.  Lectures  have  been  arranged  for  during 
;he  Spring  months  at  Elmira,  Renssalaer  and  Vassar  College.  While 
n  New  York  Mr.  Goeller  spoke  also  to  a  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
Miss  Charlotte  Schetter  at  her  studio,  3  University  Place  and  faced  a 
lighly  critical  audience. 


THE  week  beginning  January; 20  has  been  a  busy  one  for  George 
Lloyd,  but  perhaps  not  an  unusually  busy  one,  since  there  are  few 
men  in  the  movement  more  active  in  the  work.  On  Tuesday  he  spoke 
before  the  Modern  Culture  Club  in  the  Bronx  and  on  Friday  at  the 
forum  in  the  Morris  High  School,  Bronx,  and  on  the  Sunday  at  a 
Socialist  party  gathering  at  1167  Boston  Road.  On  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 25,  he  appeared  before  the  Labor  Temple  and  Saturday  night 
filled  the  engagement  arranged  for  Oscar  Geiger  at  Dr.  Reiss'  church 
4th  Avenue  and  ?0th  Street,  Mr.  Geiger  having  been  taken  suddenly 
ill.  Nor  should  we  omit  mention  of  the  fact  that  as  usual  Mr.  Lloyd 
spoke  on  the  radio  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  a  pretty  full  week  at 
that  for  our  yeoman  worker. 

THE  Freeland  Club  holds  regular  monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Mr.  Abraham  Schomer  was  the  speaker  on  January  19, 
his  subject  being,  "The  Primary  Cause  of  War." 

GEORGE  E.  EVANS,  President  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  has 
been  abroad  for  several  weeks,  visiting  Northern  Africa  and  Italy  on 
his  present  tour. 

RAY  STANNARD  BAKER  in  his  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson, " 
tells  of  Wilson's  meeting  with  William  S.  U'Ren,  whom  he  speaks  of 
as  "a  devoted  follower  of  Henry  George,  a  blacksmith  turned  lawyer, 
with  a  genius  for  organization  and  persuasion." 

JUDGE  EDWARD  BURDICK  presided  at  a  dinner  on  January  21  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel  in  Denver  at  which  a  number  present  were  called 
together  to  ask  the  question,  "  Will  the  Single  Tax  insure  Prosperity 
and  solve  the  problem  of  the  Unemployed?" 

OUR  readers  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  B. 
Ingersoll,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  known  wherever  the  Single  Tax 
is  known.  She  died  after  a  six  week's  illness  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Scheerer,  of  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Henry  George  Iron  Works  at  Milk  River, 
Alberta,  Canada,  a  variation  of  the  so-called  "15  Puzzle,"  popular  a 
number  of  years  ago.  It  consists  of  certain  wooden  blocks  to  be  placed 
in  position.  Mr.  Tom.  Fohr  is  proprietor  of  the  Henry  George  Iron 
Works  and  this  is  designed  as  an  advertisement  of  his  flourishing  in- 
dustry at  Milk  River. 

PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  of  Columbia  University,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  author  of  "Significant  Extracts  from  Progress  and  Poverty," 
having  been  appealed  to  by  the  publishers  for  an  article  for  the  Journal 
oj  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics  (of  which  Prof  Ely  is  the  head) 
contributes  to  the  November  number  of  that  periodical  a  very  full 
discussion  of  the  question,  "  Should  Bare  Land  Values  be  Taxed  More 
Heavily?"  Such  an  article  in  such  a  periodical  read  by  the  people 
who  are  bound  to  read  it  must  do  a  lot  of  good. 

WITH  the  issue  of  January  5  our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Com- 
monweal, of  London,  enters  the  tenth  year  of  publication.  The  paper 
renews  its  vows  to  serve  the  great  cause,  which  is  the  immediate  restora- 
tion to  mankind  of  the  land  which  is  their  birthright.  Success  to  our 
brilliant  contemporary. 

IN  December  there  was  unveiled  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  N.  Y.,  a 
monument  to  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  with  appropriate  exercises.  The 
monument  was  erected  by  the  McGlynn  Association  which  has  main- 
tained itself  since  the  Anti-Poverty  days. 
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The  Fairy  Court 


A  Modern  Fairy  Story— By  B.  H.  Nadal 

Pictures  by  R.  F.  Bunner 

Avondale  Press 

PRICE  $1.50 

The  Fairy  Lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  though 
the  beautiful  river  has  been  so  scarred  and  devasted  by 
brick  yards  and  rock  quarries,  sand  mines  and  sewage 
that  the  fish  have  deserted  it.  But  through  her  magic 
mirror  she  studies  humanity  and  especially  children  with 
keen  sympathy  for  their  joys,  their  sorrows  and  their  faults. 

She  sends  her  messenger  Quicksilver  who  in  a  flash  re- 
turns with  the  bewildered  children  and  a  speed  maniac 
caught  in  the  moment  of  one  of  his  worst  thoughtless 
crimes — a  worse  child  than  any  of  them. 

By   amusing   methods    illustrated    by   Bunner's    many 
charming  pictures  she  shows  them  their  faults  and  sends 
them  home  better,  wiser  and  happier. 
MRS.  FISKE  writes: 

"  I   found  the   Mirror  (grown-up  version  of  The  Fairy 
Court,  produced  at  Hecksher  Theatre),  very,  very  inter- 
esting."    Again    "Thank    you    for   allowing    me    to  read 
your  charming — for  it   is  charming — play   Woodmites. " 
HON.  JOHN  J.  MURPHY: 

"The  Uncle  or  Aunt  who  seeks  a  holiday  book  to  tickle 
the  fancy  of  the  rising  generation  would  do  well  to  buy  a 
copy  of  "The  Fairy  Court."  The  whimsical  and  humor- 
ous illustrations  by  R.  F.  Bunner  are  calculated  to 
make  any  normally  constructed  youngster  explode  with 
laughter." 

JOHN  CORBIN,  former  literary  manager  of  the  New  Theatre: 
"Everything  you  write  is  full  of   interest  and  charm." 
PRICE  $1.50 
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The  work  that  started  the  real  movement  for  industrial 
freedom,  whose  advocates  are  at  work  in  every  known 
country  in  the  world. 

Pronounced  "the  most  eloquent  book  that  ever  came  from 
the  hand  of  man." 
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Spiritual  Economic! 

A  Plea  for  Christianity  in  Action 
By  JOHN  EMERY  McLEAN 


r  I  AHIS  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  advoca 
-*•  of  social  justice  and  in  the  study  of  every  minisfa 
of  the  Gospel.  It  discusses  the  economic  philosophy  i 
Henry  George  from  a  new  angle,  considers  its  ethics  an 
morality  from  a  religious  and  scriptural  viewpoint,  at 
applies  its  fundamental  teachings  to  the  solution  of  pro) 
lems  other  than  poverty  and  monopoly.  It  presen 
spiritual  truths  in  an  unfamiliar  light,  and  pours  fr« 
meaning  into  the  reform  proposals  of  one  of  America 
master  minds. 


"This  useful  publication  is  less  a  book  than  a  groui 
of  essays  linked  by  a  burning  sense  of  injustice  at  the  sigl 
of  organized  religion  tolerant  to  evil  when  profitable.  TTl 
able  author  knows  the  remedy  as  well  as  do  his  publisher  I 
and  shows  how  many  of  the  errors  of  society  which  are  i 
painful  to  theologians  would  simply  vanish  under  eo 
nomic  justice."  Land  and  Liberty  (London). 


"  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  point  of  vie' 
of  the  McLean  book.  It  is  the  gospel  I  have  been  preacl 
ing  for  thirty  years.  The  great  job  is  to  get  religion- 
the  religion  of  Jesus — translated  into  human  institution 
That  means  not  only  right  feeling,  but  straight  thinkin: 
This  book  has  put  the  matter  impressively,  convincingly. 
REV.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"Spiritual  Economies'  is  a  very  appealing  am 
striking  presentation  of  the  spiritual  element  of  the  Singj 
Tax  philosophy.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  deep  in 
pression  upon  persons  whose  heart  and  conscience  are  a 
tuned  to  the  forces  of  good,  beauty  and  truth.  The  boo! 
therefore,  deserves  wide  circulation,  in  the  hope  that  i 
message  will  reach  those  who  have  a  spiritual  urge  f(| 
righteousness  and  social  justice." — CHARLES  R. 
Beaver,  Pa. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


T^aking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•••  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Looking  With  Envious  Eyes 

REALTORS  and  former  boomers  of  Los  Angeles  are 
greatly  perturbed  over  the  land  speculation  caused 

n  other  places  in  anticipation  of  the  Boulder  Dam  con- 
struction. Land  speculation  is  a  very  bad  thing,  accord- 

ng  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  realtors  of  that  city, 
when  carried  on  elsewhere.  It  is  condemned  in  unmeasured 

.erms.  Prospective  buyers  are  called  "suckers."  It  is 
suggested  by  the  Times  that  Commander  Byrd  will  make 
a  great  mistake  if  he  does  not  plant  a  beach  frontage  on 
the  Bay  of  Whales  and  employ  "a  couple  of  rosy  realtors 
with  dream  books." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Bay  of  Whales  must  have  a  lot 
of  stuff  better  than  the  Colorado  River  exposure.  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  is  a  special  irritation  to  these  suddenly 
aroused  Californians.  This  town,  of  whom  few  have 
ever  heard  until  this  day,  is  a  perfect  Mecca  for  the  land 
speculator,  owing  to  Boulder  Dam.  Los  Angeles  boomers 
descry  the  drift  of  investment  money  to  Las  Vegas.  Like 

mngry  tigers  who  see  their  prey  disappearing,  they  emit 

erocious  cries.  Nothing  is  too  severe  to  say  of  the  realtors 
of  Las  Vegas  and  other  places,  and  no  term  too  contemp- 
tuous to  apply  to  these  buyers  of  (worthless?)  real  estate. 

'Suckers"  is  the  term  they  use.     Does  it  occur  to  them  to 

>oint  out  what  is  fundamental  in  the  problem?  It  does 
not.  What  do  they  care  for  fundamentals?  Somebody 
else  is  "swiping"  their  plunder.  That  is  all  that  interests 

hem. 

Henry  Ford  Did  Not  Write  it 

A  N  article  bearing  the  name  of  Henry  Ford,  the  auto- 
^*  mobile  manufacturer,  as  the  author  has  appeared 
'rom  time  to  time  in  the  Australian  Single  Tax  papers, 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Forum,  Fairhope  Courier,  the  Square 
Deal,  the  Commonweal  of  London,  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  a  bold  declaration  of  the  Henry  George  philos- 
ophy couched  in  the  most  radical  terms.  It  was  all  in 
all  an  admirable  statement  of  the  writer's  belief  that  the 
rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  state  and  should  be  taken  by 
the  state,  and  it  indicated  the  beneficent  results  that  would 
follow  from  this  great  social  change. 

We  suspected  at  the  time  that  the  article  did  not  eman- 
ate from  the  Detroit  manufacturer.  The  internal  evidence 


was  all  against  it.  It  was  not  in  Henry  Ford's  style;  it 
did  not  contain,  as  most  of  the  articles  purporting  to  be 
written  by  him  almost  always  do,  the  evidence  of  loose 
thinking.  We  decided  at  once  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take. 

But  that  we  might  have  the  evidence  before  us  we 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ford — we  had  written  a  number 
of  articles  for  the  Dearborn  Independent  before  that  paper 
joined  the  Great  Majority,  and  so  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  our  name  was  not  unfamiliar  in  the  Detroit 
office — and  we  asked  Mr.  Ford  in  this  letter  to  acknowledge 
or  disavow  the  authorship  of  this  article.  A  letter  from 
his  secretary  in  reply  bore  this  cryptic  statement:  "Mr. 
Ford  begs  to  thank  you  for  your  communication,"  and 
nothing  more!  No  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  had  written  it  or  not. 

And  now  the  secret  is  out,  and  we  know  the  article  was 
written  by  Henry  S.  Ford  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  a  life  long 
Single  Taxer.  He  wrote  it  with  no  intention  to  deceive, 
and  he  always  signs  his  middle  initial  to  whatever  he  writes. 
The  article  was  originally  printed  in  the  Groundhog  many 
years  ago.  Its  publication  in  the  Australian  Single  Tax 
papers  was  a  perfectly  innocent  misunderstanding.  But 
to  those  in  this  country  familiar  with  the  alleged  articles 
of  Henry  Ford  on  economic  and  political  questions 
the  accredited  authorship  of  this  article  should  have 
aroused  suspicion. 

This  is  written  in  answer  to  several  correspondents, 
one  of  whom  asked  rather  irritably  if  we  thought  such  a 
declaration  by  Henry  Ford  was  not  important  enough  to 
be  quoted  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  We  would  indeed 
regard  it  as  very  important,  and  we  promise  to  print  any- 
thing Mr.  Ford  says  about  the  Single  Tax  when  he  says  it! 

Higher  Wages, 

Lower  Labor  Cost 

THE  Manchester  Guardian-Commercial  sees  the  buga- 
boo of  lower  Japanese  labor  costs  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try laid  at  last.  Some  time  ago  a  report  on  the  Japanese 
cotton  industry  by  an  English  expert  had  raised  doubts 
as  to  Japan's  advantage,  an  address  to  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society  increased  these  doubts,  and  now  the 
Guardian's  own  special  correspondent  in  Japan  sends 
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statistical  evidence  showing  that,  despite  wages  scarcely 
more  than  half  those  of  England,  differences  in  efficiency, 
etc.,  are  such  that  Japan's  labor  costs  per  unit  of  manu- 
facture are  some  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Lancashire. 
Again  it  is  shown  that  the  only  source  of  wages  is  produc- 
tion. 

— Commerce  and  Finance. 

The  Attitude  of  College 
Economics  Departments 
Towards  the  Single  Tax 

AN  impression  is  current  among  Single  Taxers,  that 
professors  of  economics  in  our  universities  and  colleges 
are  generally  opposed  to  teaching  the  principles  of  land 
value  taxation,  particularly  as  expounded  by  Henry 
George  in  his  writings.  This  impression  is  contrary  to  the 
personal  experience  of  the  writer,  who  became  acquainted, 
in  his  student  days,  with  the  Single  Tax  principle  through 
the  study  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  the  economics 
course  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  At  that  time, 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  was  used  as  a  textbook  by  Pro- 
fessor Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  Head  of  the  Economics 
Department,  and  it  was  studied  intensively  by  his  classes 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  At  the  close  of  the  course,  essays 
on  the  subject  were  invited. 

Recently,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  the  writer  made 
a  tour  of  the  Middle  West,  and  visited  fourteen  colleges 
and  universities,  located  in  eight  different  states  and  in 
eleven  different  towns.  The  schools  visited  included 
three  or  four  privately  endowed  colleges,  and  a  number 
of  State  Universities,  representing  a  fair  cross  section  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  particular  matter  presented  to  the  heads  of  the 
Economics  Departments,  was  the  use  of  the  book  "SIG- 
NIFICANT PARAGRAPHS  FROM  PROGRESS  AND 
POVERTY"  by  Henry  George,  compiled  by  Professor 
Harry  Gunnison  Brown  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
In  every  instance,  the  professors  interviewed  were  familiar 
with  the  book  and  expressed  themselves  as  keenly  interested 
not  only  in  the  book  but  in  the  subject  as  well.  In  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  professors  expressed  themselves  as  favor- 
able to  the  underlying  principles.  In  only  one  or  two 
instances,  was  an  unfavorable  attitude  expressed. 

Particularly  impressive  was  the  high  respect  in  which 
all  the  professors  held  the  writings  of  Henry  George. 
Many  of  them  brought  out  their  own  copy  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  retained  from  university  days.  In  several 
classes,  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  used,  partially  as  a 
textbook,  and  partially  for  reference  reading. 

Every  school  visited  had  in  its  Reference  Library  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  either  abridged  or  unabridged,  or 
"Significant  Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty." 
Several  Schools  have  purchased  "Significant  Paragraphs" 


in  quantities  for  sale  to  the  students  in  the  economic  classes. 
One  large  State  university,  remarkable  for  its  modern 
business  atmosphere,  has  purchased  upwards  of  350  copies' 
of  "Significant  Paragraphs"  at  the  regular  rates,  from  the, 
Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  for  use  in  classes.  In 
another  school,  120  copies  of  the  book  have  been  placed; 
in  the  Revolving  Library  of  the  Economics  Department. 
A  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  student  in  the  CCCK 
nomics  classes;  the  book  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  the 
writing  of  an  Essay  upon  the  subject  of  "Land  Value  Taxa* 
tion"  is  required  of  each  student  as  a  class  theme.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester  the  book  is  returned  to  thuij 
Revolving  Library,  and  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the- 
next  group  of  students. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  teachers  of  economics  in  the 
schools  is  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  propaganda,  and  to 
present  the  matter  as  a  study  of  principles.  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  proposition  are  discussed,  but 
it  is  apparently  the  desire  of  the  teachers  to  present  our 
proposition  in  its  purity,  and  to  encourage  the  students 
to  make  their  own  analysis.  This  in  is  line  with  the 
modern  tendency  in  education  which  is  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  think  rather  than  what  to  think. 

In  a  number  of  classes,  the  writer  found  the  works  of 
C.  B.  Fillebrown  in  use.     At  one  university  Fillebrown's 
"A.  B.  C.  of  Taxation"  was  used  as  a  textbook.    Two  or 
three  professors  stated  that  they  formerly  distributed  to 
their  students,  during  the  class  periods  devoted  to  the  su\>>: 
ject  of  land  value  taxation,  Fillebrown  pamphlets, — 
Catechism  of  Natural  Taxation. 
Land — The  Property  Concept.     The  Rent  Concept.  ;j 
Taxation  and  Housing. 

The  use  of  these  pamphlets  has  been  discontinued  because 
they  are  unavailable,  being  out  of  print. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Economics 
Departments  of  the  colleges  and  universities  will  receive 
and  present  to  their  students  printed  matter  which  dis- 
passionately states  the  principles  of  our  proposition. 
Sometimes  literature  is  prepared  containing  text  which 
would  be  acceptable,  but  the  use  of  which  is  made  impossiblt 
in  class  work  because  extraneous  or  argumentive  state 
ments  of  a  propaganda  nature  are  included. 

The  use  of  the  unabridged  text  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty' 
is  difficult  in  elementary  classes  in  economics  because  o: 
the  length  of  the  work,  and  the  shortness  of  the  perioc 
that  can  be  allotted  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  Foi 
this  reason  the  little  volume  "Significant  Paragaphs 
from  Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Professor  Brown,  has 
been  welcomed.  —WALTER  FAIRCHILD 

EDITORIAL  NOTE — We  are  glad  to  print  the  above  account  of  th. 
favorable  reception  accorded  by  the  colleges  visited  by  Mr.  Fairchielo 
in  his  generous  and  self-imposed  task  of  securing  a  revival  of  interes 
among  professors  and  students  in  the  'teachings  of  Henry  George. 
Whether  Mr.  Fairchild  has  been  especially  fortunate  we  cannot  say.  Bu> 
even  Mr.'Goeller,  who  met  with  some  set-backs  early  in  his  experience, 
recounts  in  his  later  tour  of  educational  institutions  in  Pennsylvania 
much  that  should  encourage  us.  —EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
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A  Backward  Glance 

HHE  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  is  to 
)e  held  this  summer  at  Edinburgh,  prompts  one  to  take 
a  backward  glance  at  the  reform  movement  which  that 
notable  book  started,  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands. 
Vly  recollection  of  the  movement  goes  back  some  years 
)efore  1887,  when  the  Syracuse  Convention  was  held.  I 
was  in  New  York  and  called  on  Thaddeus  T.  Wakeman, 
a  practicing  attorney,  who  was  also  a  lecturer  on  radical 
religious  themes,  and  whom  I  had  met  several  times  when 
ic  was  out  on  lecturing  tours.  Mr.  Wakeman  invited 
me  to  attend  a  mid-day  luncheon  at  a  restaurant,  located 
!  think  on  Duane  Street,  where  he  said  I  would  hear  some 
nteresting  talks.  And  surely  I  did,  for  among  the  speakers 
were  Henry  George  and  Louis  F.  Post. 

When  the  call  went  out  for  the  Syracuse  Convention, 
which  was  held  on  August  17,  18  and  19,  1887,  I  was  in- 
terested for  I  had  been  closely  following  the  mayoralty 
campaign  of  1886,  had  read  most  of  the  speeches  as  reported 
n  the  New  York  daily  papers,  and  had  seen  the  cat,  at 
east  the  general  outline  of  the  famous  animal.  A  meet- 
ing was  called  in  Tompkins  County  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
the  convention,  and  I  was  elected.  I  believe  Byron  W. 
rlolt  and  James  C.  Parsons  were  at  the  meeting,  and 
possibly  others.  F.  S.  Hammond,  of  St.  Petersburg,  then 
a  resident  of  New  York  state,  was  one  of  the  delegates, 
recently  lent  me  a  copy  of  a  scrap  book  containing  an 
account  of  the  convention  as  reported  in  Syracuse  news- 
papers, the  Evening  Herald  and  the  Morning  Standard. 

The  list  of  delegates  calls  up  interesting  recollections. 
Among  the  number  besides  Henry  George,  Dr.  McGlynn, 
and  Louis  F.  Post,  I  find  the  names  W.  T.  Croasdale,  S.  E. 
Shevitsch,  Lawrence  Grunlund,  Frank  J.  Farrell  (colored) 
William  McCabe,  Walter  Vrooman,  John  McMackin, 
James  Redpath,  Fred  C.  Leubuscher,  E.  J.  Shriver, 
Augustus  A.  Levy,  Rev.  James  O.  S.  Huntington  and 
R.  J.  Hinton. 

Mr.  Schevitsch,  Mr.  Grunland,  Mr.  Vrooman,  Col. 
Hinton,  and  other  Socialists  were  unseated  by  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  contested  seats.  They  were  Social- 
ists. But  many  Socialists  retained  seats  in  the  conven- 
tion. Under  a  rule  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  United 
Labor  Party  of  New  York  County,  which  in  1886  had 
nominated  Mr.  George  for  mayor,  the  Socialists  mentioned 
were  ineligible  to  serve  as  delegates  it  was  said. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  was  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  in  Septem- 
ber 1886  by  the  convention  of  trade  and  labor  associations 
of  New  York  City  which  nominated  Mr.  George  for  mayor. 
The  land  plank  did  not  use  the  word  "Single  Tax."  "As 
measures  of  relief  from  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  failure  to  tax  land  values"  the  convention  declared 
for  reduced  hours  of  labor,  the  prevention  of  the  employ- 


ment of  children,  the  sanitary  inspection  of  tenements, 
factories  and  mines,  against  the  abuse  of  conspiracy  laws, 
and  demanded  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  system 
of  voting. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  one  evening  during  the  conven- 
tion, there  were  speeches  by  Mr.  George,  Dr.  McGlynn, 
Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost  and  others.  But  the  speaking 
I  remember  best  was  the  debate  over  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  contested  seats.  The  time  was  equally 
divided,  Mr.  George,  Dr.  McGlynn,  and  Mr.  Post  speak- 
ing for  the  majority  report  excluding  the  Socialists  and 
Mr.  Shevitsch,  Col.  Hinton  and  young  Vrooman  speak- 
ing for  the  minority  report.  I  have  attended  many  con- 
ventions, but  never  heard  a  discussion  in  which  real  oratory 
and  sound  reasoning  arose  to  greater  heights.  It  was  a 
credit  to  both  sides.  Mr.  Shevitsch  was  a  handsome 
man  of  middle  age,  Col.  Hinton,  old  and  gray  haired 
and  gray  bearded,  and  Mr.  Vrooman  appeared  to  be  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Col.  Hinton's  talk  was  impassioned, 
and  young  Vrooman's  speech  was  fiery  too. 

In  December  1889  appeared  a  communication  from  the 
Single  Tax  League  of  Washington,  asking  Henry  George 
men  if  there  should  not  be  held  a  national  conference, 
"of  those  who  believe  that  the  appropriation  of  ground 
rent  to  public  uses  should  be  the  paramount  issue  in 
politics."  Chas.  Frederick  Adams  and  Jackson  Ralston 
were  among  the  signers. 

Henry  George's  comment  on  the  proposal  for  this 
national  gathering  is  particularly  interesting  at  this  time, 
when  the  Edinburgh  conference  is  being  planned.  Mr. 
George  said: 

"I  believe  that  the  appropriation  of  ground  rent  to 
public  uses  ought  to  be  the  paramount  issue  in  politics, 
and  that  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  it  will  be.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  day  is  to  be  hastened  by  any  pre- 
mature attempt  to  force  it  into  politics  through  a  third 
party.  Since  the  shameful  ending  of  the  United  Labor 
Party,  I  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  little  parties  that  may 
be  used  as  cat's  paws  by  the  politicians  of  the  great 
parties." 

Mr.  George  expressed  the  hope  that  if  the  conference 
were  held  that  there  may  be  present  such  men  as  Ring  of 
Texas,  Maguire  of  California,  Williams  of  Missouri,  Garri- 
son of  Massachusetts,  Johnson  of  Ohio,  Furbish  or  Bailey 
of  Illinois,  Powderly  of  Pennsylvania,  Saunders  of  England, 
McGhee  of  Scotland,  Davitt  of  Ireland,  Toubeau  of  France, 
Flurscheim  of  Germany,  and  Sir  George  Grey  of  New 
Zealand. 

If  we  are  able  to  have  with  us  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Pikler 
of  Hungary,  Dr.  Dane  of  Australia,  Professor  Dewey,  Dr. 
Wise  and  a  score  of  others  like  these  men,  the  conference 
will  be  something  like  the  one  Mr.  George  was  wishing 
for  in  1889. 

— CHESTER  C.  PLATT. 
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Free  Trade,  Free  Land, 

Free  Men 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  MOVEMENT 
IN  N.  S.  W. 

HENRY  GEORGE  visited  Australia  in  1890.  He 
arrived  in  Sydney  in  the  beginning  of  March.  His 
visit  was  due  to  the  activities  of  his  disciples  in  Sydney. 
His  books,  particularly  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  "Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade"  had  made  many  enthusiastic  con- 
verts. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  Henry  George  made  a  much  bigger 
impression  in  N.  S.  W.  than  in  Victoria.  Those  who  favor- 
ed Free  Trade  had  generally  prevailed  in  N.  S.  W.  while 
protectionist  ideas  had  been  dominant  in  Victoria.  Thus 
there  was  a  better  soil  here  than  in  the  adjoining  State, 
so  the  economic  seeds  planted  by  Henry  George  produced 
greater  results. 

THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  EFFECTS 
The  first  practical  effects  in  N.  S.  W.  were  seen  in  the 
coupling  of  taxation  of  land  values  with  free  trade.  It 
was  put  forward  as  the  natural,  direct  alternative  in  raising 
public  revenue  to  tariff  taxation.  Although  some  Henry 
George  men  were  elected  in  1891  it  was  not  until  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1894  that  very  definite  results  were  seen. 
The  Dibbs  Government  had  imposed  a  number  of  very 
modest  protective  duties.  This  provoked  a  storm  of  pro- 
test and  the  protectionists  were  swept  out  of  office  in  1894. 
The  new  Reid  Government  proposed  to  cut  the  tariff  down 
to  about  half  a  dozen  items  of  a  revenue  producing  char- 
acter, chiefly  stimulants  and  narcotics.  It  also  proposed 
a  tax  on  land  values  and  an  income  tax  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary revenue. 

Such  a  policy  proved  too  radical  for  the  very  conserva- 
tive Upper  House  known  as  the  Legislative  Council.  It 
rejected  the  land  value  tax.  Mr.  Reid  appealed  straight 
to  the  country  and  his  policy  was  emphatically  endorsed; 
even  Mr.  Dibbs  lost  his  seat.  The  Council  then  had  no 
option  but  to  pass  the  land  value  tax.  In  this  way  N.  S. 
W.  became  more  definitely  a  Free  Trade  country  and 
Sydney  was  one  of  the  freest  ports  of  the  world.  N.  S. 
W.  prospered  under  the  Reid  policy. 

A  VALUATION  OF  THE  LAND 

The  introduction  of  the  land  values  system  in  N.  S. 
W.  necessitated  a  valuation  of  the  land.  This  took  a 
little  time.  The  land  value  tax  was  a  small  one  only,  one 
penny  in  the  £,  and  there  was  an  exemption  of  £240. 
This  was  a  defect.  It  was  opposed  by  Single  Taxers  but 
was  adopted  as  a  concession  to  small  owners.  At  the 
same  time  all  owners  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  land  was  valued  at  £129,178,000.  The  exemption 
and  the  deductions  because  of  unpaid  balances  on  account 
of  land  being  conditionally  purchased  by  settlers  reduced 


the    taxable    amount    to    £76,800,000.  The    receipts    on 
account  of  the  tax  from  1897  to  1910  were: 


1897  £139,079 

1898  364,131 

1899  253,901 

1900  286,227 

1901  288,369 

1902  301,981 

1903  314,104 


1904  £332,530 

1905  336,785 

1906  345,497 

1907  178,889 

1908  80,794 

1909  9,066 

1910  7,438 


HOW  FREE  TRADE  WAS  LOST 
The  Australian  States  decided  to  federate,  and  the  new 
Commonwealth  was  proclaimed  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1901. 
In  that  year  a  tariff  on  protectionists  lines  was  introduced. 
Thus  N.  S.  W.  lost  the  great  advantages  of  a  Free  Trade 
policy. 

Up  till  the  end  of  1898  I  lived  in  country  districts. 
I  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  1889.  It  convinced  me. 
I  did  not  even  hear  Henry  George  speak  as  the  nearest 
town  he  visited  was  120  miles  distant.  On  the  2nd  Sept., 
1901,  the  present  League  was  formed  at  a  Henry  George 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  I  was  appointed  Hon.  Sec.  pro 
tern.  There  has  been  no  competition  for  the  job  since. 
"The  pro  tern"  was  soon  dropped  and  the  "Hon."  after 
seven  years. 

The  new  League  reviewed  the  position  and  decided  that 
the  line  of  least  resistance  was  through  local  government. 
Our  system  was  out  of  date,  and  a  new  Act  had  been  prom- 
ised for  years.  In  1902  I  arranged  for  members  of  our 
committee  to  interview  Mr.  Carruthers  who  was  then 
leader  of  the  opposition.  He  received  us  kindly,  showing  j 
a  clear  understanding  of  our  principles. 

He  promised  that  if  elected  he  would  provide  for  local  tax- 
ation on  land  values.  He  renewed  this  promise  to  a  depu- 
tation which  I  organized  after  he  became  Premier  in  1904. 
Mr.  Carruthers  was  as  good  as  his  word — if  not  even  better. 
First  he  provided  a  system  of  rural  government  for  the 
unincorporated  portions  of  the  State,  except  in  the  sparsely 
settled  Western  Division,  with  rating  on  unimproved  values 
only.  Second,  he  provided  a  new  system  for  municipalities 
outside  the  City  of  Sydney. 

With  them  he  made  it  compulsory  to  levy  a  general 
rate  of  not  less  than  one  penny  in  the  £  on  land  values. 
But  they  could  raise  all  their  rates  in  that  way,  or  impose 
an  additional  rate  on  improved  values — -that  is  the  value 
of  the  land  and  improvements  taken  together.  But  it 
they  proposed  this  the  ratepayers  had  the  right  to  demand 
a  poll  and  decide  the  incidence  of  the  rating  for  themselves 
A  similar  option  existed  for  special,  local  and  loan  rates 

WON  ALL  THE  POLLS 

Most  Councils  adopted  the  land  values  system  straigh 
out.     In  a  few  cases  a  mixed  system  was  proposed.     Wij 
demanded  polls  and  won  them  all.     In  country  centre 
however,  which  we  could  not   readily   reach,   improved 
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value  rating  was  adopted  to  a  limited  extent  chiefly  for 
special  and  local  rates.  This  method  however  is  dying  out 
of  its  own  accord. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Caruthers  Act  the  State 
Government  had  to  attend  to  local  expenditure  in  rural 
areas  and  also  did  a  good  deal  of  work  in  municipal  areas. 
Mr.  Carruthers  made  it  a  condition  that  Councils 
should  undertake  this  local  expenditure  themselves.  If 
they  levied  a  rate  of  not  less  than  a  penny  in  the  £  on  land 
values  the  State  land  value  tax  would  not  be  collected  in 
future.  The  £240  exemption  was  abolished.  The  Shire 
rates  were  first  imposed  in  1907,  and  assessed  annual  value 
rating  was  abolished  in  municipalities  in  1908. 

SHIRE  REVENUE  FROM  LAND  VALUES 
Here  are  the  particulars  of  the  rates  levied  in  the  Shires 
beginning  with  1907  when  receipts  from  the  State  land 
value  tax  began  to  fall  off. 

1907   £358,751  1918   £    729,964 

1908  370,370  1919  763,356 

1909  374,206  1920  868,809 

1910  423,477  1921  1,034,147 

1911  469,605  1922  1,110,403 

1912  524,485  1923  1,174,484 

1913  572,892  1924  1,264,022 

1914  623,690  1925  1,364,220 

1915  626,514  1926  1,474,857 

1916  651,437  1927  1,598,036 

1917  691,090 

The  State  land  valuations  were  made  available  to  the 
Shires  and  they  were  given  the  right  to  make  re-valua- 
tion from  time  to  time  for  themselves.  The  number  of 
Shires  was  134  in  1907  and  136  in  1927.  The  land  values 
in  the  Shires  in  1907  were  £81,526,814.  The  area  was 
179,130  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population  was 
542,800. 

In  1927  the  land  values  were  £158,991,308.  The  area 
was  181,582  square  miles.  This  increase  was  due  to  re- 
adjustments, partly  through  the  Shires  in  some  cases 
absorbing  municipal  areas.  The  population  had  increased 
to  692,150. 

MUNICIPAL  REVENUE  FROM  LAND  VALUES 
The  rating  provisions  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  Muni- 
cipalities came  into  force  in  1908.     Here  are  particulars 
as  to  receipts. 

1908   £    619,060          1918   £1,242,551 

1909  646,395  1919  1,327,471 

1910   648,571  1920  1,630,309 

1911   731,687  1921  1,855,981 

1912   818,576  1922  1,992,420 

1913    888,985  1923  2,262,458 

1914  1,032,687  1924  2,417,340 

1915  1,077,164  1925  2,604,674 

1916  1,113,222  1926  2,822,274 

1917  1,186,366  1927  3,093,434 


The  number  of  municipalities  in  1908  was  191  with  a 
total  area  of  1,915,188  acres,  and  in  1927  it  was  180  with 
1,614,449  acres.  The  unimproved  land  values  in  the 
Municipalities  in  1908  were  £43,904,839  and  in  1927  they 
had  increased  to  £123,888,700. 

The  estimated  population  in  1908  was  918,520  and  in 
1927  it  had  increased  to  1,573,080. 

THE  CASE  OF  NORTH  SYDNEY 
Opposition  to  economic  reform  dies  very  hard.  The 
Municipality  of  North  Sydney  gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble. 
It  was  one  of  the  last  municipalities  in  1908  to  impose 
its  rates  under  the  new  Act.  The  aldermen  wanted  to 
put  part  of  the  rates  on  improved  values,  but  seeing  the 
polls  in  other  municipalities  all  being  decided  in  favor  of 
land  values  only  they  deemed  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor  and  levied  one  rate  on  unimproved  values. 

During  the  year  they  discovered  a  small  loophole  in  the 
Act.  A  rate  for  interests  payments  on  old  loans  could  be 
imposed  on  improved  values  without  ratepayers  being 
allowed  to  demand  a  poll.  In  1909  they  divided  the  rates, 
the  general  rate  to  raise  £20,218  on  land  values  and  the 
loan  rate  on  improved  values  for  £7,172.  As  North  Sydney 
was  then  the  leading  suburban  municipality  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  up  the  challenge  lest  the  evil  spread  to 
other  areas. 

I  secured  a  lot  of  information  from  the  Town  Hall,  and 
issued  special  leaflets.  They  caused  a  local  sensation 
and  the  Mayor  warned  me  off  the  premises  as  one  not 
entitled  to  information,  not  being  a  ratepayer.  That 
difficulty  could  have  been  overcome  but  I  thought  I  had 
enough.  We  took  a  hand  in  their  municipal  elections  and 
ultimately  forced  the  Council  to  abandon  its  improved 
value  rate  in  1912. 

IMPROVED  VALUE  RATING  DYING  OUT 

Many  Councils  in  1907  imposed  one  rate  on  land  values 
for  all  purposes.  Others  had  in  addition  special,  local,  or 
loan  rates  on  the  same  basis.  And  some  had  such  rates 
on  improved  values. 

The  general  rates  since  1908  have  been  on  land  values 
only.  In  that  year  additional  rates  for  various  reasons 
were  imposed  on  the  same  basis  in  48  municipalities.  The 
number  of  Councils  imposing  improved  value  rates  was  36. 

The  1927  figures  are  not  yet  available  but  in  1926  the 
number  of  Councils  imposing  additional  rates  on  land 
values  only  was  153  while  the  number  with  improved 
value  rates  had  declined  to  23.  These  results  are  just  a 
natural  development.  The  people  generally  favor  the 
land  values  system  and  its  use  is  being  extended  without 
resort  to  force  in  the  shape  of  a  poll  on  the  question. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  amount  of  rates  are 
actually  charged  on  improvements.  I  have  gone  care- 
fully through  the  figures  for  1926  and  I  estimate  that  it 
may  be  anything  from  £20,000  to  £25,000  altogether, 
which  is  a  ,very  small  proportion  in  a  rate  revenue  of 
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£5,708,352.    So  that  our  system  of  Local  Government 
taxation  is  almost  entirely  on  land  values. 

THE  CITY  OF  SYDNEY  UNDER  SEPARATE  ACT 
The  City  of  Sydney  is  under  its  own  Act  and  therefore 
was  not  affected  by  rating  reform  in  the  municipalities. 
As  soon  as  the  City  Council  saw  that  the  municipalities 
and  shires  had  the  right  to  collect  the  land  tax  as  a  rate 
but  without  exemptions  they  wanted  it  also. 

By  that  time  Mr.  Carruthers  through  ill  health  had 
retired  from  the  Premiership  and  Mr.  Wade  was  in  office. 
He  agreed  to  put  the  City  Council  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  local  governing  bodies  but  he  made  a  mess  of  it. 
The  City  was  given  power  to  collect  the  land  tax  as  a  rate 
and  nominally  power  to  raise  all  its  revenue  in  the  same 
way. 

Unfortunately  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Act  which 
would  deprive  the  Council  of  rate  revenue  fron  the  Govern- 
ment properties  in  event  of  rating  on  land  values  being 
adopted.  That  became  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  die-hards 
and  it  took  us  seven  years  to  shift  it.  Year  after  year 
we  sought  in  vain  to  get  the  Council  to  rate  on  land  values 
only.  Twice  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Council  with  a 
view  to  forcing  the  issue. 

ALDERMAN  R.  D.  MEAGHER  AS  LORD  MAYOR 
In  1915  we  raised  nearly  £100  and  waged  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  months.  We  concentrated  on  the  doubt- 
ful wards.  I  got  out  special  leaflets  showing  how  each 
ward  was  affected.  The  expiring  Council  had  a  majority 
of  four  against  us.  The  new  Council  had  a  majority  of 
four  in  our  favor.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  were  both  defeated. 

Alderman  R.  D.  Meagher,  M.  L.  A.  became  Lord  Mayor. 
Alderman  Meagher  went  to  the  Premier,  pointed  out  the 
anomaly  in  Wade's  Act  and  got  it  altered.  The  City  of 
Sydney  imposed  all  its  rates  or  local  taxes  on  land  values 
in  1916.  The  opposition  crumpled  up  at  the  finish  and 
was  not  even  present  when  the  unimproved  values  rate 
was  imposed. 

When  it  was  all  over  a  number  of  citizens  were  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  banquet — at  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
presided  and  an  illuminated  address  which  has  been  on  view 
in  the  office  ever  since,  and  a  wallet  of  notes.  Here  are 
particulars  of  the  City  revenue  from  land  values  since 
the  power  to  collect  the  land  tax  was  transferred  in  1909. 
At  first  this  rate  was  Id.  but  it  was  increased  to  IJ^d.  in 
1913. 


1909  £  78,723  1919 

1910  83,569  1920 

1911  98,183  1921 

1912  100,267  1922 

1913  151,212  1923 

1914 170,653  1924 

1915  168,703  1925 

1916 520,537  1926 


587,376 
623,766 
747,654 
729,096 
788,072 
744,386 
745,596 
795,368 


1917  ........      455,040  1927   ........      1,016,882 

1918  ........      465,988 

Since  1923  the  total  has  included  the  proceeds  of  y&. 
in  the  £  towards  the  cost  of  Sydney  Harbour  Bridge  and 
since  1926  a  %d.  in  the  £  towards  the  cost  of  main  roads. 


THE  NORTH  SHORE  BRIDGE 
The  largest  arch  bridge  in  the  world  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  across  Sydney  Harbour.  It  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  open  for  traffic  in  1931.  It  provides  for  both  rail- 
way and  general  traffic.  As  it  was  apparent  that  such  a  work 
would  greatly  increase  the  values  of  land  in  the  City  of 
Sydney  and  in  the  Northern  suburbs  Parliament  decided 
that  a  third  of  the  cost  should  be  paid  by  means  of  a  rate 
on  land  values  so  as  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  increase  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  rate  is  levied  with  Local  Government  rates  and  the 
cost  of  collection  is  nominal.  Here  are  particulars  of  the 
amounts  due  on  account  of  this  rate  from  the  City  of  Sydney 
and  the  Northern  suburbs. 

1923  ........   £114,768  1926   ........    £144,699 

1924  ........        135,808  1927   ........         179,725 

1925  ........        139,948  1928   ........        188,832 

When    the    proportion    of    the    cost,    probably    about 

£2,000,000  is  met  this  rate  will  lapse.  The  fact  however 
that  such  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  great 
public  work  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  increment  arising 
because  of  it  is  an  important  indication  of  the  growth  of 
public  opinion. 

THE  MAIN   ROADS 

The  development  of  motor  traffic  necessitated  some- 
thing more  in  providing  and  maintaining  public  highways 
than  local  governing  bodies  were  able  to  manage.  After 
the  construction  of  railways  many  of  the  main  roads  of 
N.  S.  W.  were  neglected.  The  motor  has  changed  this 
and  set  up  a  new  and  insistent  demand  for  good  roads. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  time  a  Main  Roads  Board  was 
appointed.  Part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Board  is  drawn 
from  J^d.  rate  on  land  values  in  the  City  of  Sydney  and 
M>d.  rate  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  plus  the  Blue 
Mountains  Shire. 

The  approximate  receipts  from  this  source  in  1926  were 
£241,307  and  in  1927  £270,944.  As  pointed  out  the 
receipts  on  account  of  the  Bridge  and  the  Main  Roads  are 
included  in  figures  already  quoted  as  land  values  revenue 
raised  by  Shire,  Municipal  and  City  Councils. 

ON  PURELY  HENRY  GEORGE  LINES 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  N.  S.  W.  system  is  on 
pure  Henry  George  lines.  I  understand  that  the  American 
system  is  to  tax  on  the  values  of  properties.  Thus  if  a 
piece  of  land  is  idle  it  is  rated  on  its  value.  If  there  are. 
improvements  upon  it  then  the  rate  is  on  the  improved 
value.  The  Pittsburg  plan  is  now  to  assess  improvements' 
at  50  per  cent,  of  their  value,  thus  throwing  a  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  the  rates  on  to  land  values.  The  American 
system  is  what  we  would  call  rating  on  improved  values. 

In  England  I  believe  idle  land  is  exempt  and  what  is 
:alled  "agricultural  land"  is  rated  very  low,  and  the  Bald- 
win Conservative  Government  proposes  to  exempt  it  also 
n  the  interests  of  land  monopolists.  In  this  way  the 
whole  burden  of  the  rates  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  use  of 
and,  aided  by  grants  from  the  general  taxpaper. 

N.  S.  W.  leads  the  world  because  its  system  is  to  exempt 
mprovements  altogether.  For  that  reason  I  say  it  is  on 
Mire  Henry  George  lines.  A  Council  has  to  impose  so 
nuch  in  rates  or  local  taxes  and  it  strikes  one  or  more 
-ates  on  the  value  of  land  only  to  raise  the  necessary 
amount.  Thus  in  the  suburban  municipality  of  Ashfield 
where  I  live  the  estimates  for  1929  provide  for  revenue  of 
£78,107  from  local  taxation  and  a  rate  of  4)/£d.  in  the  £ 
land  values  only  is  proposed  to  raise  it. 

VALUATION  OF   LAND  ACT 

Some  years  of  experience  made  it  plain  that  allowing 
Councils  to  value  the  land  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was 
>f  the  nature  of  casual  employment  in  most  cases  and  those 
doing  it  were  often  under  the  influence  of  interested  persons. 
This  led  to  the  Valuation  of  Land  Act  which  was  passed 
in  1916. 

As  the  war  was  on  it  was  seized  as  an  excuse  to  go  slow. 
The  Valuer  General  began  in  a  small  way  and  has  gradually 
sxtended  his  operations.  Successive  Governments  have 
failed  to  give  him  sufficient  support  to  complete  a  valua- 
tion of  the  State.  Vested  interests  have  been  very  hostile 
to  a  uniform  valuation. 

The  Valuer  General  has  nothing  to  do  with  taxation, 
rlis  sole  purpose  is  to  value  properties  according  to  a  com- 
mon principle  or  plan  for  public  purposes.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  serviceable  officers  employed  by 
the  State.  The  N.  S.  W.  system  is  the  best  in  Australia 
3Ut  it  will  be  some  little  time  before  the  whole  of  N.  S.  W. 
lands  are  under  the  Valuer  General.  He  controls  the 
whole  Sydney  metropolitan  area,  except  the  City  of  Sydney, 
the  Newcastle  district  and  a  number  of  country  towns 
and  some  shires. 

THE   HEALTHIEST   CITY   IN   THE  WORLD 

Sydney  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world.  My  author- 
ity is  Dr.  J.  S.  Purdy,  Metropolitan  Health  Officer.  He 
states  that  "for  eight  years  Sydney  has  held  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  lowest  death  of  any  city  in  the  world." 
Whether  Dr.  Purdy  is  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  unique 
state  of  affairs  I  cannot  say.  It  may  not  have  even  occurred 
to  him  that  Sydney  imposes  its  local  taxation  on  land  values. 

The  effect  of  land  values  rating  has  been  to  assist  the 
population  to  spread  out.  The  slum  areas  are  in  the  older 
portions  of  Sydney  district.  They  were  the  product  of 
the  former  rating  system  when  Sydney  was  not  so  healthy. 
The  City  of  Sydney  occupies  a  small  area — 3,244  acres. 
It  is  surrounded  by  47  suburban  municipalities  and  four 


shires  with  an  area  of  436,144  acres.    The  population  at 
the  end  of  1926  was  1,201,750. 

Land  values  have  forced  the  subdivision  of  a  great  many 
large  areas  which  were  hitherto  idle  or  put  to  very  nominal 
uses.  Home  sites  are  larger,  and  the  greatest  relative 
growth  in  population  has  been  in  the  outer  suburbs  where 
there  is  more  room.  These  are  very  important  considera- 
tions and  have  their  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. Dr.  Purdy  has  given  the  Henry  George  system 
of  land  value  taxation  for  local  purposes  a  very  fine  testi- 
monial. 

BUILDING   PROGRESS 

At  half-yearly  intervals  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  issues  statements  of  the  build- 
ing progress  in  the  area  under  its  control.  In  the  Sydney 
and  Newcastle  districts  water  supply,  sewerage  and  drain- 
age are  under  control  of  Water  Boards.  The  Sydney 
water  area  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  Metropolitan  area 
already  mentioned.  The  Board  only  controls  land  adjoin- 
ing its  mains,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  land  within  the 
metropolitan  area  is  not  served  and  a  good  deal  outside 
is  supplied  by  the  Board. 

In  1928  the  number  of  new  buildings  erected  was  11,878, 
at  a  cost  of  £16,100,173.  The  figures  for  the  City  of  Syd- 
ney were  324  new  buildings,  cost  £3,630,037,  the  remainder 
being  in  the  suburbs.  For  the  ten  years  ending  1928  the 
number  of  new  buildings  was  100,642,  cost  £113,157,810. 

The  City  of  Sydney  is  a  very  real  sense  is  being  re-built. 
Many  millions  are  being  spent.  A  firm  can  spend  a  million 
on  a  building,  as  the  Bank  of  N.  S.  W.  is  said  to  be  doing 
now  on  its  new  head  office,  and  the  City  Council  will  not 
impose  any  rates  at  all  on  the  improvements.  It  is  content 
with  a  rate  on  the  value  of  the  land  only.  The  new  head 
office  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  of  N.  S.  W.  which 
is  now  occupied  and  almost  complete,  cost  £1,370,000 
apart  from  the  land. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
Proportional  representation  occupies  the  same  position 
in  the  politics  of  a  country  as  the  Single  Tax  does  in  its 
economics.  The  Single  Tax  is  to  provide  Free  Trade, 
Free  Land,  Free  Men,  but  that  is  in  the  sense  of  political 
economy.  This  freedom  must  be  obtained  through  poli- 
tical action.  A  system  of  election  therefore  which  gives 
a  similar  freedom  to  the  electors  is  essential. 

This  was  long  ago  recognized  by  the  Henry  George 
men  of  N.  S.  W.  They  saw  that  freedom  from  the  bondage 
of  the  party  machine  was  necessary  to  enable  the  electors 
to  vote  according  to  their  convictions.  P.  R.  was  the 
only  means  to  give  them  that  freedom.  After  some  ten 
years  of  effort  the  proportional  system  was  secured  for 
state  elections.  Its  operation,  however,  was  hampered 
by  defective  and  incomplete  regulations. 

When  it  was  adopted  I  determined  to  give  the  people 
of  one  electorate  a  chance  to  vote  straight  for  a  Henry 
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George  man.  I  chose  electorate  which  was  most  compact 
and  handy  for  our  people  to  work  and  I  went  to  live  in  it. 

The  first  P.  R.  election  for  N.  S.  W.  State  Parliament 
was  in  1920.  There  were  20  candidates  for  the  five  seats. 
I  was  tenth  on  the  first  count  with  1,268  votes.  Added 
preferences  made  it  up  to  1,688. 

At  the  1922  election  I  was  seventh  in  a  field  of  12  can- 
didates with  2,670,  added  preferences  made  it  up  to  3,080. 
In  1925  in  a  field  of  14  candidates  I  was  sixth  with  3,976 
first  preference  votes.  At  the  conclusion  I  had  5,212  votes. 
In  fact  had  electors  generally  used  their  preferences  more 
fully  so  that  their  ballot  papers  could  have  been  used  in- 
stead of  over  3,000  being  exhausted  I  would  have  been 
elected. 

Consider  what  would  have  been  the  moral  effect  of  a 
man  in  the  teeth  of  all  opposition  of  the  party  machines 
and  the  daily  press  winning  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  Henry 
George  man.  But  we  have  lost  P.  R.  For  a  short  time 
we  had  a  bushranger  Premier  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lang,  masquerading  as  a  Labor  Leader.  He  deprived 
the  people  of  the  freedom  which  P.  R.  gives  them  behind 
their  backs.  That  is,  he  repealed  P.  R.,  thus  debasing  or 
making  the  franchise  much  less  effective.  Mr.  Lang  is  the 
worst  type  of  politican  who  has  ever  held  high  office  in 
N.  S.  W. 

Originally  the  Labor  Party  in  N.  S.  W.  was  substantially 
a  Single  Tax  Party.  Its  chief  founders  were  Single  Taxers. 
But  it  has  long  since  betrayed  its  first  love.  Most  of  the 
Single  Taxers  left  it  and  it  became  a  mere  political  party 
with  a  good  title.  To-day  it  upholds  protection  monopoly 
and  trades  in  wretched  palliatives.  And  when  the  country 
had  electoral  justice  in  the  shape  of  P.  R.  it  stole  it  from 
the  people. 

THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  N.  S.  W. 

Finally  let  me  in  some  measure  set  out  the  relative  im- 
portance of  N.  S.  W.  in  comparison  with  the  other  States. 
There  are  six  states.  N.  S.  W.  is  the  original  or  foundation 
State  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  others  are 
either  offshoots  or  were  started  subsequently.  N.  S.  W. 
has  10.44  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Australia  and  38.45  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

In  1927  N.  S.  W.  had  29.47  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop, 
55.20  per  cent,  of  the  wool  clip,  and  67.97  of  the  value  of 
mineral  production.  The  wool  percentage  is  quantity, 
not  value,  which  would  probably  be  higher. 

With  manufactures  the  proportion  of  value  added  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  in  N.  S.  W.  was  43.03  per  cent. 
N.  S.  W.  imports  were  41.97  per  cent,  of  the  Australian 
total  and  the  exports  43.29  per  cent. 

N.  S.  W.  had  39.77  per  cent,  of  the  total  State  revenues 
and  its  proportion  of  savings  bank  deposits  was  38.25  per 
cent.  Our  State  railway  mileage  was  22.58  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  Gross  railway  earnings  were  39.44  per  cent., 
and  net  railway  earnings  59.42  of  the  total.  The  figures 
are  all  for  1927. 


These  details  give  some  idea  of  the  position  that  N. 
W.    occupies  in  relation  to  the  other  States.     N.  S.  W. 
notably  the  leading  State  and  it  has  very  definitely  take 
the  lead  in  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  Henry  Georg 
with  great  benefit  to  the  people,  and  it  has  set  a  goc 
example  for  others  to  follow.. 

A.  G.  HUIE,  Secretary  Henry  George  League  of  N.  S. 

The  Need  of  Cheap  Editions 

(FOR  ADVANCING  OUR  CAUSE) 
A  S  to  measures,  I  feel  much  like  the  Kentuckian  wr 
**  said,  "All  whiskey  is  good  whiskey  but  some  whiske 
is  better  than  other  whiskey."     All  measures  which  ac 
vance  the  Single  Tax  are  good  and  I  believe  that  no  sincer 
work  to  advance  the   Single  Tax   is   ever   wasted.     Bt 
some  measures  are  better  than  other  measures.     I  thir 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  has  done  very  remarkabli 
work  and  that  we  cannot  exaggerate  its  effect.     The  Scha 
kenbach  Foundation  is  doing  excellent  work.     LAND 
FREEDOM  in  New  York;  Land  and  Liberty  in  London,  the 
Single  Tax  papers  which  circle  the  globe  are  effective;  but 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  active  Single  Taxers  I  have  known' 
were  converted  or  their  conversion  fixed  by  reading  oneij 
or  all  of  Henry  George's  books  and  the  period  of  greatest! 
activity  and  of  greatest  progress  in  the  Single  Tax  move-l 
ment  were  when  Henry  George's  books  were  available  inj 
cheap  paper  covers. 

Silas  Burroughs  who  did  so  much  effective  Single  Tax 
work  before  his  untimely  death  was  converted  by  a  copy 
of  the  sixpenny  edition  of  Progress  and  Poverty  which 
he  saw  in  a  shop  window  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  dur-J 
ing  the  few  hours  he  spent  in  that  city.     Men  who  are  • 
converted  by  a  speech  may  have  their  opinions  again  chang- 
ed by  another  speech,  but  men  who  become  Single  Taxers > 
through  reading  one  of  the  books  are  apt  to  stay  converted.! 
As  Henry  George  has  said  "If  thinking  men  are  few,  they 
are  for  that  reason  all  the  more  powerful." 

The  distribution  of  cheap  editions  of  Henry  George's 
books  therefore  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  important'; 
methods  of  advancing  the  Single  Tax  and  if  we  can  put 
these  books  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  at  a  period  when  their  ideas  are  taking  permanent 
shape,  I  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  our  work  and  of 
the  money  and  time  spent  on  it  will  be  multiplied.  A  few 
days  after  the  Mayoralty  election  of  1886  I  called  on  Henry 
George  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  give  away  10,000 
copies  of  one  of  his  books  and  asked  him  which  one  it  should 
be.  He  said  he  would  like  to  think  over  for  some  time 
and  the  next  day  he  decided  the  Land  Question  was  the 
best  book  to  attract  the  attention  of  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Single  Tax.  For  some  years  the  Land 
Question  was  only  printed  when  bound  with  Property;' 
and  Land  and  the  Condition  of  Labor  and  no  cheap  copies 
have  been  available. 

— From  an  Address  by  WILL  ATKINSON  in  Pittsburgh. 
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Charles  LeBaron  Goeller 

Recounts  His  Experience 

'  COHERE  is  a  Chinese  saying  that  "A  picture  is  worth 
-••  a  million  words,"  and  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in 
that  saying.  Experience  goes  to  prove  it  and  for  that 
reason  I  feel  that  the  best  method  of  presenting  a  first 
talk  on  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  is  to  use  an  illus- 
trated lecture.  Political  Economy  is  a  new  and  strange 
subject  for  most  people  and  one  cannot  be  too  simple  in 
his  explanations,  and  here  pictures  take  the  place  of  the 
blackboard  in  the  regular  school  room  and  for  certain 
demonstrations  in  Political  Economy  a  picture  or  diagram 
on  a  blackboard  is  as  important  as  is  a  diagram  in  a  class 
in  geometry.  A  picture  remains  in  the  mind  long  after 
words  are  forgotten,  so  that  even  a  child  can  understand 
a  picture  where  words  would  be  meaningless.  And  our 
four  dozen  lantern  slides  crowd  into  one  hour's  talk  as 
much  as  could  ordinarily  be  put  in  a  dozen  hours. 

There  is  considerable  reluctance  about  having  a  talk 
on  Single  Tax  presented  before  the  Economics  classes  in 
Colleges  and  High  Schools.  The  class  room  schedules 
are  crowded  with  lessons  looking  forward  to  a  certain 
examination,  and  the  chosen  text  book  is  adhered  to  no 
matter  what  its  absurdities  may  be;  as  a  certain  pro- 
'essor  said  after  I  had  demonstrated  that  land,  in  Political 
Economy,  is  not  wealth,  "Our  text  books  teach  that  land 
s  wealth."  And  the  text  book  is  adhered  to  no  matter 
what  happens.  Is  not  the  authority  of  the  College  back 
of  the  text  book?  At  one  University  the  Dean  asked 
'What  school  are  you  from?"  He  meant,  under  what 
college  professor  had  we  studied.  When  informed 
that  we  were  of  the  Henry  George  school,  he  politely,  but 
firmly  directed  us  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Citizen- 
ship, who  had,  he  said,  more  money  with  which  to  adver- 
tise a  lecture. 

At  another  university  there  are  a  couple  of  dozen  classes 
in  Economics  and  they  never  have  an  outsider  talk  to  the 
pupils.  (And  a  student  there  told  us  there  had  never  been 
a  mention  of  Natural  Law  in  his  class  on  Economics.) 
When  we  called  on  the  Dean  he  shut  the  door  to  his  little 
private  office  and  started  to  tell  us  what  he  thought  about 
Single  Tax,  Henry  George  and  Single  Taxers  in  general. 
He  seemed  to  be  dumbfounded  that  any  person  with  any 
brains  at  all  should  hold  to  Henry  George's  theories,  and 
implied  that  Henry  George  was  a  nit-wit,  and  that  Single 
Taxers  were  not  very  high  grade  morons.  We  had  not 
gone  there  for  any  argument,  but  for  a  date  to  present  our 
argument,  so  we  told  him  that  was  about  what  we  thought 
people  who  could  not  comprehend  the  simple  doctrines 
jf  Henry  George.  It  seems  that  this  professor  had  studied 
under  Prof.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  and  held 
that  Seligman  had  refuted  the  Single  Tax  idea  years  ago 
n  his  "Essays  in  Taxation." 


At  a  very  small  institution  the  Economics  teacher  got 
really  angry  when  we  said  that  we  proposed  to  give  a  "talk 
on  science."  That  seemed  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  When 
we  said  that  Henry  George  was  the  Isaac  Newton  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  "How 
can  there  be  anything  to  Henry  George's  notions  when 
not  one  text  book  in  twenty  so  much  as  mentions  him?" 
He  stalked  off  to  his  room  and  we  never  saw  him  again. 

At  another  institution  we  were  treated  better  and  some 
outdid  themselves  trying  to  accomodate  us  and  arrang- 
ing dates  so  that  certain  of  their  members  might  be  present 
as  well  as  students  and  outsiders.  A  few  of  these  visits 
were  a  real  pleasure — notably  Hartwick  Seminary,  (Ot- 
sego  County,  N.  Y.),  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Vassar  College,  at  which  place  200  students  are  to  be 
assembled,  Elmira  College,  and  Upsala  College  (N.  J.). 

There  is  surely  a  great  need  for  lectures  on  Political 
Economy  (applied  as  Single  Tax)  in  the  Colleges,  since 
the  teachers  are  compelled  to  study  under  Professor  Selig- 
man and  others  like  him,  in  order  to  get  the  degree  necessary 
for  the  teacher's  certificate.  One  prominent  teacher  with 
a  Doctor's  degree  was  frank  enough  to  admit  that  he  had 
never  read  a  word  of  what  Henry  George  wrote,  and  that 
all  he  knew  of  George  or  Single  Tax  was  what  Prof.  Selig- 
man had  told  his  class.  The  students  know  nothing  about 
our  idea  (except  if  one  happened  to  come  from  a  Single 
Tax  home)  and  we  met  one  young  man,  a  college  graduate 
who  has  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe  who  had  never 
heard  of  Henry  George,  and,  after  we  had  explained  some- 
thing about  Single  Tax  asked,  "What  is  Henry  George 
doing  now?"  We  hesitated  to  answer  that,  so  he  hastened 
to  say,  "I  neglected  to  look  it  up  in  'Who's  Who.'"  And 
Henry  George  had  shaken  the  world  with  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  and  had  been  dead  30  years! 

At  one  college  a  negro  boy  escorted  us  to  the  Bus  line 
to  the  next  town  and  expressed  great  interest  in  our  idea, 
saying  that  he  had  become  a  socialist  but  would  like  to 
investigate  our  claims  for  having  something  vastly  better 
than  socialism.  Who  can  dream  of  the  possible  effects 
of  that  one  lecture  before  that  economic  class?  At  the 
High  School  at  Susquehanna,  because  the  night  was  stormy 
and  the  townspeople  did  not  turn  out  enough  to  fill  the 
hall  (though  all  of  the  economics  class  was  there)  we  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  give  the  same  illustrated  talk  again 
when  more  would  be  done  to  advertise  and  fill  the  hall. 

We  found  that  College  after  College  does  not  have  any 
of  the  writings  of  Henry  George,  and  the  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  is  co-operating  with  us  to  place  a  copy  of  "  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  in  every  such  institution.  Also  we 
have  interested  several  professors  enough  to  have  them 
want  to  read  both  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  "The 
Science  of  Political  Economy."  The  professors  get  their 
teaching  degrees  (M.  A.-Ph.  D.)  in  such  institutions  as 
Columbia  University,  and  those  founts  of  knowledge,  or 
rather,  of  degrees,  have  been  careful,  through  men  like 
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Seligman  to  give  but  little  information  about  Henry  George. 
Therefore  the  schools  throughout  the  country  are  teach- 
ing what  the  fountain  heads  teach  them  to  teach,  and 
only  a  very  few,  like  Prof.  Dewey  and  Prof.  Harry  Gun- 
nison  Brown,  have  shown  enough  initiative  thought  to 
examine  Henry  George  on  his  own  merits  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  his  "alma  mater  had  been  the  fore- 
castle and  the  printing  office," — that  he  had  no  academic 
degrees. 

Since  in  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  small  likelihood 
of  our  ever  talking  to  the  same  people  again,  as  the  student 
body  of  a  college  is  new  every  four  years,  we  endeavor  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  We  try  to  show  three 
things:  First, — What  our  movement  is  about;  as  Henry 
George  put  it,  ours  "is  the  most  important  of  all  ques- 
tions, the  great  labor  question;"  (Speech  June  30,  1888.) 
Second, — The  meanings  of  the  terms;  Thirdly, — What 
the  sphere  of  Natural  Law  is  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  how  what  we  term  Single  Tax  will  raise  wages. 

We  have  spoken  in,  or  have  definite  engagements  to 
speak  in  about  four  dozen  institutions,  so  far,  not  count- 
ing small  house  gatherings  where  the  audiences  are  very 
small  and  we  do  not  care  to  list  them  as  College  lectures. 
We  have  for  the  time  being  limited  our  field  to  the  New 
England  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  so  as  to  make  the  carfare  expense 
as  small  as  possible  per  institution  visited.  Ohio  seems 
to  be  a  promising  field  but  we  are  foregoing  that  for  the 
time  being  so  as  to  concentrate  our  efforts. 

We  do  not  claim  that  ours  is  the  only  field  for  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  truth  that  Henry  George  so  ably  expounded, 
but  we  do  know  that  it  is  a  practically  virgin  forest  of 
economic  misinformation.  It  is  stated  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  that  out  of  100  children 
who  enter  the  5th  grade  of  Primary  school,  two  graduate 
from  College,  and  another  writer  says  only  one.  So,  if, 
each  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  students  should 
graduate  from  our  Colleges  we  have  here  the  group  from 
which  in  the  past  have  come,  "Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  our 
Presidents;  Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  our  Members  of  Con- 
gress; Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House; 
Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  Vice- Presidents ;  Sixty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  State;  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court."  Men  with  College  De- 
grees (i.  e.  this  one  or  two  per  cent.)  form  a  sort  of  Fraternal 
Order  which  elects  from  its  own  members  when  important 
positions  are  to  be  given  out.  How  important  then  that 
this  field  of  the  Colleges  should  be  cultivated!  Which 
cultivation  should  not  of  course  interfere  in  any  way  with 
world-wide  evangelization — telling  the  whole  world,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low — that  the  "laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire"— and  telling  HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

— CHARLES  LEBARON  GOELLER. 


Mr.  Goeller's  Later 

Lecture  Activities 

SINCE  the  foregoing  was  written  Mr.  Goeller  has  visited 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  secured  a  few  lecture 
engagements.  Later  he  spoke  at  the  Endicott  First 
M.  E.  Church  for  nearly  two  hours,  part  of  the  time  being 
given  to  answering  questions. 

The  Binghamton  Press  said:  "  Mr  Goeller  has  the 
rare  ability  to  present  the  Single  Tax  with  a  simplicity 
and  clearness  that  hold  the  attention  and  appeal  to  the 
intelligence." 

On  February  9th,  Mr.  Goeller  appeared  at  Elmira 
College  and  secured  a  notable  triumph.  "  I  had  the 
audience  more  completely  with  me  than  ever  before," 
he  writes.  The  Professors  at  Elmira  were  distinctly 
friendly. 

On  March  6th,  Mr.  Goeller  spoke  at  Keuka  College 
on  Keuka  Lake,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  Baptist  College  for 
girls.  Our  lecturer  had  a  fine  reception  and  Prof.  (Mrs.) 
Merson  invited  him  to  come  again  in  the  Fall. 

On  Monday,  March  2nd,  Mr.  Goeller  spoke  at  Albright 
College,  Myerstown,  Pa.  He  addressed  the  assembled 
chapel  in  the  early  morning,  then  he  had  a  sociology  hour 
in  the  forenoon,  economics  an  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
and  another  hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening.  Prof.  Weber 
invited  the  economics  professor  to  be  present,  and  this 
gentleman  asked  Mr.  Goeller  to  give  some  illustrated 
talks  to  his  boys  the  next  morning  if  possible.  Prof. 
Weber  also  secured  Mr.  Goeller  dates  for  a  Parent! 
Teacher's  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  at  Lebanon 
Valley  College  for  Wednesday  evening.  Both  colleges 
expect  him  to  come  back  on  a  return  tour. 

Saturday  night  Mr.  Goeller  spoke  at  Geneva  College, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  Sunday  went  with  Mr.  McNair 
to  his  church  (Episcopal)  and  spoke  to  the  Bible  Class 
on  the  Land  Laws  of  Israel. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Goeller  went  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  spoke  to  the  classes  at  10:30.  It  was 
Mr.  Goeller's  intention  to  leave  for  dinner  with  Mr.  P.  R. 
Williams,  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  but  the  Pro- 
fessor asked  him  if  he  could  give  the  same  talk  again 
next  hour.  In  a  twinkling  they  had  three  classes  (125 
students)  marched  to  a  music  hall,  and  they  then  asked 
Mr.  Goeller  if  he  would  repeat  the  address  after  luncheon.. 
This  our  lecturer  did,  and  that  made  175  college  people 
in  one  day. 

Wednesday  he  went  to  the  Carnegie  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. He  gave  an  address  to  one  class  and  the  Pro- 
fessor wanted  it  for  the  next  class,  so  he  gave  it  twice  at 
the  Institute  in  consecutive  hours. 

On  March  15th  Mr.  Goeller  spoke  before  the  Pitts- 
burgh Henry  George  Club,  his  subject  being,  "How* 
Civilized  Man  Gets  His  Living." 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Goeller  appeared  before- 
the  Scottdale,  Pa.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
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Kelly,  who  had  heard  him  a  few  days  before  at  the 
Henry  George  Club  in  Pittsburgh  and  wanted  it  for  his 
own  town  about  fifty  miles  out. 

Friday  evening  Mr.  Goeller  went  to  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  and  one  of  the  professors  here  (Prof. 
Waltersdorf)  went  over  his  definitions  of  land,  wages, 
stocks,  bonds,  wealth  of  nations,  and  agreed  to  every- 
thing, suggesting  places  where  he  might  explain  more  at 
length.  The  Professor  expects  that  Mr.  Goeller  will 
return,  and  extends  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

Our  lecturer  may  go  back  to  Elmira  the  first  weeks  in 
April  for  a  question  and  answer  session,  and  may  visit 
Albany  and  Troy. 

Everywhere  he  found  a  surprisingly  hospitable  recep- 
tion and  many  gratifying  experiences.  At  Albright 
College  the  Librarian  said,  "  You  are  quite  a  preacher," 
and  the  Lutheran  minister  said,  "  You  got  us  into  pretty 
deep  water,  but  you  got  us  out  again  all  right." 

A  Solution  For  Unemployment 


pHE  fact  that  men  are  actually  unable  to  employ 
•"•  themselves  in  this  richest  and  most  prosperous  of 
all  nations,  is  an  indictment  of  our  social  order.  It  is 
not  only  absurd  and  ridiculous,  but  criminal  as  well. 
While  a  number  of  causes  contribute  to  this  condition, 
the  most  important  factor  is  our  method  of  taxation. 
The  sovereign  power  to  tax  carries  with  it  the  power  to 
destroy.  Our  method,  or  lack  of  method  of  using  this 
power,  is  surely  undermining  and  destroying  our  civiliza- 
tion. When  this  power  is  allowed  individuals  or  an 
organized  group  of  individuals,  (a  special  privilege), 
to  indirectly  collect  tribute  from  their  fellow-citizens, 
it  leads  to  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  political  cor- 
ruption. 

But  of  the  many  disastrous  results  of  our  tax  policy 
only  five  are  here  presented. 

First:  the  taxation  of  industry,  (capital  and  labor)  ,and 
the  products  of  labor,  necessitates  an  increased  price  for 
the  goods  produced;  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  living 
for  all  consumers.  Its  tendency  is  to  hamper  and  oppress 
industrial  activity,  individual  initiative  and  enterprise. 

Second:  this  taxation  of  industry  that  is  now  estimated 
as  carrying  four-fifths  of  the  entire  burden,  is  a  powerful 
incentive  and  stimulation  to  speculate  in  and  hold  land. 
The  ever  increasing  land  values  in  growing  communities, 
as  compared  with  the  light  tax,  renders  such  speculation 
and  ownership  exceedingly  profitable. 

An  unusual  profit  was  mentioned  recently  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Zander,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards.  He  is  reported  as  saying  :  "  In  Chicago 
there  was  a  certain  piece  of  property  that  could  not  be 
sold  for  $30,000  five  years  ago.  Recently,  after  street 
improvements  had  been  made,  it  sold  for  more  than 
$1,000,000.  This  unearned  increment  was  handed  to 


the  owner  on  a  silver  platter  by  the  entire  city  of  Chicago, 
which  paid  the  cost  of  improvement  by  a  bond  issue 
spread  over  the  whole  city."  It  will  be  noted  that  our 
tax  laws  allowed  $970,000  worth  of  land  value,  created 
by  the  taxpayers  money,  to  be  diverted  to  this  one  par- 
ticular land-owner.  It  was  most  decidedly,  "unearned 
increment."  With  such  immense  prizes  to  be  gained, 
why  should  not  men  of  vision  and  foresight,  engage  in 
land  speculation  and  ownership? 

Third:  this  incitement  to  land  speculation  by  the 
taxation  of  industry,  has  a  most  deplorable  result  in 
closing  opportunities  against  the  worker,  and  thus  deny- 
ing self-employment.  Labor's  only  outlet,  the  natural 
resources  of  Mother  Earth,  from  which  all  wealth  is  de- 
rived and  all  life  sustained,  is  an  almost  closed  shop  to 
future  demand. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  kind  of  labor  is  seeking 
a  job;  whether  the  hopeful  young  graduates  of  the  schools 
attempting  to  establish  homes,  or  the  older  workers  who 
are  now  being  rapidly  displaced  by  modern  inventions. 
The  only  chance  left  them  to  utilize  the  earth  that  Nature 
has  given  to  the  children  of  men,  is  to  assume  a  heavy 
mortgage  for  a  long  period,  which  would  finally  break 
them,  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident. 

Fourth:  the  excessive  price  of  sites  is  responsible  for 
the  housing  problem,  that  Senator  Copeland  of  New 
York  claims  is  becoming  serious;  already,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  buildings  behind  our  need. 

This  shortage  of  buildings  forces  the  unemployed  to 
overcrowd  the  poorer  quarters,  and  this  situation  creates 
the  slum  district,  where  poverty  and  destitution  soon 
rob  the  victims  of  self-respect,  and  crime  and  criminality, 
naturally  follow. 

Fifth:  the  taxation  of  industry  is  a  most  pernicious, 
unrecognized  and  unsuspected  method,  of  transferring 
wealth  from  one  class  of  people  to  another  class  of  people; 
in  other  words,  land  users,  men  of  enterprise,  ambition 
and  industry,  are  taxed  by  their  own  laws  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  the  budget,  occasioned  by  awarding  land  owners 
a  large  portion  of  the  ground  rent  conferred  upon  their 
land,  by  the  social  and  governmental  activities  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Why  should  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
earnings  of  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  people,  (land  users), 
be  transferred  by  taxation  to  the  private  pockets  of  10 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  people  (land  owners)? 

By  what  moral  right  does  possession  of  land  convey 
or  justify  ownership  of  the  ground  rent,  land  value,  or 
better,  people-value,  that  increases  or  decreases  with  the 
coming  or  going  of  the  people?  That  land  itself  is  simply 
a  reflector  or  looking-glass  of  the  values  the  people  them- 
selves create  is  clearly  seen.  If  it  is  true  that  the  thing 
created  is  rightfully  the  property  of  its  creator;  if  in- 
dividual earnings  belong  to  the  individual,  ought  not 
social  or  land  value  belong  to  society,  or  the  organized 
people  who  create  it? 
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These  five  indictments  of  the  present  tax  on  industry, 
indicate  just  how  absurd,  ridiculous  and  criminal,  the 
Robin  Hood  style  of  collecting  public  revenue  actually 
is. 

A  style  that  increases  prices;  induces  speculation  in 
the  only  source  of  food  and  life;  creates  involuntary  un- 
employment; develops  crime,  and  robs  the  workers  on 
the  land,  to  award  unearned  increment  to  owners  of  the 
land. 

If  the  citizens  were  to  derive  all  their  governmental 
needs  from  the  land  values  they  create,  it  would  be  a 
scientific  method;  a  payment  for  benefits  received;  in 
harmony  with  every  day  business  principles;  a  quid  pro 
quo. 

The  citizens  through  their  organized  services  and 
developments,  confer  upon  themselves  increased  values 
which  are  reflected  in  these  particular  sites.  Under  the 
plan  suggested  the  citizens  would  return  an  equivalent 
value  to  their  own  treasury,  for  further  service  and 
development.  A  revolving  fund,  ever  increasing  and 
adequate  to  the  city  requirements. 

This  equitable,  square  deal  method  of  securing  public 
revenue,  eliminates  all  taxation  of  industry,  personal 
property  and  improvements;  hence,  greatly  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.  Again,  this  method  abolishes  all  land 
speculation,  and  opens  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
to  use;  thus  leaving  no  excuse  for  unemployment. 

This  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  can  be 
practically  applied  when  sufficient  voters  demand  it. 
The  voters  of  this  generation,  if  willing  to  surrender  their 
possible  fraction  of  a  chance  to  get  rich  at  the  expense 
of  their  fellows,  can  thus  easily  unlock  the  treasures  of 
Dame  Nature  to  all  unemployed.  Not  so  very  heavy  a 
price  to  pay  for  so  great  a  boon. 

S.  S.  TABER. 

WE  note  a  new  development  in  socialistic  thought 
due  to  two  causes;  first  that  conservatism  has  met 
it  half  way,  adopting  some  of  its  proposals;  second,  that 
in  Soviet  Russia  socialism  in  its  extreme  form  has  broken 
down,  or  at  least  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  promise.  Socialism 
today  shows  a  tendency  to  modify  its  demands  for  com- 
plete state  control  in  favor  of  a  more  moderate  programme 
of  state  direction  and  supervision.  In  this  departure  it 
may  be  not  unreasonable  to  look  for  a  new  socialism  that 
will  be  prepared  for  another  and  further  step  toward  a 
recognition  of  what  is  more  fundamental  in  economic 
society — the  land  question?  The  small  results  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  new  policy  of  state  regulation  and  super- 
vision may  drive  socialists  to  face  the  truth  that  the 
natural  law  of  wages  and  wealth  distribution  does  not  call 
for  new  and  complicated  machinery  of  government  but 
a  very  simple  change  in  methods  that  will  enable  the  natural 
law  of  distribution  to  work. 


Equality  of  Opportunity 

PART  OF  ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  LLOYD 
ON  RADIO  WPCH  MARCH  27 


of  the  most  important  statements  that  Herbert 
Hoover  has  made  is  the  need  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. These  few  words  express  far  more  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  To  bring  about  a  condition  in  which  every 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States  would  enjoy  an  equal 
opportunity  as  regards  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, would  be  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  the  world 
has  ever  known.  History  does  not  record  wherein  the 
people  of  any  nation  every  enjoyed  a  condition  of  equal 
opportunity.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  millions  of  men, 
and  although  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy  polit- 
ical equality  as  regards  the  franchise  of  the  ballot  when 
it  comes  to  economic  equality,  or  economic  freedom,  it  is 
still  a  mirage  that  floats  before  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
hearts  hunger  for  a  condition  that  is  best  expressed  in  the 
statement,  "equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privilege  to 
none.  " 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  that  will  confront  the  next 
President  will  be,  how  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  so  that 
the  tremendous  changes  that  are  bound  to  occur  will  leave 
our  nation  in  the  supreme  position  that  it  occupies  today. 
If  economic  freedom  is  to  come  to  the  people  in  the  next 
four  years  through  equality  of  opportunity  then  it  will 
spread  all  over  the  earth  and  a  new  world  will  be  born, 
and  the  economic  slavery  of  today  will  no  longer  afflict 
billions  of  workers  as  it  does  at  present.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  into  believing  that  we  can  achieve  economic 
liberty  for  the  toilers  of  our  country  in  mill,  factory  and 
farm,  without  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better,  but  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  present  thieving  system  going  to 
stand  by  and  watch  the  workers  come  into  their  own  with 
out  protesting  as  strongly  as  possible  against  any  chang 
that  would  abolish  the  special  privileges  they  enjoy 
There  is  no  doubt  the  day  of  special  privilege  is  drawing 
to  an  end.  All  over  the  world  the  workers  are  asking  the 
question,  why  is  it  that  those  who  produce  do  not  possess 
the  things  they  produce  while  those  who  possess  do  not 
produce?  Surely  the  beneficiaries  of  the  present  unjust 
system  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  phrase  "equal 
opportunity,  for  it  implies  Justice  and  from  Justice  flows 
all  blessings." 

God  still  watches  over  the  destinies  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  our  next  President.  He  loves  humanity;  the  highest 
expression  of  love  is  service,  and  he  has  nobly  served  mill- 
ions of  people  abroad  when  famine  and  death  confronted 
them.  Another  expression  of  his  is  American  Individual- 
ism. That  is  the  pioneering  spirit  that  has  made  the 
United  States  what  it  is  today.  The  initiative  and  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  people  have  carried  the  nation  to 
the  supreme  position  that  it  occupies  today.  He  calls 
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our  attention  to  five  or  six  social  philosophies  that  are  at 
struggle  in  the  world  for  ascendency.  There  is  the  indi- 
vidualism of  America  and  the  individualism  of  the  more 
democratic  states  of  Europe,  and  there  are  Communism, 
Socialism,  Syndicalism,  Capitalism  or  finally  Autocracy. 
How  indeed  shall  the  age-long  struggle  of  humanity  for 
liberty  be  brought  about  in  spite  of  the  warring  philos- 
ophies? 

Socialism  —  That  the  machinery  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution shall  be  community-owned  and  democratically 
administered.  Communism  —  From  you  according  to  your 
ability  and  to  you  according  to  your  needs.  Syndicalism  — 
Control  of  Industry  through  industrial  unionism.  Anarch- 
ism —  Individual  liberty  with  no  check  by  the  state  on 
Capitalism,  the  result  of  Landlordism. 

Through  all  that  welter  of  chaos,  economic  illiteracy 
and  racing  up  blind  alleys  comes  the  greatest  of  Americans, 
Henry  George,  and  shows  in  his  immortal  work,  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty,"  the  straight  and  narrow  path  to  eco- 
nomic freedom  as  no  other  human  being  has  done. 
He  pictures  the  cause  and  remedy  for  poverty  and  the 
soul-destroying  fear  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  slums 
and  war.  Already  the  victims  of  the  evil  begin  to  glimpse 
the  light  from  his  torch  of  liberty.  They  are  taking  heart 
of  hope  and  beginning  to  ask  why  are  the  producers  of  all 
wealth  constantly  burdened  with  the  fear  of  poverty  from 
youth  to  old  age? 

What  is  the  cause  of  poverty  in  a  world  of  plenty?  Men 
are  turning  to  Henry  George  and  finding  the  answer  and 
the  remedy  for  their  slavery  and  fears.  The  problem  of 
the  production  of  wealth  has  been  solved,  but  the  problem 
of  the  just  distribution  of  wealth  has  not  been  solved  and 
that  is  the  greatest  problem  that  will  confront  the  coming 
administration,  and  until  it  is  solved  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  How  then  can  we  bring  about  a  condition 
in  which  every  one  will  enjoy  equal  opportunity  as  regards 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?  To  attain  the 
above  mentioned  condition  in  which  all  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  workers  shall  be  the  property  of  the  workers, 
and  none  shall  reap  where  they  have  not  sown  is  the  goal 
of  humanity. 


Argentine 


Land  of  the  Nearly  Free"  is  the  way  The  Com- 
monweal  of  London  heads  a  paragraph  telling  of 
13,000  new  laws  passed  in  the  United  States.  The  way 
Americans  submit  to  these  laws  justifies  an  additional 
reference  to  the  country  as  "The  Home  of  The  Almost 
Brave." 


insuperable  obstacle  to  complete  enforcement  of 
the  personal  property  tax  and  the  income  tax  is  that 
some  owners  of  personal  property  and  of  incomes  have 
wains. 


'"THE  Second  National  Georgist  Convention  of  the 
•*•  Argentine  took  place  on  the  25th,  26th and  27th  of  May 
last  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Economic 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Convention,  namely,  the  uni- 
fication of  the  Georgists  forces  in  the  country,  was  carried 
out  successfully  in  the  formation  of  The  Argentine  Georgist 
Confederation.  As  the  special  Convention  number  of  the 
Revista  del  Impuesto  Unico  (Single  Tax  Review),  of  May- 
June  last  announces  editorially:  "Begins  now,  after 
fourteen  years  of  labor  in  spreading  the  doctrinal  principles 
of  Henry  George,  a  new  era  of  propaganda  opened  with 
the  union  of  all  Georgist  Argentines  in  one  single  associa- 
tion, based  on  the  declaration  of  principles  and  procedure 
sanctioned  by  this  Second  Convention,  the  results  of  which 
assuredly  must  find  expression  in  the  progress  of  our 
cause." 

The  Georgist  Tribune,  organ  of  the  Argentine  Georgist 
Confederation,  appeared  in  substitution  of  the  Single  Tax 
Review  in  November,  1928,  and  continues  monthly. 

The  National  Executive  Council  of  the  Confederation, 
with  Engineer  Nicolas  Besio  Moreno  as  President,  is  located 
at  Buenos  Aires,  the  National  Capital.  The  local  Center 
for  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires  has  been  organized,  with 
Engineer  Angel  Silva  as  President.  The  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  its  local  Center  at  La  Plata,  the  Pro- 
vincial Capital,  with  Luiz  Denegri,  as  President.  The 
Province  of  Bahia  Blanca  has  its  local  Center  organized 
at  the  Provincial  Capital,  Bahia  Blanca,  with  Juan  Uns- 
worth  as  President.  The  Province  of  Cordoba  has  its 
local  Center  organized  at  Villa  Maria,  with  Dr.  Alberto 
Durrieu,  as  President.  The  Province  of  Pampa  has  its 
local  Center  organized  at  Realico,  with  Alfonso  L.  Bary, 
as  President. 

The  Convention  unanimously  endorsed  the  following 
Declaration  of  Principles: 

1.  All  men  are  endowed  by  natural  law  with  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  earth  and  its  natural  resources,  neither  of 
which  can  in  justice  be  made  the  subject  of  private  owner- 
ship. 

2.  Social   life   and   activities   produce   from   the   land 
a  rent,  which  belongs  integrally  to  the  community  and 
which  constitutes  its  legitimate  revenue  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  services. 

3.  Only  the  product  of  labor,  whether  it  be  labor  itself 
or  capital,  accumulated  labor,  can  legitimately  be  private 
property.     It  must  not  be  burdened  by  any  fiscal  tax. 
Free  trade  is,  therefore,  in  international  relationships  the 
application  of  this  principle. 

4.  Industries  which  are  a  public  utility  and  by  nature 
intrinsically  a  monopoly,  must  be  socialized. 

5.  The  political  administrative  methods  and  procedure 
which  tend  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  tax  or  contribution, 
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the  juridical  position  of  the  land  as  a  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  the  rent,  the  amount  of  same,  the  evalua- 
tion and  adjudication  of  the  land  to  private  individuals, 
the  distribution  of  the  rent  amongst  the  various  fiscal 
departments,  the  periodicity  of  rent  determination,  the 
transformation  of  the  state  mechanism  and  the  methods 
of  absorbing  the  rent,  ....  are  questions  already 
studied  and  determined  by  Georgists,  but  which,  since 
they  are  matters  of  practical  politics,  must  be  considered 
at  the  opportune  moment  by  those  who  are  to  carry  out 
the  Georgist  reforms  in  a  fiscal  and  social  field. 

Some  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Convention,  we 
are  informed,  were  wonderfully  eloquent.  Some  of  these 
raised  controversial  issues.  But  the  final  result  was  com- 
plete harmony  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles. 

Institutional  Deviltry 

;PHE  impossible  never  happens  and  the  seeming  mir- 
•••  acles  with  which  nature  abounds  are  miracles  to  us 
only  because  we  do  not  understand  them.  If  all  of  the 
demons  that  have  peopled  the  brain  of  unenlightened 
mankind  through  the  centuries  were  to  get  together  in  one 
great  convention  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  framing  up 
a  programme  that  would  accomplish  the  greatest  amount 
of  evil,  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  friction,  this 
is  probably  the  programme  they  would  adopt.  They  would 
of  course,  place  Satan  himself  in  the  Chair  and  his  head 
devil  or  general  foreman  would  head  the  committee  on 
Platform.  After  due  deliberation  at  the  close  of  a  day, 
a  week  or  more  probably  a  month,  they  would  make  a 
report  to  the  general  convention!  and  it  would  read  like 
this: 

"Your  Majesty!  We  have  considered  the  matter  very 
carefully  and  we  have  arrived  at  very  definite  conclusions. 
The  system  that  we  would  install  amongst  men  in  their 
present  semi-enlightened  condition  must  possess  certain 
characteristics.  It  must  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  or  men 
will  see  it.  It  must  be  impersonal,  or  men  will  identify 
it  and  destroy  it  as  they  have  many  times  with  kings  and 
emporers.  It  must  be  institutional,  so  that  like  the  church 
and  the  state,  they  will  take  it  for  granted;  they  will  see 
the  evils  generated  but  will  not  recognize  their  source.  It 
must  be  subterranean  so  as  to  work  smoothly  and  with- 
out friction.  It  must  be  noiseless  so  that  no  one  can  hear 
it.  It  must  be  odorless  (except  for  the  noxious  vapors 
inseparable  from  a  city  slum  which  men  take  for  granted) 
so  that  no  one  can  smell  it.  It  must  be  all  powerful  so 
that  no  one  can  resist  it  and  above  all  it  must  be  automatic 
in  operation  so  that  it  will  not  require  constant  attention 
to  keep  it  going.  Your  Majesty,  we  the  committee  on 
Platform  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  a  system ;  if  such 
compound  aggregation  of  virtue  and  vice  can  be  invented 
and  pieced  together,  it  will  be  a  humdinger!  The  very 
apotheosis  of  artistic  deviltry." 


Satan  would  listen,  attentively,  look  wise,  wiggle  his 
tail  a  bit  then  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  laugh  heartily. 
"Why  you  simpletons,  don't  you  know  that  the  system 
that  you  have  outlined  has  been  in  operation  among  the 
Christian  Nations  for  hundreds  of  years?  That  it  pos- 
sesses every  quality  that  you  have  recommended;  that 
it  is  the  most  highly  capitalized  iniquity  on  the  face  of 
any  planet.  Oh  me!  oh  my!  this  labor  question  has  reached 
the  hellish  stage  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  competent 
devils  to  work  for  nothing  any  more.  You  devils  have 
thrown  your  time  away;  the  system  now  operating  is  in- 
visible, institutional,  impersonal,  subterranean,  noiseless, 
odorless,  except  in  spots,  automatic  and  quite  irresistable 
as  far  as  the  average  person  is  concerned  and  what  is  more 
(here  Satan  gives  his  thigh  a  hearty  wallop)  it  has  the  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  the  anti-crime  wavers,  the  anti- 
vice  crusaders,  the  anti-political  corruption,  morons  and 
the  very  best  people  indeed,  oh,  yes,  indeed!  the  very 
best!" 

— H.  H.  HARDINGE. 

Malthus  Formula  Irrational 

/\  LTHOUGH  population  has  increased  enormously 
**  in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  the  food  supply  has 
increased  so  much  faster  that  at  this  day  one  of  the  acute 
problems  is  how  to  save  agriculture  from  its  surplus.  This 
increase  was  for  a  while  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can continents;  latterly  it  is  owing  to  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  use  of  machine  power.  Nowhere  yet  has  this 
knowledge  or  power  been  exhausted ;  everywhere,  even  in 
very  old  countries,  the  productivity  of  agriculture  may  be 
greatly  increased.  This  is  simply  to  say  that  the  quantity 
of  human  life  the  earth  will  support  under  a  system  of  | 
scientific  agriculture  is  unknown. 

*  *  *  * 

In  Japan  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  limit  of  the  native 
food  supply  is  about  to  be  touched.  Yet  it  was  her  own 
choice  to  achieve  greatness  through  industry,  which  means 
to  exchange  manufactured  goods  for  food  as  an  economic 
policy;  parallel  has  occurred  a  sudden  increase  of  popula-' 
tion.  For  tens  of  centuries  before  this  she  had  lived  I 
happily  on  her  own  soil  in  complete  isolation. 

Here  is  no  question  of  economic  necessity.     There  is) 
only  the  idea  of  it.     It  is  a  matter  of  policy  to  begin  with,  11 
and  contains  the  fallacy  that  strength  for  war  is  still  measur- 
able in  man  power,  whereas  now  the  first  measure  of  ill 
is  machine  power.     Moreover,  the  absurdity  of  treating 
the  territorial  mania  as  a  matter  of  economic  necessity  j| 
is  made  apparent  by  applying  the  Malthusian  formula 
to  the  future  of  any  vital  race.     Either  Italy  or  Japan 
could  prove  by  arithmetic  that  in  two  hundred  years* 
from  the  simple  projection  of  its  rate  of  increase,  it  will 
need  more  than  the  whole  world  to  live  in.     Statistically 
it  is  readable;  rationally  it  does  not  occur. 

— GARRET  GARRETT,  in  Saturday  Evening  Postt 
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Reproduction  of  a  Portion  of  Page  of  Praia 

The  Single  Tax  in  Greece 

H.   R.  H.   PRINCESS  ALICE  IN  THE  DAILY  Praia 
OF  ATHENS 

HR.  H.  PRINCESS  ALICE  of  Greece,  is  the  daughter 
•  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  who  married  the  Marquess 
of  Milford  Haven,  aide-camp  to  George  V  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Princess  Victoria  was  the  daughter  of  the  Princess 
Alice,  who  married  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  (afterwards 
reigning  Grand  Duke).  The  Princess  Alice  was  the 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

H.  R.  H.  Princess  Andrew,  as  she  must  more  formally 
be  called,  is  the  wife  of  the  exiled  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece. 
It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  she  has  become 
interested  in  economic  studies.  She  has  gone  deeply  into 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  and  other  works  of  Henry  George. 
Her  attention  was  first  directed  to  these  teachings  by 
Mrs.  Warren,  wife  of  Fiske  Warren,  of  Single  Tax  colony 
fame. 

Her  statements  made  in  the  Daily  Praia  of  Jan.  25, 
1929,  have  been  translated  for  us  by  Prof.  G.  Adractus, 
of  this  city. 

"  Nowadays,"  says  the  Princess,  "  when  the  rulers  of 
the  nations  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  budgets 
add  taxes  on  taxes,  thus  oppressing  the  poor  and  placing 
heavy  burdens  on  business  and  industry,  the  economists 
are  turning  to  new  methods,  studying  new  systems  that 
will  satisfy  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the 


needs  of  the  state.  The  application  of  the  principles  of 
Henry  George — i.  e.  the  imposition  of  one  tax  on  the 
value  of  land — is  considered  by  many  the  simplest  and 
most  rational  proposal." 

She  mentions  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by 
Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown.  Quoting  from  her  inter- 
view with  Fiske  Warren,  the  Princess  says: 

"  To  better  our  understanding  of  a  tax  on  the  value  of 
land  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  land  and 
capital,  to  realize  the  difference  b,etw;een  the  value  of  land 
and  the  value  of  capital,  and  how  different  are  the  effects 
of  taxing  land  and  taxing  capital.  Many  of  the  liberals 
have  not  perceived  these  differences. 

"  Capital  has  been  termed  by  a  well-known  economist, 
Henry  Rogers  Seager,  as  the  means  for  further  production. 
The  value  of  land  bears  no  such  relation  to  the  value  of 
production  or  reduplication  since  the  land  is  not  a  human 
product  and  cannot  be  reproduced.  The  buyer  asks  what 
will  be  his  net  return  in  annual  rental.  This  he  capitalizes 
in  the  selling  price.  The  rent  is  increased  by  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  community.  The  growth  of  the 
town  into  a  large  city,  with  the  construction  of  roads  and 
highways  and  railroards,  all  contibute  to  raise  the  market 
price  of  land.  Since  the  value  of  land  has  no  relation  to 
the  cost  of  production,  taxation  on  this  value,  reducing 
its  net  income,  will  correspondingly  reduce  the  market 
value  or  selling  price  of  land. 

"  Here  we  have  the  basic  difference  between  taxes  on 
capital  and  taxes  on  the  value  of  land.  The  higher  we  tax 
land  the  lower  becomes  its  selling  price,  while  the  lower 
the  tax  the  higher  becomes  its  market  or  selling  value. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  capital  or  the  products  of 
labor,  to  tax  which  is  to  increase  their  market  value. 

"  A  tax  on  the  value  of  land  leads  to  an  open  oppor- 
tunity for  every  one  who  works  and  saves  to  acquire  a 
piece  of  land.  If  products  and  incomes  are  but  lightly 
taxed  it  will  be  easier  for  the  poor  man  to  save  and  increase 
his  reserve. 

"  I  have  heard  the  objection  made  by  people  that  the 
low  price  of  land  does  not  bring  advantages  to  the  poor 
man  who  saves  from  his  wages  to  acquire  a  piece  of  land 
because  the  heavy  tax  on  the  acquired  land,  takes  away 
the  value  of  the  market  price.  They  do  not  see  that  with 
the  lessening  or  complete  removal  of  all  taxes  it  would 
then  be  easier  to  save  money.  And  though  the  land 
after  the  purchase  is  recurringly  taxed,  this  can  be  paid 
fully,  not  only  from  what  is  saved  from  the  purchase  price, 
but  also  from  the  saving  resulting  from  the  abolition  of 
taxes  on  buildings  and  on  all  the  worker  consumes."  The 
Princess  here  likens  this  reform  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  continues: 

"It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  tax  on  land  values 
is  in  violation  of  the  legal  expectancy  of  the  present 
owners,  since  it  lowers  the  market  value  of  their 
land.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  state  has 
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no  right  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  land  owners 
— not  even  by  a  jot.  As  well  might  we  argue  that  the 
expectations  of  the  manufacturers  of  alcoholic  liquors  may 
not  be  violated  by  the  enactment  of  prohibitive  laws. 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  expectations  of  skilled  artisans 
may  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  establishment  of  trade  schools. 

"  It  has  been  the  habit  of  governments  to  augment, 
revise,  lower,  abolish  customs  duties,  thus  affecting  the 
market  value  of  commodities.  But  only  the  taxation  of 
land  values  must  not  suffer  the  slightest  increase!  " 

Thus  far  Princess  Andrew  in  the  Praia.  From  letters 
to  Mr.  Fiske  Warren  we  have  her  permission  to  quote. 
It  will  be  seen  that  she  is  outspoken  in  her  advocacy  of  our 
cause.  But  it  is  her  desire  to  confine  her  efforts  to  Greece. 
Besides,  she  is  interested  in  problems  of  agriculture  and 
education,  and  as  the  mother  of  five  children  she  has 
household  duties  that  require  her  attention.  And  we 
imagine,  too,  that  being  patriotic,  if  the  light  is  to  break 
upon  the  world,  she  desires,  with  a  natural  love  for  her 
people,  that  it  radiate  its  blessings  in  her  home  land.  "I'm 
more  a  worker  for  Greece,"  she  writes,  "  than  a  specialized 
Single  Taxer."  She  is,  however,  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  Stephane  Pesmazoglou,  editor  of  the  Proia,  in 
which  the  quoted  statements  of  Princess  Andrew  appear, 
was  quick  to  grasp  our  principles  and  agreed  to  make 
propaganda  for  them.  "He  is  a  remarkably  clever  man," 
writes  the  Princess. 

The  Greek  government  has  already  put  a  tax  on  land 
values  but  has  kept  all  the  old  taxes,  including  improve- 
ment and  income  taxes.  The  Princess  writes  that  land 
value  taxes  are  paid  but  other  taxes  only  partially  paid. 
"I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Pesmazoglou  that  propaganda 
is  more  than  ever  necessary  so  that  future  governments 
wishing  to  reduce  taxation  shall  never  be  tempted  to 
take  off  or  reduce  the  land  value  taxes  but  take  off  the 
odious  income  and  improvement  taxes,  which  are  yielding 
but  scanty  revenue  anyway." 

Princess  Andrew  will  write  monthly  articles  for  the 
Proia  and  leading  economists  in  Greece  will  be  asked  to 
give  their  opinions,  "so  as  to  keep  the  people's  attention 
focussed  on  the  subject."  This  is  the  lady's  language. 
And  she  continues:  "This  then  might  lead  to  a  league 
for  Single  Tax  being  formed  in  Greece.  But  at  all  events, 
I  will  let  things  shape  themselves  provided  interest  is  not 
allowed  to  flag.  It  may  be  that  the  propaganda  of  a  serious 
and  well  edited  daily  paper  may  do  more  good  than  an 
obscure  league  which  it  is  certain  to  be  at  the  beginning." 

The  Princess  is  translating  the  necessary  literature  into 
Greek.  Pavlos  Giannelia,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Copen- 
hagen Single  Tax  Conference  and  who  is  a  representative 
of  the  Greek  government  at  Vienna,  will  cooperate  with 
Princess  Andrew  in  measures  to  interest  the  people  of 
Greece  in  the  Henry  George  doctrine. 


Denver 

"I  T  7E  have  received  from  Mr.  Barney  Haughey  the  pro-  '< 
•  •    posed  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  city  reducing 
the  rate  on  improvements  ten  per  cent,  annually  for  munici- 
pal purposes  and  exempting  personal  property  until  cityj 
taxes  are  levied  upon  land  values  only. 

The  petition  is  now  being  circulated  and  if  enough  signa- 
tures are  secured  the  measure  will  be  on  the  ballot  to  be 
voted  on  in  May. 

For  forty  years  there  has  been  carried  on  in  Denver  anj 
active  Single  Tax  agitation  and  a  good  many  voters  kno\ 
what  it  is.     At  present  Mr.  Haughey  and  his  committe 
are  making  speeches  wherever  opportunity  permits,  pr 
paring  the  minds  of  the  voters  for  the  consideration  of  the 
charter    amendment. 

The  vote  on  the  proposition  in  previous  years  is  interest 
ing.  In  1915  the  vote  in  favor  was  7,777  to  27.515  opposed; 
in  1917  it  stood  5,033  in  favor  to  20,844  opposed.  But 
in  1924  the  vote  was  12,170  in  favor  to  31,448  against 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  time  is  auspicious  for  the 
passage  of  the  measure. 

An  Interesting  Curiosity 

ON  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  reproduction 
the  circular  announcement  sent  out  in  1879  by  Henr 
George  on  the  completion  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."    It 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  title  selected  was  the  somewhat 
colorless  one  of  "Political  Economy  of  the  Social  Problem." 
Happily  the  better  title  for  the  book  suggested  itself  late 
and  was  adopted. 

It  will  be  noted  here  as  elsewhere  that  the  author 
"Progress    and  Poverty"  exhibits  the  same  calm  confi- 
dence and  surety  of  conviction  in  the  truth  he  has  tried 
make  clear.     We  are  sure  that  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREI 
DOM  will  read  it  with  keen  interest. 

Not  the  Tariff  Then 

BELIEVE  that  the  maintenance  of  high  standard 
•*•  of  living  stimulates  the  development  of  labor  saving 
devices,  increases  skill  in  our  workmen  and  our  manager 
and  in  this  way  we  compensate  for  higher  wages  than  ar 
paid  abroad.  —HERBERT  HOOVEJ 

MAJOR  GENERAL  DANIEL  APPLETON,  who  wa 
buried    with    military    honors,    from    the    Seventh 
Regiment  Armory  in   Manhattan,  was  long  one  of  the 
most  efficient  Guard  officers  in  the  State.     But  he  wa 
also  a  broad-minded  thinker  and  a  liberal  sort  of  put 
lisher.     It  is  recalled  that  when  the  late  Henry  Geor 
had  failed  to  find  a  publisher  for  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
Appleton  came  to  his  aid.     And  the  Appletons  lost  noth- 
ing by  bringing  out  the  "Bible  of  the  Single  Tax." 

—Brooklyn  Eagle,  March  31,  1929. 

WE  disappoint  our  readers  by  the  failure  to  present : 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  the  late  Johr 
Filmer.    But  this  will  appear  in  next  number. 
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Circular  Announcement  Sent  Out  by  Henry  George  on  the  Eve  of 
Publication  of  His  Great  Work  now  known  as  Progress  and  Poverty 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY   OF   THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of   Want  with  Increase  of 

Wealth — A  Remedy  Proposed. 

.Under  the  above  title  I  shall  shortly  issue  a  work  upon  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  engaged,  and  in 
which.  I  have-  attempted  a  more  logical  and  exhaustive  examination  than  has  yet  been  mads  of  tho  great  social 
and  political  problems  now  pressing  upon  tho  civilized  world. 

Beginning  with  phenomena  obvious  in  this  State,  and  which  are  everywhere  showing  themselves  in  social 
dissatisfaction  and  political  agitation — which  in  some  of  their  manifestations  seem  so,  inexplicable  and  in  others 
so  menacing — I  have  endeavored  to  trace  them  to  their  cause,  to  discover  their  law,  to  determine  their  remedy,  and 
to  show  the  harmony  of  these  conclusions  with  the  supreme  laws  manifest  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  the  growth 
and  decay  of  civilizations.  I  have,  in  short,  endeavored  to  find  a  definite,  certain,  and  sufficient  answer  to  questions 
which  are  not  only  of  'the  most  nrgent  practical  importance,  but  of  the  highest  speculative  interest. 

If  I  have  succeeded,  this  work  is  not  only  the  most  important  contribution  to  political  economy  since  the 
enunciation  of  the  law  of  rent  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — recasting  current  doctrines  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  especially  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  and  making  of  what  Is  now  discordant  a  harmonious 
science,  which  gives  a  clear  and  definite  solution  to  practical  questions — but  its  conclusions  cast  a  strong  light  npon 
some  of  the  highest  problems  which  engage  human  thought.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  why  material  progress  is 
bringing  pauperism  aud  social  discontent,  and  the  mal-adjustment  from  which  these  effects  proceed;  both  the  inevitable 
doom  which  awaits  republican  government  as  at  present  based,  aud  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  avoided;  tho 
manifestation  in  modern  civilization  of  the  tendencies  which  have  overthrown  all  previous  civilizations,  and  tho 
possibility  of  a  still  higher  and  nobler  civilization. 

Whether  in  this  I  have  or  have  not  succeeded,  I  believe  this  work,  dealing,  as  it  does,,  with  questions  now  every, 
where  discussed,  will  prove  suggestive  and  interesting  both  to  those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  with  its  conclusions. 

This  book  will  be  published  in  London  and  New  York,  but  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  proof  reading  I  am 
putting  it  in  type  in  San  Francisco,  and  propose  to  issue  here  a  small  author's  edition,  which,   that  it  may 
interfere  with  publishers'  arrangements,  will  be  limited  to  subscribers  on  this  coast — the  edition  not  to  exceed  600  cop 
The  book  will  consist  of  about  500  octavo  pages,  with  syllabus  and  iudexi  divided  as  follows: 


.ay  no« 
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A  Study  in  Contrasts 

T^HOMAS  F.  RYAN,  recently  deceased,  a  financial 
•*•  genius  who  exercised  his  very  real  ability  in  specula- 
tion with  values  created  by  others,  left  an  estate  estimated 
at  between  one  and  five  hundred  million  dollars. 

Anton  Kliegl,  recently  deceased,  inventor  of  the  Klieg 
Light,  so  much  used  nowadays  for  both  stage  and  screen, 
a  light  that  revolutionized  illumination  theories,  and  made 
many  effects  possible  that  were  hitherto  unknown,  left 
an  estate  estimated  at  little  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

What  price  creative  effort? 

Mussolini  wants  to  get  Italian  peasants  back  to  the  soil. 
His  way  of  doing  it  is  to  drive  them  out  from  the  cities  by 
force,  and  keep  them  virtually  prisoners  on  their  farms. 

The  Danish  Government  had  the  same  idea,  i.e.,  the 
advisability  of  getting  the  peasants  back  to  the  soil,  some 
years  ago,  but  carried  it  out  by  buying  up  bankrupt  bar- 
onial estates  and  selling  the  land  to  working  farmers  at 
true  homestead  prices,  aiding  them  with  loans  for  stock, 
seeds,  tools.  Denmark's  plan  has  worked  excellently  well 
for  nearly  forty  years,  with  increased  prosperity  and  well- 
being  for  the  entire  population. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  result  of  the  Mussolini 
"police  farming." 

Yes     .     .     .     this  world  of  ours  is  rich  in  contrasts! 

-G.  I.  C. 

Now  For  The  Promised 

Abolition  of  Poverty 

IVEN  the  chance  we  will  soon  be  in  sight  of  the  day 
when  poverty  will  be  banished  from  the  nation." 
— President-elect  Hoover  in  his  speech  of  acceptance. 

Now  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  given  the  chance.  He  has 
four  years  to  make  good,  and  if  by  March  4th,  1933,  there 
should  be  a  shred  of  involuntary  poverty  left  in  the  United 
States  it  will  be  to  his  shame  and  discredit.  Four  years 
is  more  than  ample.  Congress  is  controlled  by  his  par- 
tisans ready  to  follow  his  recommendations.  If  he  does 
not  know  how  to  accomplish  what  he  promised  so  lightly 
there  are  those  who  can  instruct  him.  He  has  but  to 
consult  anyone  who  has  read  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
with  understanding.  In  that  book  Henry  George  has 
given  a  clear  and  logical  explanation  of  the  cause  and  cure 
of  involuntary  poverty.  Those  who  have  tried  to  refute  it 
have  found  it  unanswerable.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
ignorance,  least  of  all  in  one  who  has  induced  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  entrust  him  with  the  Presidency. 
And  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure.  It  is  Mr.  Hoover's 
plain  duty  to  demonstrate  that  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment quoted  he  was  not  deliberately  talking  bunk. 

— American  Economic  League,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Automatic  Absorber 

of  Social  Benefits 

f  T  is  hard  to  get  correct  ideas  into  the  minds  of  certain 
•*•  politicians.  Rent  has  increased  by  millions  in  Glasgow 
alone,  compared  with  previous  years,  and  up,  up  by  thou- 
sands of  pounds  has  gone  rent  in  Lanarkshire.  The  higher 
rent  has  gone  means  less  purchasing  power  of  wages,  anq 
less  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  the  workers.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hardinge,  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  put  the  case  with  bril- 
liant skill: 

"Rent  being  as  it  is  the  automatic  reflector  of  social 
benefits  it  will  also  be  the  automatic  absorber  of  social 
benefits,  and  if  left  in  private  hands,  as  now,  the  few  will 
get  the  benefits  that  ought  to  accrue  to  the  many." 

There  have  been  during  the  past  hundred  years  recurring 
paroxyms  of  industrial  depression,  and  they  always  follow1 
advances  in  rent  or  land  values,  and  when  the  masses  by 
their  silence  acquiesce  in  Lord  Newlands  getting  £5,600; 
Mrs.  Morgan,  £50,000;  Nether  Pollok,  Ltd.,  £19,825 
for  bits  of  land,  and  expect  these  exactions  will  have  no 
effect  on  industry  and  unemployment,  they  are  living  int 
a  fool's  paradise.  God  has  provided  in  the  soil  of  Scot- 
land ample  food  for  everyone.  Set  the  unemployed  to 
raise  material  for  food,  to  rear  poultry,  etc.,  that  would 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Denmark  broke 
up  large  tracts  of  land,  and  gave  loans  to  her  small 
holders.  Why  not  give  the  unemployed  a  start  in  this 
way  instead  of  paying  them  a  miserable  dole  for  doing, 
nothing? 

— Irish  Weekly  and  Ulster  Examiner. 

Draws  a  Lesson  from 

His  Sorrow 

ET  me  draw  from  this  sorrow  new  zeal  in  teaching 
•*-'  that  the  full  annual  rental  value  of  the  land  must  be 
paid  into  the  public  treasury  in  lieu  of  all  taxes,  so  that 
industry  and  thrift  shall  not  be  penalized. 

Let  me  gird  myself  with  new  courage,  born  of  love  for 
the  boy  who  has  gone  and  for  the  two  who,  with  their 
mother  are  still  in  the  trenches,  as  well  as  from  gratitude 
to  those  who  were  so  wondrously  kind  when  we  were  so 
dazed  by  this  blow.  Let  me,  as  a  solemn  duty  to  all  toil- 
ing men,  all  heavy-hearted  women,  and  all  neglected 
children,  teach  the  divinity  of  the  law  of  economics  by  which 
God  has  provided  for  the  financing  of  government. 

Let  me  live  till  I  have  at  least  convinced  Stockton  that 
in  this  provision  of  economic  manna  lies  the  solution  of  the< 
imaginary  conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor;  that  in 
this  God-like  provision  for  all  the  children  of  men  lies  th& 
solution  of  all  political  and  social  problems,  including 
even  our  religious  and  racial  controversies;  that  here  ti 
the  way  to  world-wide  peace,  because  when  the  breast  ok 
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Mother  Nature  is  not  privately  monopolized  by  a  few  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  many  and  all  her  children 
nave  access  to  her  breast,  then  all  men  can  have  all  their 
wages  and  all  their  interest,  untouched  by  levies  of  any 
sort  and  there  will  be  neither  any  war  spirit  nor  anything 
to  go  to  war  about. 

From  Editorial  on  the  death  of  his  son  by  L.  D.  BECK- 
WITH,  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Forum. 

Land  Monopoly  Must  Go 

THE  immediate  future  is  dark,  but  back  of  these  black 
clouds  there  is  a  silver  lining.  Modern  society  is 
dying  of  its  shams  and  lies;  for,  much  though  it  suffers 
at  the  hands  of  Militarism,  its  deadliest  enemy  is  "sleek, 
fierce  fraud,  with  hidden  knife  behind."  Under  the  whip 
of  stern  events,  however,  that  shameful  era  is  drawing  to 
a  close;  and  on  us  it  is  surely  incumbent  to  hasten  by  every 
faculty  at  our  command  the  far  too  slow  transition.  Our 
heads  are  not  in  clouds.  For  us  nebulous  schemes  through 
which  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  daylight  have  no  attraction. 
We  are  simple  folk  who  have  got  hold  of  the  unshakable 
truth  that  those  who  own  the  land,  with  all  its  inexhaustible 
resources,  own  those  who  have  to  live  on  it,  and  that  land 
monopoly  has  to  be  abolished  if  slavery  is  to  go. 

— W.  C.  O.  in  Commonweal,  London,  England. 

Monopoly  Directing  Education 

THE  recent  resignation  of  Clarence  Cooke  Little  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  marks  an- 
other victory  for  conservative  and  monopolistic  interests 
in  seeking  to  control  the  educational  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. President  Little  has  been  challenging  the  national 
influences  promotive  of  a  narrow  and  prejudicial  life.  He 
has  been  seeking  to  apply  higher  knowledge  to  the  solution 
of  practical  questions  of  politics  and  government. 

It  is  hard  to  remain  a  college  president  if  you  are  not 
enthusiastic  in  your  admiration  for  the  gifts  and  virtues 
of  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  MEN  enjoying  the  PRO- 
FITS OF  MONOPOLY. 

— CHESTER  C.  PLATT  in  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

THE  earth  in  its  natural,  uncultivated  state  was,  and 
ever  would  have  continued  to  be,  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  human  race.  In  that  state  every  man  would 
have  been  born  to  property.  He  would  have  been  a  joint 
proprietor  with  the  rest  in  the  property  of  the  soil,  and  in 
all  its  natural  productions,  vegetable  and  animal. 

Cultivation  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  improvements 
ever  made  by  human  invention  .  .  .  But  the  landed 
monopoly  that  began  with  it  has  produced  the  greatest 
evil.  In  advocating  the  case  of  the  persons  thus  dispos- 
sessed, it  is  a  right,  and  not  a  charity  that  I  am  pleading 
for. 

— THOMAS  PAINE. 


Jobless  Men  and  Idle  Land 

IDLE  land  and  jobless  men,  the  latter  living  off  the  earn- 
ings of  those  toiling,  are  everyday  factors  just  now. 
How  several  Popes  dealt  with  the  problem  of  idle  men, 
uncultivated    land,    and    with    selfish    monopolists    have 
a  moral  for  the  students  of  present-day  conditions. 

Naudet,  in  "Premiers  Principles  de  Sociologie  Catho- 
lique, "  writes: — "The  Canon  Law,  as  the  great  historian 
Janssen  tells  us,  regarded  property  as  a  fief  granted  by  God. 
This  doctrine,  founded  on  Scripture,  involves  the  evident 
consequence  that  the  owner  of  property  is  responsible 
before  God  for  the  use  to  which  he  puts  his  property.  He 
must  not  use  it  after  his  mere  caprice;  and  the  Popes,  as 
guardians  of  the  law  of  justice,  have  more  than  once  asserted 
this  principle  against  owners  who  had  disregarded  it.  Thus 
we  find  Clement  IV.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  giving  per- 
mission to  any  stranger. — 

To  break  up  the  third  of  an  estate  which  the  owner  persis- 
tently refused  to  till. 

Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  decrees  that  power 
is  given  in  future  and  always  to  all  and  each  to  till  and  sow 
in  the  territory  of  Rome  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
In  Tuscany,  as  well  as  on  the  littoral  of  Campania,  at  the 
usual  and  proper  times,  one-third  of  the  uncultivated 
lands  to  be  chosen  at  will,  whoever  the  landlord  should  be. 
.  .  It  was  held  sufficient  to  have  asked  the  landlord 
for  leave  to  enter  on  the  lands,  even  though  this  leave 
had  been  refused." 

Naudet  cites  Clement  VII.,  Pius  VI.,  and  Pius  VII., 
as  having  confirmed  and  renewed  this  insistence  on  the 
social  duties  of  property. 

J.  O'D.  DERRICK  in  7mA  Weekly. 

TAXATION  is  not  a  difficult  proposition  if  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  payment  by  the  citizen  to  the  city  for 
what  it  has  done  for  him. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN. 

All  Ye  Are  Brethren 

«  T  HAVE  been  talking  with  your  little  brother  the  gar- 

*•  bage  man,"  said  Louis,  as  he  brought  back  the  empty 
pail  from  the  garden  gate.  "I  gave  him  a  flower." 

"What  kind  of  flower?"  I  asked,  curious,  for  just  then 
there  were  few  flowers  in  the  garden. 

"One  from  the  tree  at  the  gate,"  he  replied — an  althea, 
not  much  of  a  flower  for  a  gift.  So  I  continued  my  question- 
ing: "Did  he  like  it?" 

"He  seemed  to,"  said  Louis  simply.  "He  put  it  in 
his  coat." 

From  time  to  time  I  heard  of  the  presentation  of  other 
flowers,  and  of  why  the  little  "brother"  had  been  away- 
sent  to  a  hospital  because  of  injuries  received  from  a  dom- 
ineering member  of  the  other  race  who  disputed  his  right 
of  way,  and  so  on. 
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Then  after  months  I  carried  down  the  garbage  pail  my- 
self. 

"Whah  my  buddie?"  asked  the  gentle  little  black  man. 

"He  is  very  sick,"  I  replied. 

"Tha's  sho  too  bad,  he  responded;  and  as  he  turned 
away  with  his  load:  "You  tell  him  he  take  care  hissef." 

He  had  called  Louis  "buddie,"  that  old  colloquialism  for 
"little  brother,"  just  as  Louis  had  so  long  spoken  of  him 
as  the  "little  brother." 

"And  all  ye  are  brethren." 

—ALICE  THACHER  POST  in  New  Church  Messenger. 

The  Morning  After 

in  Los  Angeles 


Oregon 


PHROUGH  the  influence  of  our  high-powered  real 
•*•  estate  salesmen,  who  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant 
statements  as  to  profits  to  be  made  in  Southern  California, 
in  their  advertisements,  people  are  misled  even  as  to  our 
climate,  which  is  as  good,  on  the  average,  as  that  of  any 
place  in  the  world.  They  are  misled  as  to  opportunities 
for  business  enterprises.  They  are  almost  led  to  believe 
that  they  can  come  to  Los  Angeles  and  pick  up  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces  on  the  sidewalks.  As  a  result,  they  close 
out  their  affairs  and  hasten  to  Los  Angeles.  They  are  met 
by  the  boosters  with  stores  to  lease  and  lands  to  sell.  Fool- 
ishly, without  full  investigation,  they  believe  all  they  hear. 
In  a  short  time  they  have  embarked  in  business,  having 
invested  therein  most  of  their  liquid  capital.  In  a  few 
months  their  dreams  are  dissipated.  Returns  have  not 
been  as  expected.  They  find  competition  keen,  profits 
meager,  expenses  high.  Before  long  their  capital  is  ex- 
hausted. Their  creditors  take  such  stock  of  merchandise 
as  they  have  on  hand,  and  another  store  is  labeled  with  a 
"To  Let"  sign. 

Every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in  Los  Angeles  county  has 
too  many  empty  stores.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
These  people  who  go  broke,  in  many  instances  are  added 
to  the  list  of  unfortunates  who  have  to  be  assisted  by  the 
Community  Chest,  for  which  large  sums  of  money  are 
collected  annually  from  charitably  inclined  citizens.  Our 
charitable  institutions  are  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  ill 
and  unfortunate. 

By  continued  boosting,  as  everybody  with  an  ounce  of 
brains  knows,  our  boomers  got  all  of  our  real  estate,  both 
city  and  county,  too  high  in  price.  As  a  result,  sales  fell 
off  and  prices  have  depreciated.  Many  people,  who 
bought  on  a  small  payment  down,  expecting  to  sell  at  an 
advance,  are  in  distress.  People  with  equities  are  in  de- 
spair. We  have,  right  here  in  Southern  California,  as  good 
a  country  as  there  is  in  the  world,  and  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  tell  the  truth  about  abuses  which  we  have  unwittingly 
submitted  ourselves  to. 

—  J.  H.  GRAVES,  Columnist,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


A  N  initiative  petition  to  place  the  Single  Tax  on  the 
^  ballot  at  the  next  general  elections  in  1930  was  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  March  13.  A  total  of  about 
16,000  signatures  will  be  required  to  place  the  measure 
on  the  ballot.  Headquarters  have  been  opened  at  271 
Market  Street,  Portland,  with  H.  I.  Casto,  president,  Mrs. 
Laura  Lees,  vice  president,  and  J.  R.  Hermann,  general 
manager. 

The  bill  is  the  same  as  the  old  bill  and  provides  that  all 
state,  county  and  municipal  revenues  be  raised  by  a  tax 
on  land  values  irrespective  of  improvements  from  March, 
1931. 

The  labor  leaders  this  time  will  take  hold  in  earnest  and 
will  meet  shortly  to  consider  methods  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary money  to  push  the  measure. 

Not  Willing  to  I 

Consider  Fundamentals 

r  I^O  anyone  who  considers  all  that  congestion  means 
-*•  in  New  York,  or  in  any  city  of  a  million  or  more  in- 
habitants, it  is  obvious  that  these  are  not  true  social  values. 
They  hurt  human  life  instead  of  helping  it.  They  inflict 
dehumanizing  hardships  upon  multitudes  of  city  dwellers, 
and  they  cause  waste  which  is  an  excessive  charge  upon 
the  nation's  productivity.  The  late  Henry  George  would 
have  found  an  easy  remedy,  but  we  are  not  nowadays  so 
confident  of  his  or  any  other  panacea.  But  it  is  apparent 
that  our  cities  will  tend  toward  monstrosity  unless  a  far 
greater  measure  of  social  control  than  we  are  now  accus- 
tomed to  is  exercised.  This  control  must  take  the  form 
of  making  congestion  expensive  for  those  who  produce 
it.  The  obvious  way  is  through  graduated  taxation.  A 
city  plan  with  teeth  in  it,  in  New  York  or  anywhere  else, 
would  include  provision  for  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

Editorial,  New  Republic. 

A  Much  Needed  Reform 

r  I  ^HE  Advance  believes  the  system  of  taxation  in  this 
•*•  township  will  have  to  be  eventually  changed.  It  is 
a  travesty  on  intelligence  and  justice.  It  puts  a  premium 
upon  idle  lands  and  penalizes  the  man  who  spends  money 
to  improve  his  property  to  the  enhancement  of  all  other 
property.  In  every  community  improved  property  is 
not  only  taxed,  but  usually  at  a  high  valuation,  while  idle 
unkept  lots  and  lands,  a  disgrace  and  detriment  to  the 
communities,  are  assessed  at  normal  figures;  while  all  the 
time  they  gradually  increase  in  value  by  reason  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  owners  of  improved  property. 

Editorial,  Patchogue  Advance,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
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What  Is  It  We  Aim  For? 

I  COULD  not  get  up  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
policy  of  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  if  it  were  viewed 
as  the  object  and  end  of  political  endeavor.  True,  it 
nay  be  urged  as  a  desirable  fiscal  policy,  because  it  indi- 
,ates  the  best  or  most  convenient  source  from  which  public 
evenues  may  be  raised.  But  the  most  effective  advocate 
s  he  who  will  make  it  plain  that  the  Taxation  of  Land 
/alues  is  the  means,  and  the  end  is  the  establishment 
it  the  earliest  practicable  day  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
Britishers  to  the  land  of  their  country.  The  far-reaching 
ind  beneficial  social  effects  which  would  unquestionably 
low  from  the  gradual  transference  of  the  burden  of  taxes 
low  laid  upon  every  activity  of  capital  and  labor,  to  the 
rast  unearned  values  attaching  to  the  land  of  Great  Bri- 
ain,  would,  I  believe,  be  quickly  apprehended  by  the 
nasses  of  the  people  if  the  land  question  and  the  taxa- 
ion  question  in  all  their  aspects  were  once  brought  under 
jublic  discussion. 

CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY  in  Land  and  Liberty. 

Taxation 

(This  is  one  of  the  widely  syndicated  articles  of  James 
R.  Brown,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club.) 

A  VERY  small  percentage  of  the  community  profit 
I*  from  the  rise  in  the  selling  price  of  land,  and  what 
:hey  gain  the  rest  of  the  community  loses.  The  dearer 
and  is,  the  higher  the  cost  of  living  and  the  more  difficult 
jroduction. 

Dear  land  is  distant  land.  Some  of  it  might  as  well  be 
n  Mars  for  all  the  use  it  is  to  labor  and  to  capital,  for  be- 
ween  the  high  selling  price  of  land  and  the  heavy  taxes 
:>n  production,  on  dear  land  capital  cannot  make  the  open 
market  price  of  money  no  matter  how  intelligently  it  op- 
rates  or  how  hard  the  capitalists  work. 

The  selling  price  of  land  is  only  taxes  that  should  have 
>een  collected  by  society,  capitalized  into  selling  price, 
md  when  I  have  bought  off  the  land  owner  and  put  up  a 
imilding,  the  city  taxes  me  on  my  building.  As  a  matter 
>f  cold  economic  fact,  I  am  paying  taxes  twice,  once  to 
he  land  owner  who  rendered  no  social  service  and  again 
o  the  city  that  renders  social  service. 

Looking  up  and  down  the  main  streets  of  our  cities,  is 
t  not  very  strange  that  the  best  land,  most  valuable  land, 
las  the  worst  buildings  on  it?  The  reason  for  this  is,  when 
:apital  looks  around  for  land  upon  which  to  operate  in  the 
vay  of  putting  up  a  building,  it  has  got  to  have  land  the 
/alue  of^which  does  not  overtake  the  earning  power  of 
:apital. 

Hence  most  of  our  improvements  are  put  upon  land  in 
he  outskirts  of  our  cities,  where  the  relationship  between 
he4value^oMand][and  the  value  of  building  is  about  one 
:o  five,  while  downtown  in  the  city  on  our  best  streets, 


the  value  of  the  land  is  ofttimes  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
building.  This  is  the  reason  our  best  streets  have  wondrous 
collections  of  shacks,  for  it  is  very  clear  to  the  ordinary 
owner  of  these  shacks  (and  we  do  not  blame  the  owner 
at  all,  but  our  foolish  tax  system)  that  if  he  tears  down 
the  old  shack  and  puts  up  a  modern  building,  the  tax  bur- 
den on  the  building  will  be  so  heavy  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  earn  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  his  investment. 

The  best  news  that  ever  reached  Europe  was  that  land 
in  America  was  cheap,  very  cheap,  practically  free,  and  we 
used  to  sing  that  Uncle  Sam  had  a  farm  for  every  man. 
But  the  running  up  of  the  selling  price  of  land  to  the  present 
outrageous  figure  has  established  in  America  the  condi- 
tions that  our  fore-fathers  ran  away  from  in  Europe. 

The  dearness  of  land  makes  it  difficult  to  do  business, 
either  for  the  laborer  or  the  capitalist. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  very  simple,  that  is  probably  why 
so  few  of  our  supposedly  learned  people  fail  to  understand 
it.  Abolish  all  taxes  on  all  forms  of  human  effort  or  the 
results  of  human  effort  and  collect  for  social  use  the  annual 
value  of  land,  which  is  itself  a  social  creation,  and  with  this 
simple  change  in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  you  will  be 
giving  100. .per  cent,  encouragement  to  industry  and  you 
offer  no  premium  to  idleness. 

Let  us  never  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  when  one  man 
gets  something  for  nothing,  another  man  must  get  noth- 
ing for  something.  Idleness  in  the  court  of  equity  has 
no  just  claim  to  reward  and  whatever  profits  idleness  gets 
is  at  the  expense  of  industry. 

Ether  and  Single  Tax 

TF  man  had  to  begin  again  with  the  disposition  of  land 
•*•  the  Single  Tax  doctrine  of  Henry  George  could  be  made 
applicable  without  any  upset.  Opponents  of  it  say  that 
private  ownership  complications  are  such,  in  all  the  years, 
that  it  is  now  too  late  to  apply  it. 

Very  well,  say  the  Georgeites,  now  is  the  time  to  deal 
with  the  air  or  ether  channels  required  by  radio.  Apply 
the  doctrine  to  the  unseen,  unweighable  ether  lanes  before 
it  is  too  late. 

No  private  ownership  in  or  of  the  air.  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM, organ  of  the  Single  Tax  movement,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  current  laws  which  would  make  sure  the  future 
of  the  new  domain  for  the  public  for  all  time.  If  not,  power- 
ful corporations  may  grab  the  "ether"  and  hold  on  to  it  as 
great  corporations  appropriated  land  and  its  products  and 
now  claim  inalienable  rights  to  them  through  long  usage. 

The  proposed  law  would  require  the  federal  radio  com- 
mission from  time  to  time  to  set  forth  in  detail  what  it 
has  to  lease,  including  band  frequencies,  wavelengths, 
time  of  operations  and  the  like,  and  then  call  for  bids. 
Applicants  could  make  specific  bids  for  various  parts  of 
what  the  commission  had  to  lease.  The  small-sized 
broadcast  corporation  would  not  be  crowded  out  by  a  big 
one.  The  leases  would  run  for  a  limited  time. 
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All  very  well,  but  if  in  competition  the  big  corpora- 
tion were  to  offer  higher  rentals  for  all  the  "channels" 
available  and  all  the  wavelengths,  what  then?  Must  the 
commission  use  its  judgment  and  rent  to  a  lower  bidder 
to  prevent  monopoly? 

Soviet  Russia  is  having  no  end  of  trouble  with  persis- 
tent selfishness  in  human  nature  that  insists  upon  creating 
and  holding  to  monopoly. 

Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mobile  Register  on  the 

Single  Tax 

TN  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  publica- 
•*•  cation  of  Henry  George's  famous  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  there  will  be  held  this  summer  at  Edinburgh 
the  fourth  international  conference  of  the  International 
Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade.  It  is 
reported  that  more  than  twenty-six  nations  will  be  repre- 
sented at  this  conference,  the  object  of  which  is  to  measure 
and  discuss  the  progress  of  the  Single  Tax  idea  since  its 
elaboration  by  Henry  George.  It  is  said  that  no  country 
has  yet  accepted  and  applied  this  principle  in  its  entirety, 
In  fact,  according  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
quoting  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM :  "There  is  no  community  in  the  world  in  which 
the  entire  system  promulgated  by  Henry  George  is  being 
worked  out  practically."  However,  it  is  the  general 
idea  that  the  system  is  not  departed  from  in  any  important 
particular  in  the  Single  Tax  Colony  of  Fairhope,  Baldwin 
County,  Alabama.  Perhaps,  however,  the  scope  of  this 
colony  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  accommodate  all  the 
plan,  a  complete  working  of  which  would  demand  a  larger 
political  unit,  and  a  measure  of  independence  from  a  tax 
system  already  imposed  by  a  higher  political  authority. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller,  New  Zealand  has  progressed 
further  towards  complete  application  of  the  George 
plan  than  any  other  country.  However,  we  find  that 
"Sydney,  Australia,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
800,000,  exempts  improvements  from  all  taxation,  nor 
is  there  any  tax  on  personal  property.  In  Queensland 
the  policy  of  land  value  '  rating  '  has  been  in  full  opera- 
tion since  1902;  in  South  Australia  it  has  been  adopted 
in  16  municipalities  for  about  12  years,  and  in  Victoria 
it  has  been  adopted  by  about  15  councils.  Canberra, 
the  new  federal  capital  of  Australia,  is  administered  on 
Single  Tax  lines."  It  is  also  mentioned  that  in  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  in  Uruguay,  and  in  the  Transvaal  in  South 
Africa,  in  Germany,  Denmark  and  Canada  the  plan  has 
been  applied  more  or  less  completely,  with  evidence  of 
continued  spread  in  some  of  them. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  Henry  George 
idea  is  its  remarkable  vitality  in  spite  of  the  tardiness 
of  its  adoption.  Its  converts  are  as  devoted  and  loyal 
as  the  adherents  of  any  religion.  It  seems  that  there  are 


rarely  any  backsliders.  It  is  predicted  that  the  Single 
Tax  principle  is  going  to  gain  much  more  ground  within 
the  next  ten  years.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  largely 
applied  anywhere  without  modifications  is  a  question 
only  time  can  answer.  But  that  the  idea  has  now  more 
vigor  than  ever  before  is  hardly  to  be  denied. 

— Mobile  Register. 

Pittsburgh  Organizing  For 

Further  Tax  Advance 

A     FORMIDABLE  movement  is  now  under  way  to 
**  extend  the  scope  of  Pittsburgh's  famous  "  Graded 
Tax,"  and  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  its  extension  is 
receiving  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  influential  citizens 
of  Pittsburgh.     The  initiative  in  this  matter  was  taken 
by  officers  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  but  has  met 
a  cordial  reception  from  many  citizens  and  taxpayersj 
resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh  Taxpayers'/. 
League  as  the  medium  for  prosecuting  the  campaign. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  Graded  Tax  Law  of :: 
1913  was  put  into  effect  and  the  first  small  shift  of  taxes 
from  improvements  to  land  values  occurred,  and  it  is  , 
just  four  years  since  the  Graded  Tax  law  became  fully 
effective  and  the  tax  rate  on  land  values  was  fixed  at 
double  the  rate  on  improvements.  The  law  of  1913  has 
weathered  the  storm  of  several  attacks  which  followed 
closely  upon  its  adoption,  the  most  severe  being  in  1915, 
when  it  was  actually  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  but 
saved  through  a  veto  of  the  repealer  by  Governor  Brum- 
baugh. Since  then  opposition  has  become  less  and  less 
until  it  appears  now  that  Pittsburgh  has  definitely  adopted 
the  policy  of  concentrating  the  principal  burden  of  muni- 
cipal taxation  upon  land  values. 

While  the  Graded  Tax  plan,  as  it  now  stands,  has  meant 
substantially  lower  taxes  for  the  home  owners  and  owners 
of  other  well  improved  real  estate,  and  has  given  real 
encouragement  to  building  activity,  it  is  felt  that  to 
afford  a  real  demonstration  of  the  merits  of  land  value 
taxation,  Pittsburgh's  present  tax  policy  must  be  carried 
further.  Many  citizens  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  the  further  exemption  of  improvements  from  taxa- 
tion. With  the  total  tax  on  land  values  now  more  than! 
4  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation,  opposition  is,  of  course,", 
built  up  to  insure  the  success  of  this  latest  undertaking. 

A  booklet  setting  forth  many  interesting  facts  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Graded  Tax  plan  and  its  exten- 
sion has  been  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh  Tax- 
payers' League  and  is  being  widely  circulated.  This 
little  publication  contains  many  strong  expressions  of 
approval  from  the  city  officials  of  Pittsburgh,  newspapers, 
business  men  and  civic  organizations,  indicating  tto 
extent  to  which  Pittsburgh  has  come  to  recognize  the 
idea  of  discriminating  between  land  and  improvements 
in  the  levying  of  taxes. 
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The   first   legislative   move   was   the   introduction   on 
ebruary    19th    by    Representative    Joseph    C.    Marcus 

Pittsburgh,  of  a  bill  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
epresentatives,  known  as  House  Bill  No.  1205.  This 
11,  drafted  by  Attorney  Ward  Bonsall,  extends  the 
raded  Tax  plan  to  the  levying  of  school  taxes  by  the 
ittsburgh  Board  of  Education,  which  is  not  subject  to 
ty  legislation  and  therefore  has  continued  under  the  old 
it  rate  plan.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  gradual 
rocess  followed  in  the  case  of  city  taxes  would  not  be 
jquired,  as  the  bill  is  so  drafted  as  to  at  once  place  the 
:hool  taxes  on  buildings  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of 
ic  land  tax,  resulting  automatically,  of  course,  in  a  con- 
derable  increase  in  the  land  tax  to  make  up  the  dif- 
rence. 

Representatives  of  the  Taxpayers'  League  also  appeared 
;cently  before  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission  and 
rged  the  extension  of  the  Graded  Tax  Plan  to  apply 
the  whole  County  of  Allegheny.  Several  members 
F  the  Commission  indicated  a  favorable  attitude,  but 
icpressed  the  fear  that  the  farmers  and  ruralites  would 
ote  it  down.  The  Commission  did,  however,  report 

charter  providing  for  the  complete  exemption  of  all 
lachinery  from  taxation,  and  also  providing  another 
icrement  in  land  values  through  the  district  benefit 
ssessment  system  to  pay  for  public  improvements. 

NTEREST  GROWING  IN   THIRD   CLASS   CITIES 

Following  up  the  advantage  gained  when  the  Graded 
"ax  bill  for  third  class  cities  was  unanimously  endorsed 
y  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Third  Class  Cities  at 
'Jew  Castle,  the  leaders  in  that  state  have  been  prose- 
uting  an  active  campaign  through  the  winter  months 

h  the  object  of  more  fully  acquainting  the  people  of 
he  forty-two  cities  of  that  class,  with  the  merits  of  the 
'ittsburg  Plan.  The  task  of  effectively  reaching  so 
nany  cities  scattered  throughout  the  state  is  a  large  one, 
mt  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  interest. 

The  fact  that  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Third 
iass  City  League  is  not  giving  the  active  cooperation 
irhich  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  view  of  the  League's 
ndorsement,  has  left  the  burden  of  prosecuting  this  state 
ampaign  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  city  officials  and 
itizens  who  more  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of  this 
^regressive  step  in  municipal  taxation.  The  Legislative 
Committee  appeared  willing  to  support  an  optional  bill, 
)Ut  President  John  M.  Moore  of  the  Fair  Taxation  League 
md  Councilman  John  J.  Bair,  of  Lancaster,  Chairman 
)f  the  Executive  Committee,  have  consistently  adhered 
:o  the  mandatory  bill  as  originally  drafted,  preferring 
.0  enter  into  an  extended  campaign  if  necessary,  rather 
ban  accept  an  optional  measure  at  this  session  of  the 
^egislature. 

Some  opposition  has  arisen  from  vacant  land  owners 
n  certain  cities.  This,  together  with  a  good  deal  of 


public  ignorance  of  the  significance  of  the  Graded  Tax 
plan,  has  caused  some  of  the  city  officials  to  hesitate 
about  exerting  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  measure. 
But  the  benefits  of  a  policy  which  increases  the  tax  upon 
land  values  and  reduces  the  taxes  upon  improvements, 
are  coming  to  be  appreciated  in  many  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  through  the  educational  campaign  that  has 
now  been  going  on  steadily  for  more  than  a  year. 

PHILADELPHIA  AWAKENING 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  development  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  past  few  months  has  been  the  awaken- 
ing of  Philadelphia  to  the  need  for  reform  in  methods  of 
assessment  and  taxation.  That  city  has  been  extremely 
backward  and  has  adhered  to  the  antiquated  method  of 
assessing  real  estate  without  any  separation  of  land  and 
building  values.  However,  quite  a  demand  has  now 
developed  for  improved  methods  of  assessment  and  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Woodward,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  would  require  not  only  separate 
assessment  of  land  and  buildings  in  the  future,  but  set 
up  certain  scientific  standards  for  measuring  land  values. 
The  agitation  has  resulted  in  the  Philadelphia  Assessment 
Board  announcing  that  it  will  put  the  separate  assessment 
plan  in  operation  in  two  of  the  more  important  wards 
"  as  a  test,"  whether  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  or  not. 

The  movement  has  attracted  considerable  comment 
from  the  Philadelphia  press  and  has  been  referred  to  on 
several  occasions  as  a  step  toward  the  possible  introduc- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  Graded  Tax  plan,  some  of  the 
editors  evidently  looking  upon  the  Pittsburgh  plan  with 
much  favor.  Incidently,  Deputy  Controller  Wilson  of 
Philadelphia  has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Graded  Tax  plan  and  has  incorporated  a  plank 
along  this  line  in  the  platform  of  a  new  Citizens'  League, 
in  which  he  is  an  influential  figure. 

William  N.  McNair,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  given  some 
special  attention  to  the  Philadelphia  situation  and  his 
recent  address  before  the  Real  Estate  Board  there  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  and  served  to  stimulate  interest. 

WILMINGTON  PUSHING  FORWARD 

The  Delaware  campaign,  under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  is  being  pushed  forward 
vigorously  through  the  distribution  of  literature,  speeches 
before  civic  organizations  and  personal  work  with  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature  in  behalf  of  the  bill  which 
has  again  been  introduced  to  give  the  City  of  Wilmington 
the  option  of  adopting  the  Graded  Tax  plan  similar  to  that 
in  effect  in  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary  Percy  R.  Williams,  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  visited  Delaware  in  March,  addressing  a 
large  luncheon  gathering  of  the  Wilmington  Kiwanis 
Club  and  also  speaking  to  the  radio  audience  over  Station 
WDEL.  In  February,  William  N.  McNair  spoke  to  the 
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Real  Estate  Board  and  the  Civic  Association  of  Wilming- 
ton. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  Pittsburgh  plan.  This  committee  will 
probably  visit  Pittsburgh  and  go  into  the  subject  rather 
exhaustively. 

Mr.  Stirlith  reports  the  enlistment  of  many  influential 
recruits  during  the  present  legislative  campaign,  and 
much  newspaper  publicity  has  also  resulted. 

P.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

JUSTICE  AND  JUDAISM* 

This  is  a  notable  essay  which  won  the  Kaufman-Kohler  prize  in 
1917  and  appears  now  slightly  revised.  The  judges  in  awarding  the 
prize  commented  on  the  unusual  and  novel  character  of  the  thesis. 

And  indeed  it  is  all  of  this.  Rabbi  Silver  boldly  challenges  Chris- 
tianity on  the  ground  that  its  inferiority  as  compared  with  Judaism 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  elevates  Love  as  the  fundamental  principle 
in  human  life  and  society,  whereas  Judaism  in  placing  Justice  first, 
establishes  the  necessary  foundation  for  Love  as  the  accompanying 
basis.  In  other  words,  that  Justice  must  precede  Love;  that  if  Love 
alone  is  made  to  constitute  the  first  imperative  demand  we  are  deprived 
of  the  instinct  to  resist  oppression  and  the  necessary  coercive  measures 
to  overthrow  it.  Judaism  in  placing  Justice  first  makes  resistance 
— forcible  resistance — to  oppression  incumbent  upon  the  individual 
and  upon  society,  whereas  Christianity,  by  laying  the  chief  emphasis 
upon  Love,  counsels  the  passive  acceptance  of  injustice.  Such  was 
not  the  attitude  of  the  early  Hebrew  Prophets  in  their  thunderous 
proclamations  against  evil  practices  and  the  abuses  of  privilege,  nor 
is  it  the  underlying  doctrine  of  Judaism.  "Resist  not  evil"  is  a  Chris- 
tian, not  a  Hebrew  slogan. 

Rabbi  Silver  makes  a  striking  and  eloquent  defence  for  his  thesis. 
We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  many  of  the  striking  passages  in  this 
book.  We  cite  the  following  from  page  21: 

"A  sanguine  struggle,  forsooth,  man  was  compelled  to  wage  before 
he  had  acquired  his  liberty  of  person,  his  freedom  of  conscience,  his 
political  rights,  and  is  yet  waging  for  his  still  to  be  acquired  economic 
rights."  (The  Italics  are  ours). 

And  from  page  27  we  quote  the  following,  the  Italics  in  this  case 
being  Rabbi  Silver's: 

"We  cannot,  therefore,  say  with  St.  Paul  that  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  is  love,  but  rather,  however  great  and  necessary  love  is, 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  not  love  but  justice  for  only  justice 
functioning  as  the  fundamental  principle  can  establish  for  humanity 
what  love  as  the  fundamental  principle  must  ever,  because  of  its  inherent 
weaknesses  and  failings,  fail  to  achieve — the  socialised  Slate,  Law,  Mor- 
ality, character,  aye,  even  the  universal  establishment  of  love  itself." 

The  main  contention  of  Rabbi  Silver  in  this  finely  reasoned  and 
often  eloquent  little  volume  is  not  entirely  new.  It  has  received 
equally  eloquent  confirmation  from  Henry  George.  We  desire  to  call 
Rabbi  Silver's  attention  to  this  from  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  Book 
X.  Chap.  V: 

"As  far  as  we  can  see,  when  we  view  things  upon  a  large  scale,  justice 
seems  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe." 

And  even  more  explicit  is  the  following  from  "Social  Problems," 
Chap.  IX.  p.  86  (Memorial  Edition) :  It  might  well  have  served  Rabbi 
Silver  as  a  text  for  his  really  great  "sermon, "  and  we  call  his  attention 
to  the  fine  utterance  of  this  later  Prophet.  It  reinforces  in  that  won- 
derful diction  of  which  Henry  George  was  master,  all  that  the  distin- 
guished Rabbi  says  so  well  and  forcibly: 

•Justice  and  Judaism.     By  Rabbi  Maxwell  Silver.    Clo.  73  pp.    Price  l.SO.    Bloch 
Publishing  Co..  N.  Y.  City. 


"That  justice  is  the  highest  quality  in  the  moral  hierarchy  I  do  m 
say;  but  that  it  is  the  first.  That  which  is  above  justice  must  be  base 
on  justice,  and  include  justice,  and  be  reached  through  justice.  It 
not  by  accident  that,  in  the  Hebraic  religious  development  whic 
through  Christianity  we  have  inherited,  the  declaration,  'The  Loi 
thy  God  is  a  just  God,'  precedes  the  sweeter  revelation  of  a  God  t 
Love.  Until  the  eternal  justice  is  perceived,  the  eternal  love  must  t 
hidden.  As  the  individual  must  be  just  before  he  can  be  truly  generou 
so  must  human  society  be  based  upon  justice  before  it  can  be  baaft 
on  benevolence." 

J.  D.  M. 

POOR  JOHN   MITCHELL!* 

In  these  days  of  the  "debunking"  school,  when  biographies  seem  I 
be  written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  raking  up  unsavory  details  in  the  livi 
of  eminent  men,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  life  written  with  a  loving  bt 
not  undiscriminating  touch  and  the  sole  desire  to  tell  a  plain  unvan 
ished  tale  of  a  man  who  strove  according  to  his  lights  to  make  a  bettl 
world  for  his  down-trodden  fellow  workers. 

John  Mitchell  was  the  least  vulnerable  of  labor  leaders.  He  was  th 
most  admirable  of  all  in  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  He  inspired  frienc 
ships  and  loyalty  in  others.  He  was  a  man  of  his  word;  he  impresse* 
upon  the  union  he  called  into  existence  the  necessity  of  sticking  to  agree 
ments  and  he  won  a  wide  popular  adhesion  to  his  cause.  He  wot 
though  a  Protestant  at  the  time — he  afterwards  joined  the  Catholi 
church  to  which  his  wife  belonged — the  affection  and  cooperation  c 
eminent  Catholics  like  Bishop  Hoban,  of  Scranton,  Father  Power  c 
Spring  Valley,  and  Father  Curran  of  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  not  too  mud 
to  say  that  these  men  of  another  religious  faith  loved  and  honore 
him  and  faithfully  served  his  cause. 

He  was,  as  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  says  in  his  introduction  to  thi 
work,  "  a  leader  out  of  bondage. "  But  despite  his  sacrifices  and  despit' 
the  fact  that  his  life  was  like  an  open  book,  he  did  not  escape  charge' 
reflecting  upon  his  personal  integrity.  These  he  met  with  a  courageou 
consciousness  of  his  own  honesty  and  sincerity.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
recital — the  contemptible  accusations  made  against  one  who,  whatevei 
his  mistakes  of  judgment — and  they  were  very  few — were  at  leasi 
singularly  free  from  self-seeking. 

It  is  not,  we  repeat,  a  pleasant  recital — the  contemptible  politics  ci 
the  labor  unions,  their  frequently  despicable  rivalries  and  insan 
jealousies  of  the  groups  struggling — not  for  liberty — but  for  a  feji 
more  crusts  from  the  table  of  Dives,  a  few  more  hours  in  the  week  fo 
leisure  and  recreation.  Mitchell  was  ever  willing  to  compromise  fo 
some  slight  concession.  He  did  not  see  that  all  compromise  with  moni 
opoly  in  the  end  must  gain  little.  He  nevertheless  struggled  to  gani 
that  little — that  pitifully  little! 

Did  he  know  better?  We  know  that  Gompers  did,  or  said  he  did' 
Miss  Elsie  Gluck  who  has  written  this  fine  and  self-revealing  life  of  tWi 
leader,  tells  us  that  Clarence  Darrow,  goaded  by  the  sight  of  all  thji 
misery  he  saw,  wanted  to  demand  a  new  social  order,  but  Mitchell  stayeL 
his  hand.  If  he  did  he  lived  to  regret  it. 

Beginning  his  leadership  at  17,  and  retiring  defeated  at  38,  thin 
remarkable  man  at  41  said  in  his  lectures  that  he  had  not  solved  tbii 
labor  question,  that  it  would  never  be  solved,  but  that  the  union  wai 
the  only  safeguard  against  a  return  to  the  days  of  greater  suffering 
(p.  24). 

Poor  John  Mitchell!  His  life,  begun  amid  tragic  surroundings  closed 
in  a  tragedy  of  futile  achievement.  Our  author  seems  to  set  of  i 
Mitchell's  conservatism  with  what  she  calls  "the  evangelising  methods' 
of  Debs  or  Emma  Goldman.  But  she  who  has  made  us  see  so  clearly  thK 
cause  of  John  Mitchell's  failure  cannot  herself  be  oblivious  to  it.  Mitchell 
was  fighting  those  in  control  of  the  monopoly  of  the  earth.  The  mosM 
he  could  win  for  his  fellows  out  of  such  an  unequal  fight  was  the  littfcl 
that  he  did  win,  something  to  be  sure,  but  hardly  worth  the  tremendoi|| 

•John  Mitchell.  Miner.     The  Bargain  with  the  Gilded  Age.    Clo.  270  pp.     Prtal 
$3.00.    John  Day  Company,  N.  Y.  City. 
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ties  it  had  entailed.  No  wonder  Darrow  was  often  impatient  with 
i. 

Miss  Gluck,  however  much  or  little  she  sees,  has  given 
i  fine  biography.  We  know  Mitchell  the  man  in  whom  there  were 
ny  fine  qualities.  She  tells  many  anecdotes  of  him,  and  her  hero 
ns  in  stature  as  her  story  moves  to  its  sorrowful  conclusion.  If  he  had 
vision,  he  had  character;  if  he  had  no  true  perception  of  the  struggle 
which  he  had  entered,  he  had  sympathy;  if  he  did  not  see  the  true 
iportions  of  the  problem  he  had  set  himself  to  solve,  he  was  unselfish. 
we  pardon  him  much. 

Miss  Gluck  is  in  error  in  the  statement  on  page  32,  and  indeed  in  the 
e  given  to  the  book  itself.  The  period  referred  to  as  the  "Gilded 
e"  were  not  the  years  described  in  this  volume,  but  those  beginning 
h  the  administration  of  President  Grant,  and  were  first  so  charac- 
ized  by  Mark  Twain  in  a  book  of  that  title. 

J.  D.  M. 

CONTINUING  THE  WORK  OF  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD. 

Those  who  were  present  in  1920  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the 
immittee  of  48  will  remember  a  flashing  figure  whose  voice  and 
ssence  commanded  the  respectful  attention  of  audience  and  Chair- 
in  as  she  walked  to  the  center  of  the  aisle  and  in  a  voice  rich  and 
sonant  pressed  for  a  consideration  of  the  motion  before  the  house. 
Others  privileged  to  hear  her  on  post  prandial  occasions  have 
claimed  her  the  best  after-dinner  speaker  in  the  movement.  The 
ly  referred  to  is  Mrs.  Emily  Ellsworth  Ford  Skeel. 
And  now  she  comes  before  us  with  a  set  of  three  large  octavo  volumes, 
tfason  Locke  Weems, "  an  elaborate  bibliography  that  is  really  more 
an  that,  left  unfinished  by  her  brother,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  whose 
reer  as  a  novelist  was  cut  short  almost  before  it  had  begun  at  a  time 
len  he  had  already  given  to  the  world  a  number  of  works  that  had 
und  a  very  wide  circle  of  discriminating  readers  and  whose  fame  was 
creasing  with  every  book  he  wrote. 

These  three  volumes  are  limited  to  300  copies  privately  printed  and 
e  gems  of  the  typographical  art  on  paper  of  the  finest  quality.  It 
a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Skeel  and  very  touching  is  the 
ibute  rendered  to  the  brother  who  gave  so  many  years  of  his  life  to 
construct  the  somewhat  maligned  figure  of  Parson  Weems,  whom  we 
low  better  now  from  these  pages.  Weems  was  an  engaging  person- 
ity  and  the  many  biographies  he  wrote — that  of  Washington  espe- 
ally — are  destined  to  outlive  many  more  pretentious  works. 
In  these  beautifully  printed  and  imposing  volumes  are  preserved  in 
ustrations,  letters  and  chronology  extending  through  many  pages 
that  the  future  will  care  to  know  of  Parson  Weems — probably  all 
at  can  be  known.  And  in  it  is  enshrined  the  perfect  prose  of  the 
troductory  chapters  by  Mrs.  Skeel  to  the  work  begun  by  her  brother 
tting  forth  so  much  of  unique  interest  concerning  one  of  the  earliest 
d  most  misunderstood  characters  in  American  letters. 

J.  D.  M. 

REGULATION  VERSUS  STATE  CONTROL* 

In  this  pamphlet  James  Malcolm  compares  the  two  hydro-electric 
water  power  systems:     New  York's  private  development  under 
ate  regulation  of  rates  and  service,  and  Ontario's  public   develop- 
ent  by  cooperating  municipalities  and  committees  supervised  by  a 
on-partisan  provincial  commission. 
Regarding  New  York's  system  Mr.  Malcolm  says: 

Without  citing  specific  instances  to  prove  that  regulation  has  fallen 
r  short  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  its  advocates,  it  is  enough  to  say 
mt  it  has  given  little  or  no  relief  to  the  public  so  far  as  the  larger  util- 
les  are  concerned.  By  many  who  have  studied  the  question,  regula- 
on  in  New  York  and  nearly  every  other  state  has  been  declared  a 
ilure.  More  important  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  outstanding 
ct  that  twenty-one  years  of  state  regulation  of  electrical  rates  have 
ot  resulted  in  substantial  decrease  either  for  domestic  or  industrial 
onsumers;  while  across  the  national  boundary  in  Ontario,  under  a 
ublicly-owned  and  operated  system,  the  rates  are  from  one-quarter 
o  one-third  of  those  paid  in  New  York  state.  After  all,  the  service, 


the  rates,  and  the  soundness  of  the  financial  structure    constitute  the 
supreme  test. 

He  then  turns  his  attention  to  Ontario's  system  and  makes  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  facts  concerning  it.  He  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
essentially  different  from  the  public  ownership  and  operation  usually 
visualized  by  the  public  mind,  being  controlled  by  the  units  of  the 
federated  cities,  rural  districts  and  not  by  a  central  government. 

Then  too  the  cheapness  of  the  electrical  power  supply  has  encouraged 
its  greatly  increased  use  per  capita.  Our  author  reminds  us  that  the 
Ontario  system  ranks  among  the  greatest  super-power  enterprises  in 
the  world. 

J.  D.  M. 

A   BEWILDERING   POTPOURRI* 

A  large  part  of  the  material  in  this  book  first  appeared  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  The  mental  confusion,  obfuscation  and 
downright  ignorance  which  characterize  the  average  American  mind 
is  everywhere  apparent  in  this  volume. 

One  could  read  every  page  of  this  book  without  once  learning  how 
wealth  is  produced.  In  fact,  the  author  himself  does  not  fully  per- 
ceive it.  Else,  how  can  he  justify  such  balderdash  as  this: 

"No  one  will  deny  that  land,  capital  and  labor,  in  all  such  senses, 
are  sources  of  wealth.  They  are  not  the  only  sources.  It  is  strange 
that  economists  have  so  seldom  regarded  ideas  as  a  source  of  wealth. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  ideas  have  created  all  modern  wealth." 
(page  119). 

For  the  benefit  of  our  author  let  it  be  said,  once  and  for  all,  that 
all  wealth  comes  from  one  source,  and  one  source  only,  and  that  is  the 
Earth  on  which  we  live.  It  is  the  application  of  human  labor  to  land, 
(or  the  forces  of  Nature),  that  gives  us  food  clothing  and  shelter. 
Unemployment  is  nothing  but  the  denial  to  Labor  of  access  to  the 
Earth. 

The  big  point  which  our  author  fails  to  perceive  is  that  before  Labor 
can  have  access  to  the  raw  forces  of  Nature  it  must  first  pay  Land- 
owners Economic  Rent  for  the  privilege  of  working  the  Earth. 

Only  after  the  landowning  class  in  society,  claiming  to  "own"  the 
bare  Earth  has  been  appeased,  is  there  anything  left  for  Labor  and 
Capital  to  divide  between  themselves. 

Now,  the  landowner  furnishes  nothing  to  Capital  or  Labor. 
He  only  permits  them  to  exert  themselves  on  the  God  given  forces 
of  Air,  Water,  Sunshine  and  Land  to  do  their  producing. 

The  people  collectively  because  of  their  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
permit  a  small  number  of  themselves  to  "Own"  Land  and  rent  it  out 
ito  the  others.  This  is  the  basic  wrong,  for  it  enables  a  limited  class 
in  society  to  acquire  wealth  without  rendering  service. 

Now,  the  share  this  small  class  is  yearly  exacting  as  Rent  is  con- 
stantly growing  bigger  and  bigger.  This  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
a  fixed  quantity  of  land  in  the  world  while  the  number  of  human  beings 
who  are  born  into  the  world  is  constantly  increasing  and  each  one  of 
these  human  beings  must  draw  his  food,  clothing  and  shelter  therefrom. 
Unlike  the  Socialists,  our  author  perceives  that  the  interests  of  Labor 
and  Capital  are  not  in  conflict.  Were  he  to  pursue  this  matter  further, 
he  would  learn  that  where  Labor  suffers  low  wages  or  unemployment, 
true  Capital  (as  distinguished  from  Land  Monopoly)  also  suffers  low 
interest  return  and  unemployment. 

It  is  because  the  third  factor,  namely  Land,  can  draw  the  lion's  share 
of  the  product  that  both  Labor  and  Capital  suffer.  Of  this  our  author 
is  in  utter  darkness. 

Now,  this  is  inexcusable  in  an  author  of  Caret  Garrett's  experience. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  writing  on  American  business  problems. 
I  submit  a  few  "Gems"  from  this  book! 

"  Freedom  as  we  know  it  is  a  condition  of  ego.  Prosperity  is  a  con- 
dition of  things.  Increase  these  satisfactions  to  any  degree  and  there 
is  still  that  knowledge  of  incompleteness  which  torments  the  spirit. 

*The  American  Omen,  by  Caret  Garrett.  Clo.  249  pp.  Price  $2.50.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co..  N.  Y.  City. 
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This  is  the  anxiety  of  the  perishable  I  fragment  to  make  affinity  with 
an  imperishable  whole."     (page  xi). 


There  is  the  last  impasse.  No  thought  merely  as  thought,  has  the 
power  to  break  it!  The  thought  might  lie  for  centuries  on  the  shelf 
of  abstraction.  It  contains  the  mystery  of  fecundity;  to  germinate, 
it  requires  to  bo  buried  in  the  ground  of  common  feeling.  It  must  grow 
downward  into  feeling  and  become  emotionalized;  it  must  appear  again 
on  the  plane  of  thought  as  feeling  rationalized.  Then  it  becomes  dy- 
namic. That  takes  a  length  of  time. "  (page  46). 


How  we  love  to  read  articles  by  our  friend,  Prof.  Harry  Gunniso:' 
Brown.  And  now  comes  that  man,  C.  H.  Baildon,  in  your  last  issui 
with  his  article  on  "Agricultural  Distress;  Its  Cause  and  Remedy,1 
which  is  just  simply  immense,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  cveri 
"  farm  bureau  "  man,  and  in  fact  all  those  honest  enough  to  do  thl 
right  thing  and  who  want  to  inform  themselves. 

While  thinking  over  the  good  lines  of  work  of  our  Georgists  I  ar 
particularly  impressed  with  Emil  O.  Jorgcnsen's  courageous  hammeria 
at  Prof.  Ely's  School  of  Economics. 
Lismore,  Minn.  EMIL  KNIPS 


"Thought  is  Emotionalized,  feeling  is  rationalized,  and  the  revolu- 
tion is  complete.  Observe  that  a  cycle  is  accomplished.  The  revolu- 
tion is  working.  A  way  of  thing  that  took  root  in  the  ground  of  feeling 
reappears  on  the  plane  of  thought  as  feeling  rationalized.  Who  now 
is  talking  of  cultural  values  in  the  day's  work  and  taking  it  that  the 
meaning  of  the  job  to  the  man  is  of  paramount  importance?  Not  the 
socialist,  not  the  radical,  not  the  Utopian.  It  is  the  science  of 
management."  (page  73). 


"The  mere  wishing  for  things  does  not  constitute  effective  demand. 
One  must  want  them  enough  to  be  willing  to  put  forth  the  necessary 
exertion,  and  then,  of  course,  the  conditions  of  opportunity  must  be 
such  that  the  exertion  in  itself  become  productive. "  x  (page  82). 


"First  were  certain  characteristic  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  that 
had  to  survive  the  sudden  impact  of  industrialism  governed  by  an 
alien  doctrine  of  political  economy.  This  has  already  been  represented 
as  a  drama  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  joint  dignity  of  hand  and  mind 
was  triumphant,  together  with  the  faith  that  economic  and  social  mo- 
tives were  to  be  reconciled."  (page  90). 


"Science  is  of  method  and  means.  Division  is  a  transaction  with 
life,  concerning  its  ends.  What  are  the  ends?  The  ultimate  end  we 
do  not  know.  We  know  what  it  is  not.  Certainly  we  do  not  live  in 
order  to  produce.  The  object  of  increasing  production  is  to  make 
life  richer,  to  free  it  of  fear  and  want,  to  multiply  its  extensions.  Ideal- 
ism is  not  a  science.  Faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  relationship 
is  not  a  science.  Forethought  for  the  common  welfare  is  an  emotion 
to  begin  with.  There  may  be  a  science  of  profit,  if  you  mean  the  arith- 
metic of  private  gain;  but  for  a  sense  of  profit  in  world  without  gain; 
for  the  sense  of  it  in  deserving  the  good  opinion  of  your  fellow  man, 
there  is  no  science  whatever.  Division  is  toward  or  from  a  people's 
day  dream.  It  may  be  governed  by  a  conviction  of  things  no  one 
has  yet  seen.  That  is  why  there  can  be  no  science  of  it.  There  may  be 
both  an  art  and  a  philosophy  of  it.  This  is  to  be  approached." 
(page  120). 

This  reviewer  hereby  offers  a  reward  of  $5.  to  any  reader  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  who  can  explain  in  simple  English  what  our  author  is 
driving  at  in  the  foregoing  "Gems." 

B.  W.  B. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ENTHUSIASTIC 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Spring  is  at  hand  and  we  all  appreciate  it  after  months  of  deep 
snow.  Sunshine  is  a  blessing  of  the  gift  of  nature,  but  not  all  good 
things  come  from  on  high,  and  here  we  have  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
We  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  January-February  number  and 
wish  it  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  truth-loving  person  on  earth. 


A  SUGGESTION   FOR  ADVERTISING 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  fundamentally  an  advertiser.  It  pays  to  advertise.  I  dc 
Roadside  advertising  and  that  is  the  place  to  advertise  Single  Tax 
If  every  man  in  America  who  believes  in  Single  Tax  would  put  up  on 
roadside  sign  advertising  it  and  then  put  a  sign  on  his  spare  tire  cover 
advertising  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Single  Taxer,  think  of  the  effect  I 
would  have.  Then  think  of  the  effect  upon  Single  Taxers  if  LAW 
AND  FREEDOM  in  every  issue  would  publish  the  number  that  promift 
to  put  up  and  maintain  one  or  more  signs,  and  the  number  of  sign 
that  have  actually  been  put  up,  together  with  the  number  of  thos 
who  pledge  themselves  to  get  five  or  more  new  subscriptions  eacl 
year  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  twelve  copies  during  the  year,  o 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  and  "Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  with  tin 
number  actually  sold.  I  believe  the  way  to  get  something  done  is  t 
start  it  and  I  am  going  to  start  the  ball  rolling  by  putting  up  five  road 
side  signs,  sending  in  five  subscriptions  and  selling  the  12  copies  eacl 
as  mentioned,  beside  marking  my  car  so  that  he  who  rides  may  read 
Now  how  many  readers  will  do  the  same?  I  am  writing  this  lette 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  will  be  published  and  that  some 
thing  will  be  started.  I  expect  the  co-operation  of  LAND  AND  FREE 
DOM.  Some  one  has  to  start  things  so  I  shall  tell  exactly  the  kind  o 
sign  I  shall  make,  and  I  urge  every  one  who  will  help  to  make  exactl; 
the  same  kind.  I  shall  use  a  vertical  post  4"x4"  and  8'  tall.  Thi 
will  be  bolted  to  a  resisting  post  of  locust  or  cedar,  30"  of  this  DOS 
being  buried  and  30"  above  ground  where  the  4"x4"  post  is  bolta 
to  it.  Three  or  more  cross  boards  6"  wide  and  4'  long  and  spaced  4' 
apart,  beginning  about  six  inches  from  the  top,  are  used  to  letter  on 
the  letters  full  width  of  board  and  about  4"  wide  as  an  average.  Thi 
letters  plain  block  capital  with  lines  about  W  wide.  Post  and  crosa 
board  painted  three  good  coats  of  outside  white  paint.  Lettering 
Sherwin  Williams,  Sport  Red  Auto  Enamel.  I  have  found  this  t 
stand  up  well.  About  every  six  months  when  signs  are  repainte 
they  should  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and  water  and  painted  ove 
with  one  coat  of  white  and  the  red  will  then  "  Bleed"  through  so  tha 
the  letters  can  be  easily  followed.  This  makes  a  very  vivid  red  am 
the  public  "sees  red." 

These  signs  are  lettered  exactly  alike  on  both  sides  and  placed  a 
right  angles  to  the  road.  I  get  what  is  known  as  white  pine  shelvin{ 
This  conies  in  12"  widths  and  I  have  it  ripped  in  two  and  sawed  th 
proper  length.  This  has  some  small  tight  knots  but  is  not  sappy  o 
resiny.  The  knots  and  any  resiny  part  must  be  shellacked.  Thea 
boards  finish  about  J^"x5-J<"x4  .  Not  being  an  expert  sign  paint* 
I  cut  letters  out  of  cardboard  and  mark  around  them  with  a  pencil 
in  this  way  by  laying  them  out  on  the  boards  I  get  good  spacing.  I 
is  conceivable  that  some  will  wish  to  make  these  signs  themselves  an 
I  therefore  give  this  simple  information  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help 
I  use  a  soft  camels  hair  brush  for  lettering.  If  the  enamel  gets  to 
thick,  thin  with  turpentine.  I  know  that  I  shall  make  these  sign 
and  put  them  up  with  my  own  hands  and  with  great  unction  to  m; 
soul. 

The  signs  I  shall  put  up  will  be  about  as  follows:  (1)  REAI 
HENRY  GEORGE'S  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY."  (2)  REAI 
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IENRY  GEORGE'S  "PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE".  (3) 
.UBSCRIBE  TO  'LAND  AND  FREEDOM,"  150  NASSAU  ST., 
.  Y.  CITY.  (4)  SINGLE  TAX:  THE  ONLY  PREVENTATIVE 
F  WAR.  (5)  SING  LE  TAX:  THE  ONLY  REMEDY  FOR  ECO- 
OMIC  ILLS.  On  my  tire  cover  I  expect  to  put  something  like:  I 
M  A  SINGLE  TAXER.  ASK  ME  WHY.  I  find  that  a  sign  such 
i  I  have  outlined  is  large  enough  to  be  easily  read  by  people  driving 
)  miles  an  hour.  Each  idea  must  be  put  across  in  a  very  few  words, 
hese  are  only  suggestions.  Some  one  may  give  a  better  idea  as  to 
online.  I  do  not  believe  the  mechanical  part  of  the  sign  as  I  have 
utlincd  can  be  improved  on.  SINGLE  TAX:  THE  ONLY  FARM 
ELIEF,  is  a  thought  for  a  sign. 

Now  the  question  is  to  get  the  signs  up.  How  many  will  join  hand 
nd  shoulders?  How  many  will  put  up  one  sign,  how  many  two,  how 
ianyten?  I  am  not  limiting  myself  to  5.  But  I  pledge  that  many  to 
art.  They  will  be  put  up  on  a  good  tourist  road  and  not  less  than 
0,000  people  a  day  will  read  them.  You  will  feel  them  at  150  Nassau 
treet.  Think  what  it  will  mean  when  we  get  100,000  such  signs, 
[ybla  Valley  Farm,  Alexandria,  Va.  LANDON  C.  PAINTER. 


that  during  seventy  years  of  its  existence  has  engaged  at  different  times 
as  its  managing  editors,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte  and  Henry  George. 

Louis  BOWERMAN,  962  East  18th  Street,  N.  Portland,  Oregon,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  New  York  City,  had  many  friends  of  the  olden 
days  such  as  Robert  Baker,  Benjamin  Doblin,  and  many  others. 

PERCY  PEPOON,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whose  name  will  be  instantly 
recalled  by  old-time  Single  Taxers  owing  to  his  magnificent  work  in 
placing  Single  Tax  matter  in  "  patent  insides,"  in  more  than  eighty 
papers  issued  by  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  was  born  in  1861  and 
is  still  in  good  health  and  interested  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
movement. 


PROF.  W.  R.  B.  WILCOX,  head  of  the  Department  of  Architecture 
at  the  Oregon  State  University,  at  Eugene,  and  Mrs.  Wilcox,  both 
substantial  Single  Taxers,  have  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  from  twenty  to  forty  students  in  their  parlors  every  Wed- 
nesday evening  and  discussing  questions  of  economics. 


A  GREAT  TRUTH   HAS  MANY   DOORS 
DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  take  no  sides  in  the  controversy  between  those  who  stress  the  eco- 
omic  or  fiscal  view  in  Single  Tax  work  and  those  who  think  we  should 
well  on  the  moral  issue.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  both  and  prob- 
bly  each  can  do  his  best  work  along  the  line  that  appeals  to  him. 
Jeithcr  view  can  be  ignored;  if  you  argue  the  fiscal  side  you  don't 
et  far  before  it  is  apparent  that  somebody  is  going  to  lose  advantages 
e  has  been  enjoying,  and  you  are  compelled  to  take  up  the  moral 
ide  to  justify  your  position.  If  you  stress  the  right  of  all  men  to  the 
se  of  the  earth,  you  can  hardly  get  started  until  you  are  compelled 
o  explain  how  it  can  be  secured,  along  with  the  exclusive  right  of  occu— 
ancy  which  is  essential.  So  after  all  it  is  only  a  controversy  as  to 
ch  side  is  the  best  selling  talk  to  get  one  interested;  each  can  prob- 
bly  sell  best  by  following  the  methods  which  appeal  to  him,  and  it  is 
stonishing  that  so  many  Single  Taxers  can  get  so  hot  under  the  collar 
bout  it — both  methods  arrive  at  the  same  goal  or  else  they  don't 
rrivc  at  any  goal — which  is  more  usual.  Anyone  who  thinks  his 
articular  way  of  talking  Single  Tax  is  the  only  pure  or  orthodox  way, 
;  simply  a  bigot. 

As  for  myself,  the  fiscal  side  seems  the  best  beginning;  it  was  through 
hat  side  that  I  first  became  interested.  I  had  been  an  absolute  free- 
rader — so  far  as  import  tariffs  are  concerned — for  years  before  I  had 
:ny  capacity  to  form  an  idea  of  my  own,  and  as  I  arrived  at  manhood 

saw  no  reason  to  change  that  view.  It  was  only  gradually  that  I 
:ame  to  see  that  the  abolition  of  import  taxes  was  only  a  step  toward 
rue  free  trade,  that  free  trade  required  that  all  taxes  on  the  instru- 
nents,  the  processes  and  the  products  of  production,  must  be  abolished. 

Then,  after  being  satisfied  that  it  would  be  expedient,  I  was  up  against 
:he  moral  question,  is  it  just?  and  it  took  me  a  year  or  two  more  to 
irrive  at  the  point  where  I  was  ready  to  say  I  was  a  Single  Taxer. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  HARRY  B.  TAWRESEY. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH,  at  one  time  the  energetic  and  efficient 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Single  Tax  League,  is  now  located  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  as  the  assistant  to  Mr.  James  J.  Sayer,  an  active  Single  Taxer, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Red  Book,  and  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
111. 

ERNEST  E.  FAVILLE,  formerly  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  Sacramento,  Calif.  This  is  a  paper 


WILL  all  readers  of  this  item  send  to  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foun- 
dation, 11  Park  Place,  New  York  City,  their  names,  with  those  of  any 
others  in  their  locality  who  are  interested  or  friendly  to  the  movement. 
These  names  are  required  for  an  intensive  campaign  for  the  distribution 
of  literature. 

THE  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.  is  in  need  of  a  copy  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  Nov.-Dec.,  1923  (No.  6,  Vol.  23).  Will  some 
of  our  readers  having  such  copy  to  spare  communicate  with  the 
Library? 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  William  G.  Wright,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  thirty-five  years  head  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 
in  that  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  fraternities,  and  member  of  the  Bar  Associations  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Despite  his  connection  it  was  the  radical 
side  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  that  enlisted  his  sympathies,  and  he 
early  became  a  member  of  the  Single  Tax  party.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  subscriber  and  friend  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Saturday  Night,  an  illustrated  weekly  published  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
in  its  issue  of  March  23rd,  contains  an  article  by  Charles  R.  Adair, 
entitled,  "  The  Tax  Problem  Misunderstood." 

FROM  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hartman,  of  2801  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago, 
we  have  received  copy  of  a  research  lesson  in  an  Economic 
Bible  Study  System,  which  he  believes  will  be  of  real  interest  to  Single 
Taxers  as  a  programme  of  work.  These  Economic  Bible  Study  lessons 
are  distributed  free  of  cost  upon  receipt  of  names  and  addresses. 

RICHARD  POTTS,  an  independent  candidate  for  mayor  of  Dallas, 
announces  his  advocacy  of  the  Single  Tax. 

CHARLES  W.  MILLER,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  who  died  last  Autumn, 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1867.  He  sold  papers  as  a  boy,  went  through 
the  grade  schools  and  later  attended  business  college.  Infantile 
paralysis  left  him  with  one  leg  crippled,  and  this  affliction  he  was  des- 
tined to  endure  through  his  entire  life.  He  studied  watchmaking  in 
which  he  became  rarely  proficient.  Later  he  became  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  largest  jewelry  stores  in  Central  Illinois.  He  was  often 
called  upon  to  give  Single  Tax  talks  before  the  Professors'  Club  of 
Bloomington  and  Normal.  His  heart  and  soul  were  devoted  to  the 
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cause.  In  April,  1927,  he  sold  his  business  in  which  he  had  accumulated 
a  comfortable  fortune  despite  his  handicaps.  He  left  a  wife  but  no 
children.  He  was  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  a  Shriner,  Odd  Fellow  and  a 
Kiwanian,  but  his  chief  interest  was  the  great  truth  he  had  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Henry  George  earlier  in  life. 

J.  R.  HERMANN,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  received  two  calls  for 
addresses  from  the  local  trades  unions  of  his  city. 

THE  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  in 
Delaware  is  proceeding  apace.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wil- 
mington is  taking  a  referendum  on  the  question.  Frank  T.  Stirlith  is 
in  charge  of  the  campaign.  William  M.  McNair  spoke  before  the  Wil- 
mington Civic  Association  and  the  Wilmington  Real  Estate  Board, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  half  rate  tax  on  improvements 
as  a  stimulous  to  building  increase.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  McNair 
does  not  content  himself  with  the  limited  advocacy  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Plan  but  points  out  the  important  inferences  that  go  further.  He  said 
in  one  of  his  addresses: 

"  If  a  man  comes  to  our  town  to  invest  money  in  houses,  apartments, 
or  factories,  we  welcome  him  with  a  half  tax  rate,  but  if  he  puts  his 
money  into  idle  lands  he  pays  a  full  rate.  In  other  words,  the  man 
who  puts  people  to  work  is  a  more  desirable  citizen  than  the  man  who 
keeps  them  from  working." 

THE  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison to  Robert  Emerson  signals  the  union  of  two  noted  families  in 
Massachusetts'  history. 

THE  Schalkenbach  Foundation  has  printed  a  new  (third)  edition 
of  Significient  Extracts  from  "  Progress  and  Poverty".  The  Founda- 
tion also  publishes  a  very  neatly  printed  pamphlet  containing  the 
notable  essay  on  Henry  George  by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Columbia 
University,  together  with  other  extracts  from  important  public  men 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  stranger  in  the  great  message  of  the  author 
of  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  are  available 
at  the  Foundation  offices  at  one  dollar  for  one  hundred  postpaid. 

THE  Washington  Post,  of  March  10,  prints  an  editorial  entitled 
"  Heavy  Taxes  on  Land."  It  is  a  confused  analysis  of  the  farm  situ- 
ation, but  it  does  call  attention  to  what  it  terms  "  the  inequality  with 
which  taxes  are  distributed  in  the  agricultural  states." 

MRS.  CLARA  BALDWIN  STOCKER  who  died  recently  in  Glendale, 
California,  was  the  daughter  of  "  Lucky  "  Baldwin  who  would  not 
have  been  so  lucky  if  the  citizens  of  that  state  had  not  been  so  stupid. 
On  the  grazing  land  he  had  acquired  many  years  ago  spouted  oil  gushers 
returning  immense  revenues.  Mrs.  Stocker  left  an  estate  of  many 
millions. 

HON.  EDWARD  POLAR,  before  leaving  Fairhope  for  his  home  in  New 
York,  was  tendered  a  dinner  by  his  friends  in  that  beautifully  located 
Single  Tax  colony  on  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay.  We  note  the  names 
->l  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schalkenbach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Gaston, 
and  our  old  friend  John  Emery  McLean  as  attendants  at  this  testi- 
monial dinner. 

A  NOTICE  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  Agnes  deMille's  dancing  at  the  Martin 
Beck  Theatre,  this  city,  says:  "  She  has  grown  in  technical  facility 
and  in  stature  as  an  artist  since  her  first  appearance  last  season." 
Agnes,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  is  the  daughter  of  Anna  George 
deMille  and  grandaughter  of  Henry  George. 

POULTNEY  BIGELOW,  old  time  friend  of  Henry  George,  and  a  writer 
of  many  books,  now  a  resident  of  Malden-on-Hudson,  N,  Y.,  has  been 
named  by  France  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


YOUTH  in  a  World  of  Men,  by  Marietta  Johnson,  of  the  School  o 
Organic  Education,  at  Fairhope,  Alabama,  is  a  work  soon  to  appea 
from  the  press  of  The  John  Day  Company  of  this  city.  The  Schoo 
will  hold  a  Summer  School  at  Tuft's  College,  Mass. 

WHIDDEN  GRAHAM,  in  a  letter  to  the  Herald  Tribune  of  recent  date 
commenting  on  the  remark  of    Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  that  no  on"   hac 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commission  on  the  tariff  t£ 
represent  the  consumer,  says:   "  The  reason  was  plainly  stated  by  thai  I 
eminent  Celtic  economist,  John  J.  Murphy,  in  his  famous  epigram  I 
Nobody  makes  a  living  by  being  a  consumer." 

THE  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Feb.  17th,  contains  an  artSB 
on  the  forthcoming  International  Single  Tax  Conference  at  Edinburgh 
with  interviews  with  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  Cha 
O'Connor  Hennessy  who  are  quite  extensively  quoted. 

SENATOR  Donnelly,  of  Arizona,  in  opposing  a  senate  amendn 
of  the  State  constitution  providing  that  only  real  property  owne 
permitted  to  vote  in  bond  elections,  refuted  the  theory  that  the  wor 
do  not  pay  taxes,  saying:  "  The  only  farmer  who  pays  taxes  is  the  < 
who  works  his  own  farm;  the  only  mine  owner  who  pays  tax 
man  who  works  his  own  mine." 

FOLLOWING  are  the  names  of  Single  Taxers  who  have  had  letters  il 
the  press  in  advocacy  of  our  principles  during  the  last  month:  M.  Vat 
Veen,  and  John  Luxton  in  N.  Y.  World;  George  Lloyd  in  N.  Y.  Times, 
Winnifred  B.  Cossette  in  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  Olivej 
McKnight  and  Harold  Sudell  in  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Philadelphia 
Record;  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  in  Hudson  (N.  J.)  Dispatch;  Henry  Ware 
Allen  in  N.  Y.  Times;  Ray  Robson,  in  Lansing  (Mich.)  pap 
many  others. 

PROF.  JOHN  DEWEY,  of  Columbia  University,  left  for  Edinburgh 
in  March  to  deliver  the  famous  Gifford  Lecture  on  Philosophy. 

THE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain  has  been  create  1  by 
a  gift  from  Louis  P.  Jacobs  of  $50,000.  The  trust  is  to  be  administered 
for  the  specific  objects  named  in  the  deed,  which  are  the  pub! 
circulating  and  advertising  the  works  of  Henry  George  and  related 
literature.  Single  Taxers  throughout  the  world  will  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  to  Mr.  Jacobs  this  very  generous  donation.  Mr.  Jacobi 
was  brought  into  the  movement  by  Max  Hirsch,  author  of  "Democracy 
versus  Socialism",  perhaps  the  best  answer  to  Socialism  ever  written, 
and  of  whom  Mr.  Jacobs  always  speaks  with  deep  affection.  The 
trustee  is  empowered  to  apply  any  part  of  the  trust  fund  to  a  limit  of 
capital  expenditure  in  each  year  in  equal  sums  as  nearly  as  possible 
over  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  Fund  contributes  no  part  of  the 
United  Committee's  own  revenue  to  carry  on  its  work  or  to  miintain 
Land  and  Liberty.  The  first  work  to  be  undertaken  is  the  publication 
of  an  abridged  edition  of  "Protection  or  Free  Trade." 

SENATOR  Alexander  Simpson,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  legislature, 
has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plan 
for  the  cities  of  the  state.  Mr.  Simpson  writes  us  that  it  is  his  desire 
to  open  the  whole  question  of  taxation. 

THE  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  Sunday,  March  10,  says  editorially: 
"  Irrespective  of  other  considerations  the  fact  is  that  realty  is  too 
heavily  burdened."  In  the  next  column  to  this  editorial  utteranM 
is  a  list  of  increased  valuations  of  real  estate  with  the  heading,  "Seatt(( 
Lots  Show  Heavy  Value  Gains. "  In  some  cases  the  increases  amount 
to  400  per  cent,  and  in  one  extreme  case  1,700  per  cent.  The  price* 
at  which  real  estate  (lots  vacant  and  improved)  have  been  sold  would 
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;m  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  statement  that  real  properties  in 
attic  are  "overburdened."  Rents  determined  by  these  values,  do, 
wever,  lay  a  terrible  burden  upon  industry,  but  the  Post-Intelli- 
:ctr  is  blind  to  this. 


JAMES  R.  BROWN,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
debated  the  Single  Tax  with  Assessor  William  J.  Weise  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  at  the  Exchange  Club  on  January  23.  The  White  Plains  Re- 
porter gave  a  three  column  account  of  the  debate. 


THE  r  ssessed  valuation  of  land  and  improvements  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
ve  Jwen  increased  over  100,000,000.  It  is  said  that  the  land  values 
e  commercial  and  business  sections  of  the  city  will  be  equalized 
d  the  owners  of  residential  properties  will  be  benefited  the  most, 
ic  owners  of  down  town  property  will  fight  the  increase  in  assessed 
luations. 

WILEY  WRIGHT  MILLS  and  Herman  Forel  are  candidates  for  the 
iicago  City  Council,  the  first  for  re-election. 

A.  A.  WORSLEY  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Law 
stitute. 

W.  J.  BECK,  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  writes  us  that  the  Potter  County 
brary,  which  has  twelve  volumes  of  the  works  of  Henry  George  do- 
ted to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Beck,  reports  that  these  books  are  in  con- 
int  use,  as  is  also  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

S    VEGAS,    NEVADA,  is  now  a  boom  town,  land  values  reflect- 
g  the  Boulder  Dam  project.     Allusion  to  this  is  made  on  another  page, 
operties  which  two  years  ago  sold  for  $50  or  $70  an  acre  now  bring 
m  S250  to  $400.     Real  estate  dealers  say  the  present  prices  are 
tificd  by  the  Boulder  Dam  conditions,  but  Edward  Clark,  president 
the  State  Bank,  differs,  saying  that  "land  values  are  too  high, 
erc's  nothing  here  now  to  warrant  such  prices  as  are  being  asked." 
e  are  told  that  practically  every  property  owner  in  Las  Vegas  is  in 
e  real  estate  business.     And  so  the  game  of  "getting  rich  quick" 
es  merrily  on. 

MENTION  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Littlefield  at  Middle  • 
rough,  Mass.,  on  December  17,  1928,  was  omitted  from  our  las* 
ue.  Those  present  at  the  New  York  Henry  George  Congress  in 
27  will  remember  him  well.  His  devotion  to  our  principles  and  the 
rituality  of  his  outlook  upon  life  were  his  distinguished  character- 
ics.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly  for  his  death  is  a  real  loss  to  the 
yvement.  He  was  in  his  69th  year.  Until  his  retirement  from  the 
nistry  on  account  of  ill  health  he  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
Middleborough, 

THE  Boston  Herald,  of  Sunday,  January  13,  contains  an  illustrated 
icle  on  Tahanto,  the  Single  Tax  colony  in  Massachusetts,  with  a 
ture  of  Fiske  Warren,  its  founder. 

DENOUNCING  what  he  terms  misrepresentation  of  worthless  land  in 
Imperial  Valley,  Judge  Allen,  of  Santa  Ana,  California,  says  he 

1  take  up  the  matter  with  the  governor  to  secure  legislation  curb- 
such  practise.  There  is  one  way  to  curb  it  of  which  Judge  Allen 

y  have  heard. 

KING  Zoou,  of  Albania,  in  a  letter  to  his  premier,  explains  certain 
his  policies  of  agrarian  reform  which  will  assure  to  the  people  a  more 
ist  distribution  of  the  soil. 

THE  Economic  Basis  and  Limits  of  Public  Utility  Regulation,  by 
arry  Gunnison  Brown,  is  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Reports 
'.  the  American  Bar  Association  and  is  written  with  his  usual  clear- 

ss. 


E.  J.  CRAIGIE,  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  has  been  selected  to  represent 
Australia  at  the  Edinburgh  Single  Tax  Conference  in  July.  Mr. 
Craigie  is  an  able  debater  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  informed  man  on 
the  tariff  is  all  Australia.  He  is  a  persistent  letter  writer  and  over 
a  hundred  letters  a  year  appear  in  the  Adelaide  papers  from  his  pen. 
We  congratulate  both  Mr.  Craigie  and  his  Australian  friends  on  his 
selection  as  delegate  to  the  Conference. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  L.  D.  Beckwith,  of  the  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, Forum,  a  pamphlet  containing  the  remarkable  editorial  which 
appeared  in  his  paper  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor,  entitled  "Municipal 
Manna,  A  Georgist  Father's  Soliloquy  on  the  Death  of  His  Son."  with 
the  title  page  containing  this  paragraph:  "With  three  sons  caught 
in  the  dragnet  of  a  universal  draft  of  man  power  for  the  landlord's 
wars,  he  is  notified  of  the  unexpected  exemption  of  one  of  his  boys." 
It  is  a  singularly  eloquent  and  effective  bit  of  writing.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  appears  a  paragraph  from  page  12  of  this  pamphlet. 

WE  are  glad  to  inform  our  readers  that  Chester  C.  Platt  will  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Single  Tax  Conference 
at  Edinbourgh  in  July  of  this  year,  for  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  Charles  Rodd,  known  always  as  Charlie 
Rodd,  at  San  Diego,  California,  on  February  16.  Here  he  had  lived 
for  many  years,  nearly  always  in  poverty  and  illness,  but  even  at  such 
times  eager  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  that  was  the  inspiration  of 
his  life.  We  remember  him  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club  in  New  York  as  many  of  the  local  readers  of  this  paper 
will  also.  He  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  and  one  of  the  most  moving 
orators  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  hear.  The  deep  and  earnest 
conviction  that  throbbed  in  his  wonderfully  eloquent  appeals  was 
positively  thrilling.  No  one  ever  impressed  us  more  profoundly.  Rev. 
H.  C.  Dunham,  of  San  Diego,  himself  a  lifelong  Single  Taxer  officiated 
at  the  funeral.  Charlie  Rodd  was  gentle,  silent,  modest,  retiring. 
But  he  held  within  him  a  fire  of  conviction  that  burned  a  steady  flame 
and  that  glowed  in  his  words  when  he  faced  an  audience. 

THERE  lies  before  us  a  bill  of  fare  of  the  Milligan  Coffee  Shop  in 
San  Fransisco.  Mr.  A.  J.  Milligan  is  also  proprietor  of  the  Henry 
George  Hotel  on  Powell  Street.  This  bill  of  fare,  with  its  attractive 
typography  and  list  of  good  things  for  the  inner  man,  has  also  inter- 
spersed between  its  moderately  priced  announcement  of  dishes  ready 
or  to  be  prepared,  paragraphs  entitled  "Food  for  Thot."  and  these 
consist  of  striking  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Henry  George  which 
the  customer  can  read  while  waiting  to  be  served. 

THOMAS  FERGUSON  known  and  loved  by  all  the  old  timers  in  the 
movement  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  passed  away  February 
2,  1929.  A  large  number  of  Single  Taxers  attended  his  funeral  ser- 
ices.  In  a  little  town  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  as  a  young  man  the 
message  of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco  reached  him  and  filled  him 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  he  never  lost.  It  was  one  of  the  things 
which  caused  him  to  come  to  America  to  meet  Henry  George.  He 
arrived  in  New  York  in  time  to  witness  the  soul-stirring  campaign  of 
1886,  and  he  often  remarked  how  fortunate  he  was  to  have  known 
Henry  George,  Ernest  Crosby,  John  S.  Crosby,  Dr.  McGIynn  and 
Louis  F.  Post.  His  home  was  a  meeting  place  of  kindred  spirits  who 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  the  inspiring  conversation  of  torn  and  his 
accomplished  wife,  Mrs.  Alice  Ferguson. 
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Altgeld  of  Illinois 


By  Waldo  R.  Browne 


This  fascinating  biography  of  342  pages,  cloth  bound  with 
portrait  of  the  great  governor  of  Illinois,  was  published 
originally  for  $3.  We  have  recently  come  into  possession 
of  many  copies  of  this  work  which  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50  per  copy,  half  the 
published  price. 


In  America's  portrait  gallery  of  statesmen  and  public 
men,  one  sad,  almost  tragic,  face  looks  out  at  us.  It  seems 
as  if  the  sufferings  of  mankind  had  left  their  impress  deep 
in  the  furrowed  face  and  sorrowing  eyes.  And  indeed  he 
had  known  the  hates  as  well  as  the  loves  of  men.  The 
venomous  tongues  of  privilege  knew  no  limit  in  their  abuse 
of  him.  Even  in  a  time  of  unrestrained  and  intemperate 
political  rancor,  there  was  no  man  in  public  life  more 
extravagantly  vilified.  .  .  .  But  the  clouds  have  cleared. 
John  Peter  Altgeld  stands  forth  for  what  he  really  was 
— a  simple,  earnest,  and  singularly  able  man,  who  tried  to 
abolish  many  abuses,  who  feared  nothing,  dared  everything, 
and  heroically  passed  out.  But  though  the  misrepresenta- 
tion that  obscured  the  real  Altgeld  has  passed  away,  some 
of  its  influence  still  lingers.  It  is  therefore  a  distinct 
public  service  that  some  one  qualified  for  the  task  has 
drawn  a  real  portrait  instead  of  the  impossible  caricature 
known  to  a  younger  generation.  This  Mr.  Browne  has 
done  in  "  Altgeld  of  Illinois." — JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER  in 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston). 


You  will  want  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  life  of  a  much 
maligned  but  subsequently  vindicated  leader  of  his  time. 


Address  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

150  NASSAU  STREET 
New  York  City 


John  Dewey  on  Henry  George 
and  What  Some  Others  Say 

This  is  title  of  a  new  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Rob 
Schalkenbach  Foundation.  Within  its  eight  pages  appear 
the  remarkable  "Appreciation  of  Henry  George"  written  to 
Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University  as  an  Intro 
ductory  Essay  to  "Significant  Paragraphs  from  Progres 
and  Poverty."  Following  this  reprinted  "Appreciation" 
are  some  interesting  statements  of  prominent  public  mei 
endorsing  the  work  and  life  of  Henry  George. 

More  than  six  thousand  copies  of  the  booklet  were  dis 
tributed  by  the  Foundation  and  four  thousand  copies  wen 
purchased  by  Single  Taxers  in  hundred  lots,  at  one  dolla 
the  hundred  and  2  cents  each  for  single  copies.  Thest 
pamphlets  are  weighted  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  "  fillers' 
in  correspondence,  without  increasing  the  postage  cost 
and  are  available  at  the  Foundation  Offices.  Orders  it 
any  amount  will  be  promptly  filled. 


Significant  Extracts  From 
Progress  and  Poverty 


Selected  by  Professor  Harry  Gunnison  Broun 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 


New  (Third)  Edition 
50  CENTS  PER  COPY  POSTPAID 

WRITE   TO   THE   FOUNDATION   FOR   TERMS   IN    QUANTITIES 

This  third  edition  is  issued  under  the  Foundation  im 
print,  thus  marking  the  advent  of  the  Robert  Schalken 
bach  Foundation  in  the  publishing  field.  A  bright  blui 
cover  with  red  lettering,  and  a  Second  Appendix  contain 
ing  endorsements  of  prominent  men  are  new  features  o 
this  latest  edition. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

flaking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

WE  commend  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Green,  head  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  following 
from  a  pamphlet  published  in  1671,  entitled  "  Reasons  for 
Suppressing  Stage  Coaches."  The  argument  is  so  much 
in  line  with  Mr.  Green's  well-known  convictions  regarding 
machines  and  labor-saving  devices  that  we  are  sure  if  he 
had  been  living  at  that  time  he  would  have  heartily  en- 
dorsed it,  since,  as  is  so  admirably  stated,  the  coming  of 
the  stage  coach  —  an  improved  machine  in  effect  —  tended 
to  decrease  the  demands  for  swords,  pistols,  holsters,  port- 
manteaus, etc.,  and  thus  throw  the  makers  of  these  things 
out  of  employment,  or  so  Mr.  Green  would  have  argued 
in  the  curious  topsy-turviness  of  his  economics: 

Most  gentlemen,  before  they  travelled  in  coaches,  used 
to  ride  with  swords,  pistols,  holsters,  portmanteaus  and 
hat  cases,  which  in  these  coaches  they  have  little  or  no  use 
for;  for,  when  they  rode  on  horseback,  they  rode  in  one 
suit  and  carried  another  to  wear  when  they  came  to  their 
journey's  end,  or  lay  by  the  way;  but  in  coaches  a  silk  hat 
and  an  India  gown,  with  sash,  silk  stockings  and  beaver 
hats,  men  ride  in,  and  carry  no  other  with  them,  because 
they  escape  the  wet  and  dirt,  which  on  horseback  they 
cannot  avoid;  whereas  in  two  or  three  journeys  on  horse- 
back their  clothes  and  hats  were  wont  to  be  spoiled;  which 
done,  they  were  forced  to  have  new  ones  very  often,  and 
that  increased  the  consumption  of  the  manufacturers 
and  the  employment  of  the  manufacturers;  which  travel- 
ling in  coaches  doth  in  no  way  do. 

A  RMAMENTS,  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  can  be  traced 
**•  in  large  part  to  economic  maladjustments.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Prof.  Salvador  de  Madariago  in 
his  recent  book  entitled  "  Disarmanent,"  published  by 
Coward-McCann  of  this  city  (an  admirable  treatment  of 
thi>  subject  by  the  way)  curiously  but  no  less  pertinently 
reverses  the  order  of  sequence  and  argues  that  armaments 
tend  to  encourage  "Artificial  Economic  Systems  by 
lending  some  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  a  nation  must 
be  self-supporting."  The  world  is  deterred  "  from  pur- 
suing its  occupations  in  all  peace  of  mind,"  and  the  Pro- 
fessor finely  adds  that  "  the  realm  of  the  human  spirit  is 
defaced  by  a  permanent  blot."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
cause  and  effect  act  and  react  in  the  way  the  Professor 
describes. 


^IPHE    Southern    Agriculturist    published    in    Nashville, 
Tenn.,   in  a  recent    issue    thus    solemnly    treats    of 
"equality  of  opportunity  "  —  not  knowing  of  course  what 
it  means: 


There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  equality  of  opportun- 
ity. In  the  first  place,  nobody  knows  what  a  good  oppor- 
tunity is,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  difference  between  a 
good  opportunity  and  a  poor  opportunity. 


THEN  to  show  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  the  editor  proceeds.  "  It  is  impossible  to  stan- 
dardize human  beings."  Even  President  Hoover  would  not 
be  guilty  of  such  confusion.  Men  and  women  are  unequally 
endowed  with  genius  and  capacity,  but  they  are  handi- 
capped by  exterior  influences  and  obstacles  created  by  a 
system  of  privilege.  So  it  often  happens  that  they  are 
out-distanced  in  the  race  by  the  immeasurably  less  en- 
dowed. As  for  the  masses  of  men  who  are  not  exception- 
ally endowed,  the  so-called  plain  people,  who  are  never- 
theless quite  capable  of  making  a  living  and  going  through 
life  as  fairly  prosperous  men  and  women,  find  the  earth 
shut  against  them.  The  great  reservoir  of  the  planet,  all 
its  choice  spots  have  been  preempted. 

TN  addition  the  great  army  of  those  who  do  the  work  of 
•••  the  world,  who  provide  everything  we  call  wealth, 
find  that  there  is  a  subtile  influence  at  work  that  drains 
their  resources,  levies  continuous  tribute  upon  their 
earnings,  a  tribute  which  goes  in  an  endless  stream  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  as  landlords  or  intermediaries, 
do  nothing  to  create  this  wealth,  but  who  are  mere  tribute 
takers.  We  are  told  that  everybody  works  in  this  country. 
That  is  not  true.  Everybody  is  busy,  but  work  in  the 
economic  sense  is  the  making  of  wealth.  Landlords  and 
their  underlings,  real  estate  agents,  collectors  of  rent, 
land  speculators,  are  all  as  active  as  squirrels  in  a  cage — 
with  just  as  many  futile  revolutions — but  they  are  not 
workers  like  house-builders,  manufacturers,  store-keepers 
and  business  men  generally. 

THERE  is  no  "  equality  of  opportunity,"  dear  sapient 
editors  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  where  land  is  a 
medium  of  speculation,  and  where  the  enormous  values  that 
attach  to  it,  and  which  are  created  by  the  presence  of  popu- 
lation and  their  private  and  public  activities,  go  into  private 
pockets.  And  real  equality  of  opportunity  can  only  come 
when  our  prevailing  economic  institutions  are  overthrown, 
and  we  establish  a  system  in  which  the  highly  gifted 
Thomas  Edison,  John  D.  Rockfeller,  John  Jacob  Astor 
and  plain  John  Smith  will  secure  their  relative  positions 
in  a  race  that  shall  be  fairly  run. 
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PROF.  RICHARD  T.  ELY  now  threatens  to  classify 
•••  land  as  property  in  all  succeeding  instruction.  This 
"  threat  "  is  contained  in  a  communication  to  an  inquirer 
in  which  the  Professor  says:  "This  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  new  edition  of  "  Outlines  and  Economics."  To  which 
we  may  retort  that  Prof.  Ely  may  also  if  he  wishes  classify 
as  capital  the  fructifying  influences  of  the  sun.  But  that 
will  not  make  them  so.  This  he  will  not  do  because  they 
are  not  property  and  cannot  be  rented.  But  if  they 
could  be,  the  Ely  school  of  economics  would  at  once  include 
them  as  capital  and  as  something  to  be  paid  for  to  private 
individuals. 

IN  this  same  letter  occurs  the  following: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  will  reflect  upon  what  you 
sec  about  you  you  will  find  unearned  increment  everywhere, 
using  the  terms  as  they  are  ordinarily  employed.  The 
chance  gains  are  especially  significant  items  in  the  class  of 
unearned  increment.  In  fact,  \V.  I.  King  thinks  that  these 
are  the  only  unearned  increments;  it  all  depends  on  your 
definition." 

We  do  not  know  this  man  King,  but  he  too  must  be  a 
genius  in  his  way.  Wcll-a-day!  the  only  unearned  incre- 
ments are  the  chance  gains,  the  winnings  in  the  stock 
market,  or  on  the  race  tracks,  lotteries  and  gambling  halls. 
If  anything  were  needed  to  make  the  prevailing  political 
economy  utterly  ridiculous  Mr.  King  has  added  the  finish- 
ing touch. 

'  I  ""HE  muddle  that  President  Hoover  and  the  legislators 
-••  at  Washington  have  got  themselves  into  is  illustrative 
of  the  topsy-turvyiness  of  prevailing  economic  theories. 
Reference  is  here  had  to  the  farm  problem.  The  equaliza- 
tion fee  has  now  been  definitely  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  debenture  plan,  which  provides  that  the  exporters  of 
staple  farm  products,  wheat,  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
products  which  admittedly  cannot  be  increased  by  the 
tariff,  shall  receive  from  the  government  debentures  equiva- 
lent to  half  the  protective  duty  on  what  they  sell.  These 
debentures  will  be  accepted  in  payment  of  import  duties, 
and  the  benefits  of  protection,  which  they  now  confess 
cannot  be  equalized  as  between  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing, will  at  last  be  accorded  to  the  farmer. 

AND  President  Hoover,  after  his  fine  words  against 
government  going  into  business,  now  finds  himself 
up  to  his  neck  in  business.  President  Coolidge  was  more 
fortunate.  He  was  able  to  get  along  without  saying  or 
doing  much.  Four  years  of  "  masterly  inactivity"  made 
the  president  a  political  recluse.  President  Hoover  is  not 
so  lucky.  Although  Hoover,  no  more  than  Coolidge, 
has  not  as  yet  identified  himself  with  any  constructive 
policy,  he  will  find,  now  that  he  has  definitely  rejected  the 
debenture  plan  (and  even  before  this  copy  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  reaches  its  readers  may  have  vetoed  it),  he  must 
announce  himself  in  favor  of  some  plan  of  farm  relief.  The 


inevitable  cannot  be  staved  off  any  longer.     In  adopting  \ 
any  plan  he  will  antagonize  elements  in  and  out  of  his 
party. 

fT  is  useless  to  appeal  to  President  Hoover  with  anyj 
•*•  intelligent  plan.  He  is  an  able  engineer,  but  he  has 
already  revealed  a  white  background  on  which  nothing  is 
written  relating  to  government.  On  that  white  space  he  j 
has  yet  to  trace  a  single  clear-cut  conviction,  a  single 
apprehension  of  anything  fundamental.  He  is  "  inter- 
nationally minded,"  we  are  told.  If  this  refers  to  his 
sympathies  we  have  no  reason  to  question  it.  But  one 
may  travel  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  without  at  all  divining 
the  relations  of  peoples  to  one  another.  He  sees  the  world 
divided  into  sections  by  tariff  barriers,  as  if  there  were 
hostile  interests  among  peoples  who  reach  out  to  exchange 
their  products  with  one  another.  He  does  not  see  in  our 
unrestricted  private  property  in  land  a  conflict  between 
the  privileged  and  unprivileged  interests  that  is  inevitable. 
President  Hoover  does  not  divine  the  origin  of  this  struggle. 
He  accepts  it  all  as  part  of  the  order  of  things.  No  man 
can  be  internationally  minded  and  not  be  aware  of  some- 
thing at  least  that  lies  beneath  this  endless  conflict  between 
the  oppressed  and  the  system  that  oppresses  them. 

JUST  as  political  economy  today  concerns  itself  with 
what  is  termed  economics  and  includes  business  man- 
agement, agriculture,  mining,  and  a  variety  of  unrelated 
subjects,  wholly  ignoring  the  problem  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  the  laws  that  govern  it,  so  sociology  has 
passed  into  discussions  of  "behaviorism" — the  new  fad — 
and  the  treatment  of  fractional  problems  and  narrow 
specializations.  There  is  little  social  thinking  because 
none  of  those  who  are  immersed  in  these  detached  and 
fractional  speculations  have  any  social  theory  at  all.  The 
plight  they  find  themselves  in,  and  of  which  they  are  of 
course  wholly  unconscious,  is  due  to  the  abandonment  of 
any  theory  of  laws  determining  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

NEITHER  in  the  teachings  of  political  economy  nor 
in  that  of  sociology  are  there  any  broad  generaliza- 
tions. Generalizations  require  hard  thinking  to  formu- 
late and  much  hard  thinking  to  defend.  Nor  can  we  loot 
for  broad  generalizations  in  an  atmosphere  where  frac- 
tional problems  seem  alone  to  count.  Nor  can  we  hope 
for  such  generalizations  where  authority  is  cited  to  rebuke 
the  student  or  professor  who  is  tempted  into  unbeaten 
paths.  And  all  this  suffocating  influence  will  account 
for  piecemeal  thinking  and  fractional  speculations. 

HOW   can   one   discuss   intelligently   the   problems  ol> 
unemployment,    business   depression,    tariffs,   et   aL 
without  a  knowledge  of  and  reference  to  certain,  funda- 
mental natural  laws?     How  discuss  in  any  rational  way 
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he  problems  of  unemployment  without  references  to 
nan's  relation  to  the  earth,  the  natural  resources  from 
vhich  all  sustenance  must  be  drawn?  How  attempt  to 
etermine  the  causes  of  bad  times  without  a  knowledge 
f  what  is  property  and  the  consequences  of  the  legal  treat- 
nent  of  things  we  call  property?  How  discuss  monopoly 
vithout  some  conception  of  the  natural  laws  of  society, 
he  apprehension  that  somewhere  distribution  is  interfered 
vith,  that  monopoly  must  originate  in  obstructions  to 
reedom? 

["\  7E  are  more  and  more  reconciled  to  the  great  disparity 
•  *  in  wages  between  college  professors  and  bricklayers. 
Jut  let  us  be  perfectly  fair  and  add  that,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
>erience  of  our  friends  Walter  Fairchild  and  Chas.  LeBaron 
ioeller,  there  are  shining  exceptions  among  professors  of 
jconomics.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  unquali- 
icd  disrespect  of  a  class  of  teachers  that  includes  such 
nen  as  Prof.  John  Dewey,  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown, 
'rof.  F.  W.  Roman,  and  others  who  might  be  named, 
nd  to  recall  these  names  may  well  soften  the  asperities 
irhich  are  provoked  by  the  attitude  of  so  many  of  the 
>rofessors  of  economics. 

A  Professor's  View 

If  a  man  saves  and  improves  his  property,  he  must  pay 
*  more  taxes.  If  he  is  lazy  and  thriftless  his  taxes  re- 
nain  low.  If,  constructing  a  great  factory,  he  increases 
he  efficiency  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  and 
10  adds  to  the  sum  of  commodities  which  all  may  enjoy, 
ic  is  punished  by  increased  taxes. 

But  if,  instead,  he  keeps  a  piece  of  land  vacant  and  un- 
ised  until  the  activities  around  him  and  the  growth  and 
levelopment  of  the  community  have  given  it  high  value; 
f  he  then  makes  money  out  of  what  these  others  have  done, 
equiring  the  person  who  would  use  the  land  to  pay  him  a 
ligh  price  for  advantages  of  situation  for  which  not  his 
ictivities  but  the  activities  of  others  are  responsible:  we 
ceep  his  taxes  low. 

And  this  we  do  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  hold- 
ng  of  land  out  of  use  amounts  to  a  public  nuisance.  For, 
>ecause  of  it,  gas  pipes,  electric  light  and  telephone  wires 
nust  be  extended  farther,  street  railway  lines  must  run 
onger  distances,  retail  store  delivery  service  must  cover 
arger  area,  and  pedestrians  must  walk  longer  distances 
to  and  from  their  work;  yet  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use 
or  speculative  gains  tends  to  make  land  dearer  rather  than 
:heaper,  so  that  the  individual  householder  may  have  some- 
what less  garden  space  than  otherwise. 
—PROF.  HARRY  GUNXISON  BROWN,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Missouri. 


International  Conference 

July  29  at  Edinburgh 


pHE  draft  of  the  program  for  the  Fourth  International 
•*•  Conference  to  Promote  Land  Value  Taxation  and 
Free  Trade  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  the  week 
commencing  July  29th  has  been  completed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Ashley  Mitchell  of  Great  Britain  is 
chairman.  The  opening  of  the  session  will  not  begin  until 
Monday  afternoon,  July  29th,  when  Bailie  Peter  Burt, 
Chairman  of  the  Arrangements  Committee,  will  formally 
welcome  the  Conference  to  Scotland.  There  will  be,  it  is 
stated,  a  social  gathering  on  the  preceding  Saturday  eve- 
ning, and  an  informal  program  on  Sunday  for  the  early 
arrivals.  The  formal  address  of  President  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessy  of  New  York  will  follow  the  address  of  Chair- 
man Burt,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  short  speeches  from 
representatives  of  various  countries  represented. 

The  following  days  will  be  taken  up  chiefly  by  discus- 
sions relative  to  various  formal  addresses  which  have  been 
prepared  on  such  subjects  as  "Free  Trade  in  Its  Fullness;" 
"World  Competition  and  World  Markets;"  "Foreign 
Exchanges  and  International  Trade;"  "Economic  Rent  — 
The  Dividing  Line  Between  Common  and  Private  Prop- 
erty;" "Land  Valuation—  Methods  and  Results."  This 
latter  subject  will  be  a  symposium  of  papers  from  Denmark, 
the  United  States,  Australia,  Hungary,  and  other  countries. 
Discussion  on  these  papers  will,  incidentally,  deal  with 
the  question  of  whether  selling  value  or  annual  economic 
rent  should  be  the  basis  of  taxes.  Other  papers  will  cover 
aspects  of  the  land  question  in  various  countries  under 
such  titles  as  "Public  Lands  in  German  Communities;" 
"The  Expropriation  and  Subdivision  of  Great  Estates  in 
Eastern  Europe;"  "The  Victory  of  Georgeism  in  Den- 
mark;" "Typical  Objections  Met  and  Answered." 

A  review  of  the  progress  of  land  value  taxation  in  the 
United  States  since  the  publication  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  fifty  years  ago  is  to  be  undertaken  by  John  J. 
Murphy  of  New  York.  One  of  the  most  humanly  interest- 
ing and  significant  papers  will  be  prepared  by  Chester  C. 
Platt,  dealing  with  the  land  boom  in  Florida  and  its  social 
and  economic  effects,  with  incidental  references  to  the 
curious  taxation  system  by  which  Florida  represses  the 
growth  of  business  and  industry. 

One  of  the  desirable  features  of  the  Conference  that  the 
Arrangements  Committee  has  provided  is  the  printing 
in  advance  of  all  formal  papers,  which  will  not  be  read 
through  at  the  Conference,  but  will  be  summarized  in  brief 
talks  by  their  authors.  The  widest  latitude  will  then  be 
allowed  for  inquiry  and  discussion. 

The  local  committees  have  provided  various  entertain- 
ments and  sightseeing  trips  for  the  visitors,  and  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  July  31st,  there  will  be  a  social  gath- 
ering for  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  at  which  a  special 
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guest  of  the  occasion  will  be  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille. 
A  garden  party  at  the  beautiful  estate  of  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Ballantyne  will  be  one  of  the  entertainment  features. 

Among  the  Americans  who  have  booked  passage  for  the 
Conference  are  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  Miss  Margaret 
deMille  and  Miss  Agnes  deMille,  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessy,  John  J.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Cullman 
and  their  daughter  and  nephew,  George  E.  Evans  and 
daughter.Walter  Fairchild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  C.  Platt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Baldwin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Mil- 
liken,  Dr.  Herbert  Bigelow,  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann, 
Miss  Frances  I.  Wolf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Holt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Eckert,  Mr.  Allan  C.  Thompson,  Miss 
Jennie  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Canning  and 
son,  Miss  DuBois  and  Mrs.  Amalia  DuBois,  Mr.  Robert 
Scott  and  others. 

The  closing  event  of  the  Conference  as  at  present  plan- 
ned, will  be  a  Sunday  night  meeting  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  United  Free  Church  where  addresses  are  to  be  made 
to  accentuate  the  ethical  and  religious  aspects  of  the  social 
philosophy  of  Henry  George.  Different  religious  denomi- 
nations will  be  represented  on  the  platform.  Rev.  Herbert 
Bigelow  of  Cincinnati  will  make  one  of  the  addresses,  and 
Rabbi  Wise  of  New  York  has  promised  to  endeavor  to  at- 
tend and  speak.  Professor  John  Dewey,  who  is  lectur- 
ing at  Edinburgh  this  summer,  has  been  invited  to  speak 
at  the  Conference.  The  Danish  Henry  George  League 
has  also  invited  him  to  speak  at  Copenhagen  before  he 
returns  to  New  York. 

As  announced  in  a  previous  issue  Chester  C.  Platt,  editor 
of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Times  will  report  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  for  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Another  Royal  Advocate 

Of  Our  Principles 

"DRINCESS  ALICE  of  Greece,  whose  statement  favor - 
*-  ing  the  Single  Tax  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  is  not  the  first  member  of  the  British 
royal  family  to  perceive  the  benefits  that  would  follow 
a  practical  application  of  Henry  George's  ideas. 

In  the  year  1884,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  afterwards  King  Edward  VII)  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  and  signed  without  dissent  the  Report  which  con- 
tained the  following  remarks  on  the  "  rating  "  (or  what 
in  the  United  States  would  be  referred  to  as  the  local  taxa- 
tion) of  vacant  land.  Another  of  the  signers  was  Cardinal 
Manning.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  and  two  others 
of  the  seventeen  members  dissented  from  this  recom- 
mendation : 

'  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  must  observe  in  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Acts,  and  to  nearly  every 
proposal  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes 
as  well  as  to  other  local  improvements,  that  the  present  inci- 
dence of  local  taxation  stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  all 


progress  and  reform.  They  do  not  feel  that  they  are  author* 
ized  by  the  terms  of  Your  Majesty's  Commission  to  g<JL 
generally  into  the  question  of  local  taxation,  but  they  arej 
of  opinion  that  until  some  reform  is  introduced  which  shall, 
secure  contribution  to  local  expenditure  from  other  sources 
of  income  received  by  residents  in  the  locality,  in  addition* 
to  the  present  rateable  property,  no  great  progress  can  be 
made  in  local  improvements." 

"  In  connection  with  any  such  general  consideration  of 
the  law  of  rating  attention  would  have  to  be  given  to  the ; 
following  facts.  At  present,  land  available  for  building 
in  the  neighborhood  of  our  populace  centres,  though  its 
capital  value  is  very  great,  is  probably  producing  a  small: 
yearly  return  until  it  is  let  for  building.  The  owners  o$ 
this  land  are  not  rated  in  relation  to  real  value  but  to  the! 
actual  annual  income.  They  can  thus  afford  to  keep  their 
land  out  of  the  market,  and  to  part  with  only  small  quanti* 
ties  so  as  to  raise  the  price  beyond  the  natural  monopoly 
price  which  the  land  would  command  by  its  advantage* 
of  position.  Meantime,  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
town  on  improvements  is  increasing  the  value  of  theif 
property.  If  this  land  were  rated  at,  say,  4  per  cent  ori 
its  selling  value,  the  owners  would  have  a  more  direct 
incentive  to  part  with  it  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  build- 
ing, and  a  two-fold  advantage  would  result  to  the  commu- 
nity. First,  all  the  valuable  property  would  contribute 
to  the  rates,  and  thus  the  burden  on  the  occupiers  would1 
be  diminished  by  the  increase  in  the  rateable  property. 
Secondly,  the  owners  of  the  building  land  would  be  forced 
to  offer  their  land  for  sale,  and  thus  their  competition  with 
one  another  would  bring  down  the  price  of  building  land, 
and  so  diminish  the  tax  in  the  shape  of  ground  rent,  or 
price  paid  for  land  which  is  now  levied  on  urban  enter- 
prise by  the  adjacent  landowners,  a  tax  be  it  remembered 
which  is  no  recompense  for  any  industry  or  expenditure 
on  their  part,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  the  industry  and 
activity  of  the  townspeople  themselves.  Your  Majesty's 
Commissioners  would  recommend  that  these  matters 
should  be  included  in  legislation  when  the  law  of  rating 
comes  to  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament." 


A  Notable  Endorsement 


FOREWORD  TO  THE  NEW  ABRIDGED  EDITIO 
OF  PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE  (LONDON) 
BY  RT.  HON.  PHILIP  SNOWDEN,  M.  P. 

1AM  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  few 
words  of  introduction  to  this  abridged  edition  of  Henry 
George's  great  work  on  Free  Trade. 

Two  generations  ago  the  great  controversy  of  Free  Trade 
and  Protection  was  fought  out  in  Great  Britain,  and  sc-j 
decisive  was   the   victory   for   Free  Trade   that   Disrael 
declared  Protection  to  be  "  dead  and  damned." 

A  new  generation  has  arisen  which  knows  nothing  fron 
painful  experience  of  the  sufferings  which  Protection  inflict! 
upon  the  working  classes.  Because  the  limited  applicatioi 
of  Free  Trade  principles  has  not  removed  all  social  anc 
industrial  hardships  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarter 
to  deny  its  achievements  and  advantages,  and  to  rever 
to  a  fiscal  system  which  has  been  discredited  by  all  prac 
tical  experience. 
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Each  new  generation  has  in  a  large  measure  to  re-learn 
he  truths  which  its  ancestors  established  by  discussion 
tnd  practical  experience.  Free  Traders  have  been  so 
onfident  in  the  fundamental  soundness  of  their  faith, 
.nd  in  the  security  of  the  system,  that  they  have  neglected 
o  keep  the  rising  generation  well  grounded  in  the  prin- 
iples  of  the  faith. 

The  case  for  Protection  can  be  presented  with  great 
>lausibility.  It  makes  its  appeal  to  the  selfish  interests 
f  particular  individuals  and  classes.  Free  Trade,  on  the 
ther  hand,  makes  its  appeal  to  the  wider  welfare  of  the 
diole  community. 

Now  that  one  of  the  great  political  parties  in  Great 
Britain  has  again  definitely  adopted  Protection  as  its 
)olicy,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  case  for  Free  Trade 
hould  be  presented  in  a  popular  form.  It  is  not  enough 

0  confine  the  controversy  between  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
ection  to  disputes  as  to  whether  a  tariff  has  benefited  or 
njured  some  particular  industry. 

No  Free  Trader  has  ever  asserted  that  Protection  would 
lever  in  any  circumstances  benefit  an  industry  to  which 
t  may  be  applied.  But  Free  Traders  do  assert  that  what- 
ver  advantage  an  industry  may  derive  from  Protection 
B  gained  by  a  more  than  corresponding  loss  to  the  com- 
nunity  generally. 

To  appreciate  that  truth  one  needs  to  be  well  grounded 
n  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  trade. 
Vith  that  knowledge  the  fallacies  of  the  Protectionists 
ire  easily  detected. 

This  work  by  Henry  George  gets  down  to  the  funda- 
nentals  of  the  controversy.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the 
nost  popular  and  most  scientific  exposition  of  the  subject 
vrhich  has  ever  been  written.  A  student  of  the  question, 
quipped  with  the  arguments  of  this  book,  is  qualified  to 
out  the  plausibilities  and  pretensions  of  the  Protectionists. 

The  reader  of  this  treatise  will  learn  that  Free  Trade 
s  a  principle  of  far  wider  significance  and  application  than 

1  question  of  tariffs  on  imports  only.     Even  in  the  narrower 
•ense  in  which  the  Free  Trade  issue  figures  in  political 
ontroversy  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
ndustry  and  to  the  working  classes.     Protection  is  the 
oster-mother  of  monopoly,  and  monopoly  in  all  its  forms 
yhen  enjoyed  by  individuals  is  the  robbery  of  the  com- 
nunity  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests. 

The  publication  of  this  cheap,  abridged  edition  of  Henry 
George's  masterpiece  is  rendering  a  great  public  service, 
ind  I  earnestly  commend  its  study  to  all  who  want  to  get 
i  thorough  grasp  of  the  basic  elementary  facts  of  the  case 
or  Free  Trade. 

T  FIND  this  vast  network,  which  you  cajl  property  ex- 
p  tended  over  the  whole  planet.  I  can  not  occupy  the 
bleakest  crag  of  the  White  Hills  or  the  Alleghany  Range, 
put  some  man  or  corporation  steps  up  to  me  to  show  me 
that  it  is  his.  Now,  though  I  am  very  peaceable,  and  on 


my  private  account  could  well  enough  die,  since  it  appears 
that  there  was  some  mistake  in  my  creation,  and  that  I 
have  been  missent  to  this  earth,  where  all  the  seats  were 
already  taken, — yet  I  feel  called  upon  in  behalf  of  rational 
nature,  which  I  represent,  to  declare  to  you  my  opinion, 
that  if  the  Earth  is  yours,  so  also  is  it  mine.  All  your 
aggregate  existences  are  less  to  me  a  fact  than  is  my  own ; 
as  I  am  born  to  the  earth,  so  the  Earth  is  given  to  me, 
what  I  want  of  it  to  till  and  to  plant—  —I  must  tell 
you  the  truth  practically;  and  take  that  which  you  call 
yours.  It  is  God's  world  and  mine;  yours  as  much  as  you 
want,  mine  as  much  as  I  want. 

— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  in  lecture  delivered  in  Boston, 
Dec.  7,  1841. 


John  Filmer 


JOHN  FILMER,  born  in  London,  Eng.,  January 
12th,  1837,  celebrated  his  ninety-second  birthday 
anniversary  this  year  with  a  few  friends  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Beggs  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Twelve 
days  later  pneumonia  rendered  his  body  beyond  further 
use  to  him  and  he  passed  to  the  world  of  spirits  on  January 
27th,  1929.  His  wife,  Alice  Lockett-Filmer,  had  preceded 
him  to  the  higher  life  on  July  4th,  1907.  Two  children 
remain,  Walter  Filmer  of  Chicago  and  Mrs.  Marion  Cloke 
of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Filmer  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England 
and  was  educated  in  a  Church  School  conducted  by  an 
uncle,  a  clergyman  of  that  church.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
with  an  elder  brother,  he  came  to  America  where  two  other 
brothers  and  a  sister  had  preceded  them  to  the  new  country. 
Here  the  family  attended  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for 
a  time,  young  John  followed  their  custom.  But,  being  of 
an  inquiring  mind,  he  soon,  with  a  friend,  James  Lockett, 
decided  to  attend  other  church  services  in  quest  of  an- 
swers to  such  problems  as  had  come  to  them  in  their 
thinking. 

One  Sunday  they  found  their  way  into  the  Bowdoin 
Street  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
On  leaving  the  church  they  mutually  agreed  they  had 
"wondered  what  that  man  was  preaching  about,"  and, 
apparently,  thereafter,  "forgot  all  about  it."  One  day, 
however,  Mr.  Lockett  acquired  a  second-hand  copy  of 
"Nobel's  Appeal"  which  the  two  young  men  studied  with 
much  interest.  Thereafter  they  decided  they  would  go 
again  to  the  church  on  Bowdoin  Street  and  make  acquain- 
tance with  its  minister.  This  led  to  an  intimate  and 
valued  friendship  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  and 
in  1858  James  and  Alice  Lockett  and  John  Filmer  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  Boston  New  Church.  Mr.  Filmer 
and  Miss  Lockett  were  married  there  by  the  Rev.  Wor- 
cester the  next  year. 

The  Massachusetts  New  Church  Union  was  organized 
in  1860  with  both  these  young  men  among  the  charter 
members. 
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In  1861  the  Filmers  moved  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and 
subsequently  became  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Society 
of  the  New  Church.  The  Rev.  James  E.  Mills  was  pastor 
of  this  young  society  then,  and  its  place  of  worship  was  in 
a  room  rented  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Filmer 
joined  heartily  in  the  activities  of  the  society,  both  in 
church  and  Sunday  School  work.  Mr.  Filmer  was  also 
among  the  charter  members  of  the  New  York  Association 
of  the  New  Church  when  that  organization  came  into 
being.  He  served  for  several  years  as  its  secretary,  and 
except  for  two  years  while  living  in  the  west  never  missed 
a  meeting.  He  was  the  last  of  its  charter  members  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Also  he  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Swedenborg  Foundation,  formerly  the  American  Sweden- 
borg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society. 

Mr.  Filmer  was  devoted  to  art,  and  in  his  early  life  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  wood  engraver.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  in  Webster's  Dictionary  are  the  work  of  his 
hand. 

In  1884,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday 
School,  Mr.  Wilmarth,  gave  him  a  copy  of  Henry  George's 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  This  Mr.  Filmer  studied  with 
great  care.  He  found  in  the  Georgian  theory  a  correla- 
tion with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  this  decided 
him  to  concentrate  his  future  studies  on  these  two  great 
teachers.  To  this  end  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
wherewith  he  could  read  Swedenborg  in  the  original  for 
more  thorough  understanding.  In  Swedenborg's  "Divine 
Providence"  he  found  certain  passages  which  corroborate 
the  basic  principles  of  Henry  George's  theory  of  a  site- 
value  taxation  for  the  use  of  land  as  the  only  just  tax. 
which  any  government  may  impose. 

Mr.  Filmer  became  inspired  with  the  idea  that  this  truth 
should  have  more  emphasis  in  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Church — and  that  it  constituted  a  vital  link  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  earth  life  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  was 
this  lack  of  an  essential  which  hindered  the  growth  of  the 
organized  religious  body.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
belief  that  New-Church  people  would  be  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  truth;  and  in  company  with  some  of  them  in  1889 
the  New-Churchman's  Single  Tax  League  was  organized. 

Quoting  from  the  By-Laws  of  the  League  it  was  "An 
Association  whose  aim  is  to  spread  among  receivers  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church  a  knowledge  of  the  New 
Political  Economy  which  advocates  a  single  tax  .  .  . 
To  promote  the  study  and  practical  application  of  the 
New  Church  and  the  New  Economic  System  conjunctively 

To  urge  upon  New-Church  people  the 

duty  of  working  actively  and  practically  toward  the 
descent  upon  earth  of  the  New  Jerusalem."  An  adver- 
tisement in  the  New-Church  Messenger  brought  such  grati- 
fying results  that  the  League  decided  to  publish  a'monthly 
paper  devoted  to  its  cause.  Consequently  The  New  Earth 
made  its  first  appearance  in  November,  1889,  with  Mr. 
A.  J.  Auchterlonie  as  editor  in  chief  and  Mr.  Filmer  one  of 
the  associate  editors.  While  the  strongest  appeal  was  to 


New-Church  people  it  was  not  long  before  many  warm 
friends  of  other  religious  schools  were  attracted.  The 
little  paper  became  a  medium  for  discussion  among  all 
those  who  believed  that  the  solution  of  problems  of  poli- 
tical economy  is  to  be  found  through  application  of  relig- 
ious principle.  It  continued  to  wield  its  influence  until 
1900  when  Mr.  Auchterlonie  died.  Mr.  Filmer,  however, 
never  relinquished  his  interest  in  the  work  of  spreading 
this  truth  as  he  saw  it,  but  more  and  more  he  devoted  his 
time  to  spreading  these  doctrines  until  it  became  the  dom- 
inant occupation  of  his  thought.  His  latter  years  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  service. 

Deeply  regretting  the  ritualistic  tendency  of  the  organized 
church  and  what  he  saw  as  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  praoj 
tical  application  of  this  vital  principle,  brought  down  to 
workable  form  by  Henry  George,  Mr.  Filmer  nevertheless 
remained  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  the  New- 
Church.  A  man  with  great  love  for  his  fellow  men,  his 
most  intimate  friends  were  naturally  among  New-Church 
people  and  followers  of  Henry  George.  To  know  John 
("Uncle  John"  to  many  of  us)  Filmer  was  to  have  had 
intellectual  and  spiritual  comradeship  with  one  of  God's 
great  souls.  His  mind  was  a  light  in  dark  places  for  us 
who  are  groping  through  this  complex  civilization  to  some 
guiding  truth  of  life. 

And  it  remained  bright  to  the  end  of  physical  use. 
Almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  tie  up  a  manuscript 
of  his  recently  finished  work  and  address  it  to  a  friend. 
This  is  entitled:  "The  Three  Relations  in  the  Life  of  Man" 
with  sub-titles:  (1)  "Man's  Relation  to  Nature,  Mother 
Earth."  (2)  "Man's  Relation  to  his  Fellow  Man." 
(3)  "Man's  Relation  to  the  Creator."  Quoting  from  its 
pages:  "These  three  relations  in  the  life  of  man  are  of 
Divine  Origin  ....  though  they  may  appear  as 

dead,  they  LIVE It  is  true  that  they  may 

be  buried  under  vast  accumulations  of  human  laws,  ignor- 
ance and  greed from  which  grave  they 

MUST  BE  RESURRECTED  ....  and  made 
THE  SPIRITUAL  FOUNDATION  for  the  Holy  City, 
New  Jerusalem,  which  John  saw  descending  from  God 
out  of  Heaven  TO  THE  EARTH."  John  Filmer  be- 
lieved the  Lord  had  been  teaching  the  gospel  of  Justice 
through  many  ages.  His  dominant  aim  was  to  serve 
this  cause  of  Justice  "that  the  earth  should  become  the 
resting  place  of  the  City  that  lieth  four-square,  whose 
every  dimension  is  equal."  He  carried  his  light  faith- 
fully and  high,  while  his  soul  longed  for  the  opening  ot 
willing  eyes  that  they  might  see.  His  influence  remains 
with  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  have  contact  witr 
such  a  kind  and  loving  personality;  his  work  will  beai 
fruit  in  season  for  it  was  service  for  mankind,  and  of  suck' 
nothing  is  ever  lost. 

M.  CEBELIA  L'HOMMEDIEU 
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Industrial  Economics 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 

[The  following  article,  published  in  the  Australian  Labor 
Daily  as  a  letter  to  the  editor,  has  been  slightly  condensed.] 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  was  at  one  time,  and  still  is 
in  most  of  our  text-books,  the  dryest,  dullest,  and 
most  dismal  of  all  the  sciences.  Yet  it  could  be,  and  has 
been,  made  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  them  all,  for  it 
deals  with  the  things  which  interest  us  most — the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth,  with  wages, 
interest,  and  rent. 

AN  APPALLING  PICTURE 

What  was  known  as  Political  Economy  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  era — and  what  it  still  is  to  a  great  extent — was 
a  veritable  Slough  of  Despond.  It  taught  that  wages 
were  paid  out  of  Capital,  that  the  fund  out  of  which  wages 
were  paid  was  consequently  limited  by  the  amount  of 
capital  existing  at  the  time,  and  that  the  wage-earner  had 
to  depend  for  his  living  on  the  benevolence  or  philan- 
thropy of  the  capitalist.  According  to  it  there  was  an 
iron  law  of  wages — capital  tending  to  increase  in  a  less 
ratio  than  the  number  of  workers — which  must  ever  pre- 
vent the  latter  from  obtaining  more  than  a  bare  existence. 
It  taught  that  population  tended  to  increase  faster  than 
the  means  of  subsistence,  that  war  and  pestilence  were  the 
means  provided  by  a  kindly  Providence  for  keeping  it 
within  bounds,  and  that  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
masses  were  natural  conditions  and  a  part  of  the  Divine 
scheme  for  which  man  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  It  also 
taught  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  difference  between  land 
and  capital,  that  both  were  private  property  and  could  be 
held  by  the  present  owners  or  their  descendants  for  ever 
and  ever  amen.  This  was  the  appalling  picture  painted 
by  economists  50  years  ago. 

AN  OUTSTANDING  GENIUS 

Suddenly  there  appeared  a  genius  of  outstanding  merit, 
whose  credentials  came  not  from  colleges  or  schools  but 
from  the  spirit  within,  whose  university  was  the  world, 
who  was  successively  sailor,  miner,  printer,  editor,  author 
and  orator,  who  saw  at  a  glance  through  the  intricate 
maze  of  modern  society,  detected  the  fallacies  underlying 
the  economics  of  his  day,  and  proclaimed  a  gospel  which 
has  Liberty  for  its  watchword  and  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Masses  for  its  text.  He  died  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  but  has  already 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  man  that  America 
has  produced,  a  social  philosopher,  according  to  Professor 
Dewey,  ranking  with  Plato;  and  the  keenest  writer  on 
economics,  according  to  another  professor,  that  the  world 
has  seen.  Of  all  the  books  on  Economics  that  have  ever 
been  issued  from  the  press,  his  epoch-making  one  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty  "  is  by  far  the  most  eloquent,  the  most 


convincing  and  the  most  universally  read.  No  name  is 
held  in  greater  reverence  to-day  than  that  of  Henry  George. 
Half  a  dozen  Congresses  have  already  been  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  attended  by  delegates  from  more  than 
a  score  of  different  countries,  to  promulgate  his  views,  and 
a  seventh  is  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  during  the  present 
year. 

THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
Unaided  by  professors,  and  therefore  unbiased  by  the 
schools,  he  examined  the  whole  basis  of  the  prevailing 
Political  Economy  for  himself  and  "  taught  as  one  having 
authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes."  He  tore  the  Economics 
of  his  day  to  shreds,  and  made  Political  Economy,  what 
it  certainly  was  not  till  he  appeared,  a  science  complete 
in  itself  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  blessings  to  mankind. 
He  showed  that  wages  were  not  paid  out  of  capital,  but 
out  of  production ;  that  employment  was  not  limited  by  the 
purse  of  the  capitalist  but  by  access  to  land;  that  popula- 
tion did  not  tend  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, but  that  there  was  abundance  for  all  provided 
that  land  monopoly  were  abolished  and  natural  resources 
made  accessible  to  labor.  He  showed  that  the  supposed 
iron  law  of  wages  was  a  myth,  and  that,  under  natural  con- 
ditions, the  whole  of  the  product  should  go  to  labor,  minus 
a  return  to  capital  in  the  shape  of  interest  if  capital  were 
used.  He  proved  that,  under  natural  conditions,  capital 
would  not  be  the  enemy  of  labor  but  its  friend,  since  it  is 
labor  stored  up  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  labor  to  produce 
more  than  it  otherwise  could,  but  that  the  real  enemy  of 
labor  is  land  monopoly,  which  prevents  labor  from  obtain- 
ing access  to  natural  resources  whence  it  could  employ 
itself.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  further  showed,  what  no 
economist  before  his  day  had  realized — that  wages,  rent, 
and  interest  were  interdependent;  that  whatever  the 
product  it  had  to  be  distributed  between  one  or  more  of 
these  three  factors;  if  land  were  free  and  had  no  mone- 
tary value,  as  frequently  occurs  on  the  outskirts  and  in  the 
"  Never  Never,"  the  whole  of  the  product  would  go  to 
labor  (save  that  which  is  confiscated  in  the  form  of  taxa- 
tion by  the  State) ;  that,  where  land  has  a  value  and  capital 
is  not  used,  the  product  is  distributed  between  the  so-called 
land-owner  and  the  worker  (save  for  the  portion  already 
named) ;  that  where  the  three  factors  are  concerned  the 
product  is  distributed  between  the  so-called  land  or  mine 
owner  as  rent,  the  capitalist  as  interest,  and  the  worker  as 
wages.  Therefore,  if  the  worker  gets  less  than  his  share 
of  the  product,  it  must  be  because  either  the  land-owner 
or  the  capitalist,  or  both,  get  too  much.  In  any  case, 
whatever  share  the  worker  gets,  a  portion  is  deducted  in 
the  form  of  taxation  by  the  State. 

COMMUNAL  AND  SURFACE  VALUES 
There  is  only  one  scientific  way  to  solve  the  problem 
caused  by  the  small  share  which,  under  the  present  system, 
goes  to  the  worker,  and  that  is  by  preventing  the  so-called 
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land-owner  or  the  capitalist,  or  both,  from  getting  so  much. 
Now,  as  the  land  belongs  by  right  to  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  not  to  the  individual,  the  value  attaching  to  it, 
which  is  directly  caused  solely  by  the  presence  and  needs 
of  the  community,  should  go  to  the  community  and  not  to 
the  individual.  To  achieve  this  end  all  that  is  necessary, 
as  Henry  George  points  out  in  his  chapter  on  "  How  equal 
rights  to  the  land  may  be  asserted  and  secured,"  is  "  to 
appropriate  rent  (i.e.,  economic  rent)  by  taxation,  and  to 
abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values."  As  all 
land  value  belongs  by  right  to  the  community,  its  appro- 
priation by  the  State  on  behalf  of  the  community  would 
not  be  a  tax  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  however  much 
it  might  appear  to  be  so.  There  is  no  blame  attaching 
to  the  so-called  land-owners  for  confiscating  the  economic 
rent.  Whatever  blame  there  is  attaches  to  the  people 
for  allowing  them  to  do  so.  Once  this  value  is  appropriated 
on  behalf  of  the  community,  or  commenced  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  it  can  only  be  done  gradually,  there  will  be  no 
need  to  bother  about  the  surplus  value,  that  bugbear  of 
Karl  Marx,  which  is  supposed  to  be  squeezed  by  the  capital- 
ist out  of  labor.  The  central  feature  of  the  new  Political 
Economy  is  not  surplus  value  but  communal  value,  which, 
having  been  created  by  the  community,  should  be  appro- 
priated on  behalf  of  the  community  to  meet  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  community.  When  this  is  done  every 
one  will  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  regard  to  the  land, 
access  to  it  and  to  all  natural  resources  will  be  easier  and 
easier  as  the  appropriation  is  increased,  the  avenues  of  em- 
ployment will  be  enlarged,  and  the  ability  of  the  workers 
not  only  to  produce  what  they  consume  but  to  consume 
what  they  produce  will  correspondingly  increase.  This 
is  the  science  of  the  New  Political  Economy  as  taught  by 
Henry  George.  It  means  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter 
era  for  the  workers  all  over  the  world,  and  it  only  waits 
their  intelligent  study  and  active  co-operation  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  To  do  so  would  mean  a  revolution,  but  a  revolu- 
tion by  peaceable  means,  and  without  the  shedding  of 
a  single  drop  of  blood. 

PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

"And  idleness  enforced  saw  idle  land, 
Leagues  of  unpeopled  soil,  the  common  earth, 
Wall'd  round  with  paper  against  God  and  man." 

— JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

—Let  Freedom  ring!     But  not  too  loud  or  long — 
Or  some  injunction  judge  will  stop  her  song! 

—The  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  appear 
Will  pay  more  taxes  than  he  paid  last  year. 

— All  men  want  freedom.     How  few  understand 
Freedom  can  never  be  without  free  land. 


Land  Owning — Its  Use  and 

Abuse:  An  Enquiry 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  existing  system  of . 
land  tenure  and  its  consequences,  let    us    consider    the 
opinions  of  some  eminent  authorities. : 

SIR   WILLIAM   BLACKSTONE:    "Accurately  and   strictly   speaking^! 
there  is  no  foundation  in  Nature  or  natural  law  why  a  set  of  words  on 
parchment  should  convey  the  dominion  of  land. 

Allodial  (absolute)  property  no  subject  in  England  now  has;  it 
being  a  received  and  now  undeniable  principle  in  law  that  all  lands 
in  England  are  holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  King." 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE:  "  These  (our  Land  Laws) 
might  be  for  the  general  advantage,  and  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be 
so,  by  all  means  they  should  be  maintained;  but  if  not,  does  any  man 
with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  mind  deny  that  a  state  of  law  under 
which  such  mischief  could  exist,  under  which  the  country  itself  would 
exist,  not  for  its  people,  but  for  a  mere  handful  of  them,  ought  to  be 
instantly  and  absolutely  set  aside." 

SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  ON  "ENGLISH  LAND  LAWS":  "It  a 
commonly  supposed  that  land  belongs  to  its  owner  in  the  same  sense 
as  money  or  a  watch.  This  is  not  the  theory  of  English  Law  since  the 
Norman  Conquest,  nor  has  it  been  so  in  its  full  significance  at  any 
time. 

No  absolute  ownership  of  land  is  recognized  by  our  law  books, 
except  in  the  Crown.  All  lands  are  supposed  to  be  held  immediately 
or  mediately  of  the  Crown,  though  no  rent  or  services  may  be  pay- 
able and  no  grant  from  the  Crown  on  record." 

WILLIAMS  (REAL  PROPERTY):  "The  first  thing  the  student  has 
to  do,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership  (of  land).  Such 
an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to  the  English  law.  No  man  is  in  law  the 
absolute  owner  of  land. 

All  owners  are  merely  tenants  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 

MR.  JUSTICE  LONGFIELD:  "  Property  in  land  differs  in  its 
from  property  in  any  commodity  produced  by  human  labor;  the  product 
of  labor  naturally  belongs  to  the  laborer  who  produced  it,  but  the 
same  argument  does  not  apply  to  land,  which  is  not  produced  by  labor, 
but  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  mankind.  Every  argu- 
ment used  to  give  an  ethical  foundation  for  the  exclusive  right  of 
property  in  land  has  a  latent  fallacy." 

PROF.  W.  A.  HUNTER,  M.A.,  LLB.:     "The  English  landlor 
tem,  so  far  from  having  any  moral  basis,  is  founded  upon  a  supercili- 
ous contempt  of  the  only  moral  principle  that  can  afford  any  justifica- 
tion for  private  property  in  land." 

PROF.  ZACHAIRE  (the  eminent  German  Jurist):  "All  the  suffer- 
ings against  which  civilized  nations  have  to  struggle  may  be  referred 
to  the  exclusive  right  of  property  in  the  soil  as  their  source." 

PROF.  ALFRED  MARSHALL  (Principles  of  Economics):  "  All  writers 
on  economics  are  compelled  to  make  a  distinction  between  land  and 
other  things." 

CARDINAL  MANNING:  "  The  Land  Question  means:  hunger,  thirst, 
nakedness,  notice  to  quit,  labor  spent  in  vain,  the  toil  of  years  seized 
upon,  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  the  misery,  sickness,  deaths  of  parents, 
children,  wives,  the  despair  and  wildness  which  spring  up  in  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  when  legal  force,  like  a  sharp  harrow,  goes  over  the  most 
sensitive  and  vital  right  of  mankind.  All  this  is  contained  in  the 
'  Land  Question.'  " 

ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE:    "We  permit  absolute  possession  ofi 
the  soil  of  our  country  with  no  legal  rights  of  existance  on  the  soil  to 
the  vast  majority  who  do  not  possess  it.     A  great  land-owner  may 
legally  convert  his  whole  property  into  a  forest  or  hunting  ground, 
and  expel  every  human  being  who  has  hitherto  lived  upon  it. 

In  a  thickly  populated  country  like  England,  where  almost  every- 
acre  has  its  owner  and  occupier,  this  is  a  power  of  legally  destroying 
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his  fellow  creatures;  and  that  such  a  power  should  exist  and  be  exer- 
cised by  individuals,  in  however  small  the  degree,  indicates  that,  as 
regards  true  social  science,  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism." 

HENRY  GEORGE:  "  If  one  man  can  command  the  land  upon  which 
others  must  labor,  he  can  appropriate  the  produce  of  their  labor  as 
the  price  of  his  permission  to  labor.  The  fundamental  law  of  Nature 
that  her  enjoyment  by  man  shall  be  consequent  upon  his  exertions  is 
thus  violated.  The  one  receives  without  producing,  the  others  produce 
without  receiving.  The  one  is  unjustly  enriched;  the  others  are 
robbed. 

That  people  can  be  enslaved  just  as  effectually  by  making  property 
of  their  lands  as  by  making  property  of  their  bodies  is  a  truth  that 
conquerors  in  all  ages  have  recognized,  and  that,  as  society  developed, 
the  strong  and  unscrupulous  who  desired  to  live  off  the  labors  of  others, 
have  been  prompt  to  see." 

WILLIAM  SAUNDERS:  "  Every  month  landlords  kill  more  children 
than  Herod  destroyed  in  his  lifetime;  and  yet  'they  are  all  honorable 
men.'  But  this  circumstance  does  not  lessen  the  fearful  consequences 
of  the  system  of  which  they  are  the  agents." 

JOHN  STUART  MILL:  "  No  man  made  the  land;  it  is  the  original 
inheritance  of  the  whole  species.  The  land  of  every  country  belongs 
to  the  people  of  that  country." 

GLADSTONE:  "  I  fully  admit  this:  that  if  the  time  came  when  the 
British  Nation  found  that  the  land  should  be  naturalized,  and  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  it,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it." 

CARLYI  E:  "  The  notion  of  selling  for  certain  bits  of  metal — the  land 
of  the  World  Creator,  is  a  ridiculous  impossibility. 

The  widow  is  gathering  nettles  for  her  children's  dinner.  A  perfumed 
Seigneur,  delicately  lounging  in  the  Oeil  de  Boeuf,  hath  an  alchemy 
whereby  he  will  extract  the  third  nettle  and  call  it  '  rent.' 

Properly  speaking,  the  land  belongs  to  these  two:  to  the  Almighty 
God,  and  to  all  His  children  of  men  that  have  ever  worked  well  on  it. 
No  generation  of  men  can  or  could,  with  never  such  solemnity  and 
effort,  sell  land  on  any  other  principle.  It  is  not  the  property  of  any 
one  generation,  we  say,  but  that  of  all  the  generations  that  have 
worked  on  it,  and  of  all  the  future  ones  that  shall  work  on  it." 

JOHN  RUSKIN:  "  Bodies  of  men,  land,  water,  and  air,  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  things  which  are  not,  and  which  it  is  criminal  to  consider, 
as  personal  or  exchangeable  property." 

The  opinions  here  cited  being  true,  it  is  clear  that  Land 
Monopoly  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  world's  economic  distress. 

The  minds  of  men  today  have  solved  great  problems  of 
every  description;  and  yet,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  them  all,  the  most  vital  to  human  welfare,  remains:  the 
Land  Question  is  still  the  "  riddle  of  the  Ages." 

Despite  the  clear  indictments  by  the  great  thinkers  and 
writers  of  all  ages,  from  Moses  to  Christ  and  down  to  the 
times  we  now  live  in,  there  still  exists  in  full  force,  private 
ownership  of  land. 

The  minds  of  all  men  today  are  concentrated  upon  solving 
the  problem  of  Peace  and  War.  Nations  are  endeavoring 
to  find  a  solution  of  that  great  curse  that  has  for  centuries 
destroyed  them  by  periodically  recurring  wars. 

War  palpably  disrupts  each  nation  resorting  to  it  and 
visibly  occasions  its  destruction.  Land  Monopoly  works 
more  insidiously  than  War;  few  see  and  realize  its  evils. 
For  centuries,  freedom  was  non-existent.  Men  thought 
it  could  never  be  achieved.  And  yet  body-slavery,  except 
in  certain  benighted  countries,  has  been  abolished. 

But  another  form  of  slavery — economic — has  taken 
the  place  of  body-slavery.  Some  ingenious  men  have 


learned  that  their  fellow  men  may  be  enslaved  through 
private  ownership  of  land,  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
people.  Land  should  never  have  been  deeded  away  through 
the  subtle  schemes  and  plots  of  private  land  monopolists. 

And  yet,  the  war  menace  is  being  removed,  though  ever 
so  slowly.  It  is  passing.  In  time,  it  will  disappear  from 
among  mankind. 

After  the  War  Evil  has  been  conquered,  the  evils  and 
injustices  of  private  ownership  of  land  must  also  be  abol- 
ished. Today,  men  know  many  things  which  a  few  years 
back  were  profound  mysteries — the  X-Ray,  Radio,  Human 
Flight,  the  hitherto  unknown  Poles,  are  giving  up  their 
secrets;  medical  and  physical  science  are  achieving  won- 
ders. Despite  the  advances  in  science,  our  economic  and 
political  progress  is  at  a  standstill.  Only  a  few  daring 
minds,  gifted  with  prescience,  such  as  men  like  the  late 
Henry  George,  and  his  precursors,  have  tackled  this  Land 
Problem. 

Why  is  the  great  Land  Question  still  an  international 
World  Problem?  Why  does  war  still  exist?  Why  has 
Christ  been  mocked  and  denied?  Human  selfishness, 
the  lust  for  Greed  and  Power,  are  the  retarding  forces 
blocking  the  way  to  progress  and  human  freedom  in  these 
our  times,  as  of  old. 

The  great  truths  preached  by  the  prophets  throughout 
the  ages  are  none  the  less  true  today  even  though  human 
selfishness  forbids  them  to  be  recognized.  Greed  for  power 
is  operating  against  human  welfare.  It  says  to  Progress, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  pass."  The  Economic  Verdun  is  un- 
conquered. 

The  great  authorities  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
enquiry  amply  prove  that  the  private  ownership  of  land 
is  wrong  and  against  human  welfare,  just  as  it  is  wrong  in 
these  days  to  own  the  body  of  a  human  being  and  keep 
him  as  a  slave.  To  monopolize  the  land  on  which  men 
must  live  is  but  another  form  of  monopolizing  the  air 
they  must  breathe.  If  our  modern  engineering  wizards 
could  erect  enormous  suction  pumps  and  draw  into  them 
the  air  men  must  breathe,  these  engineering  geniuses  could 
command  the  lives  of  men.  In  order  to  breathe,  we  would 
all  have  to  pay  tribute  to  the  suction  crowd  of  air  mon- 
opolists. 

Land,  the  earth  we  live  on,  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Creator 
to  men  living  in  and  on  the  world  today.  Yet  all  lands 
in  all  cities  throughout  the  world  today  are  privately 
owned.  Land  monopolists,  not  satisfied  with  ownership 
of  all  city  lands,  have  extended  their  monopoly  to  all  prairie 
and  farm  lands,  all  mines,  all  forests,  even  our  inland  rivers 
and  waterways  are  privately  monopolized  and  exploited. 
Our  Falls  and  Sinclairs  have  become  multi-millionaires 
through  dishonestly  misappropriating  to  their  private  use 
Public  Property  in  Land.  Our  formerly  vast  Public 
Domain  has  been  meanly  stolen.  The  public  has  been 
betrayed  and  robbed,  and  is  being  daily  so  robbed  and  be- 
trayed. 
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Land  in  our  cities  receives  its  great  value  because  people 
must  dwell  in  our  cities  to  make  their  living.  All  who  live 
in  cities  increase  by  their  mere  presence  the  value  of  the 
lands  they  dwell  on.  They  make  lands  valuable  and 
create  what  are  technically  called  by  economists  "  land 
values."  Presence  of  population  alone  makes  land  "  loca- 
tion valuable."  Broadway  at  the  corner  of  Wall  Street 
has  immense  value  because  millions  of  people  must  work 
there  daily  and  this  special  plot  is  very  desirable  for 
business  purposes.  A  corner  lot  far  removed  from  popu- 
lation would  command  no  rent,  exact  no  tribute,  possess 
no  "  land  value." 

Far  out  in  the  country,  far  enough  out  to  be  only  farm 
land,  far  from  railroads,  community  centres,  from  popu- 
lation, no  land  values  or  site  values  exist.  These  values 
begin  to  arise  solely  through  population.  Farm  lands 
are  nothing  but  farm  lands  until  population  comes  to  turn 
farms  into  building  lots  by  the  presence  of  population. 

If  population  creates  the  great  land  value  in  New  York 
City,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  great  population  of  New 
York  City  should  longer  disinherit  themselves  and  leave 
these  great  land  values  in  the  hands  of  private  monopo- 
lists? The  ancestors  of  these  present-day  monopolists 
happened  to  buy  these  lands  for  a  few  trinkets  from  Indians 
who  neglected  to  work  the  lands  even  for  their  own  crop- 
raising  purposes.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  handful 
of  ignorant  savages  with  no  lawful  title  should  barter  for 
a  handful  of  beads  a  heritage  which  today  brings  into 
private  hands — the  heirs  of  this  shameful  trafficking — 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  land  value,  rightly  belonging 
to  the  population  whose  presence  in  New  York  City  actually 
created  those  values?  Why  should  this  value  go  to  the 
heirs  of  those  who  befooled  the  Indians  with  trinkets  and 
indifferent  rum? 

It  is  clear  that  the  presence  of  population  has  created 
and  is  creating  these  values  in  the  lands  they  work  on  and 
they  are  really  entitled  to  the  revenues  coming  from  the 
values  they  thus  create. 

In  order  to  transfer  these  enormous  sums  of  money  from 
the  private  pockets  into  which  they  now  unrightly  go, 
into  the  pockets  of  the  rightful  owners — the  creators  of  the 
land  values- — it  is  only  necessary  to  tax  these  lands  for 
the  public  benefit;  taxing  these  lands  in  accordance  with 
their  location.  The  corner  at  Broadway  and  Wall  Street 
would  of  course  pay  into  the  public  treasury  many  times 
more  than  would  be  paid  by  some  obscure  plot  in  the  Bronx. 
No  titles  need  be  disturbed  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the 
taxing  authorities  simply  requiring  that  the  public  revenue 
should  be  paid  to  the  public  who  owns  that  revenue. 
Private  ownership  has  for  centuries  in  the  past  already 
been  many  times  over  compensated  by  having  possessed 
these  lands  all  these  years.  The  public  is  not  asking  for 
an  accounting  and  restoration — an  accounting  of  steward- 
ship—which they  might  well  do. 


No  present  titles  need  be  disturbed.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  tax  the  present  bare  site  value  of  all  lands,  but 
not  any  of  the  improvements;  simply  taking  for  the  public 
use  the  site  value,  as  if  no  building  were  on  the  location. 
If  all  city  lands  were  taxed  thus,  immense  burdens  would 
be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  now  groaning 
under  economic  pressure  exerted  by  the  owners  of  site, 
or  land,  values. 

The  removing  of  these  great  burdens  from  builders  would 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  building  trade.  It  would  do 
away  overnight  almost  with  the  present  unemployment  in 
the  building  and  allied  trades. 

RECAPITULATION 

1.  Unemployment  is  today  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
world-problems:    Unskilled  as  well  as  skilled  labor  would 
be  emancipated  by  restoring  to  the  people  the  lands  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived. 

If  building  lands,  now  held  out  of  use,  by  private  mon- 
opoly, are  taxed  so  heavily  that  they  would  have  to  be  put 
to  productive  use,  the  demand  for  cheap  housing  would 
be  met,  and  the  private  and  age-long  monopoly  of  a  great 
public  source  of  revenue  would  be  destroyed. 

2.  The  present  housing  problem  is  intensified  by  land 
speculation.     All  lands  at  present  held  out  of  the  market 
for  purely  speculative  purposes  should  be  forced  upon  the 
market  by  an  adequate  land  tax.     Opening  these  lands  will 
enable  builders  to  purchase  lands  and  improve  them.     Over- 
crowding in  our  great  cities  would  thus  be  done  away  with. 

3.  Land  being  made  accessible  to  all,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  skilled  workers  to  seek  a  living  in  other 
countries  or  districts  far  from  their  homes.     Work  would 
be  provided  for  all  willing  and  able  to  employ  themselves. 

4.  In  agricultural  districts,  whence  laborers  are  being 
driven  by  necessity  into  already    crowded    cities,    small 
holdings  can  be  re-established  by  removing  all  taxes  on 
improvements  and  buildings  on  purely  farm  or  agricul- 
tural lands.     Improvements  on  purely  farm  lands  can  be 
made  without   fear  of  taxation  on  such   improvements. 
Farm  land  would  not  be  taxed  for  its  location  value  until 
it  grew  into  city  land  by  the  coming  of  population.     All 
purely  farm  land  would  be  cheap  and  remain  untaxed 
unless   and   until  its   value  is  enhanced   by  population; 
until  it  possessed  municipal,  or  community,  value. 

5.  By  properly  taxing  all  lands  throughout  the  country, 
including  coal,  oil,  and  mineral  deposits,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  private  owners  of  such  lands  to  hold  them 
against   the   public   weal   as   is   customary   today.     The 
public  would  thus  receive  the  revenue — value  now  going 
into  private  possession.     These  lands  belong  to  the  public 
whose  necessities  create  their  value,  and  the  public  should 
be  given  whatever  revenues  they  bring  in.     This  coulc 
readily  be  achieved,  without  disturbing  a  single  title,  b> 
proper  and  adequate  taxation,  placed  on  the  value  of  suet 
land,  this  value  enhancing  with  the  years  and  the  increase 
of  population. 
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Does  anyone  "with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  mind" 
deny  that  public  need,  not  private  greed,  creates  these 
values?  Public  necessity  demands  the  conservation  of 
our  forests,  oil  lands,  coal  deposits,  mineral  deposits, 
and  it  is  the  presence  of  population  in  our  great  cities  that 
makes  these  natural  resources  necessary.  Eliminate  the 
demands  of  the  great  cities  like  Pittsburgh  for  coal  and 
iron,  to  supply  the  great  needs  of  our  transportation  facili- 
ties—again a  public  need — and  industry  would  become 
non-existent.  Public  needs  and  demands  create  the 
value  of  our  mines,  oil  wells,  forests,  and  without  this 
public  demand  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  such 
products.  Our  huge  populations  create  these  values,  and 
the  fact  of  a  few  miles  of  railroad  transportation,  or  pipe 
lines,  does  not  bar  the  public  from  their  natural  right  to 
the  use  of  these  gifts  of  nature,  belonging  originally  to  the 
public  lands,  but  niched  by  corrupt  officialdom  (not 
so  "  dumb "  as  to  their  own  private  interests).  The 
chicanery  and  rascality  of  some  men  have  deprived  the 
public  of  their  heritage  in  these  lands.  As  population  in 
our  great  cities  and  throughout  the  country  creates  these 
values,  as  they  are  really  part  of  the  Public  Domain  which 
should  never  have  been  alienated,  it  follows  that  these 
valuable  lands  (made  valuable  by  population  needs  for 
the  running  of  industry)  should  be  taxed  back  into  the 
public  till,  from  which  they  have  been  meanly  filched. 

6.  Proper  adjustment  of  the  land  question  would  bring 
employee  and  employer  into  the  position  of  "  equal  part- 
ners "  and  there  would  be  unanimity  of  purpose  in  increas- 
ing and   enhancing   improvements;    these   improvements 
being  free  from  taxation  as  improvements.     These  would 
be  no  taxes  of  any  kind,  except  on  the  value  of  the  bare  land 
as  occupying  a  special  value  owing  to  its  advantageous 
location. 

Under  such  conditions  wages  would  advance  to  their 
true  earning  capacity.  No  man  would  work  for  inadequate 
wages  if  he  could  make  more  money  employing  himself. 
Such  adjustment  would  do  away  with  "industrial  sweat- 
ing," or  the  exploitation  of  one  class  of  the  popula- 
tion by  the  other,  more  advantageously  located. 

7.  Great  city  lands,  now  possessed  by  private  monopo- 
lists,   should    be   taxed  into  community   ownership.     All 
land   rents   or   site   rents — due   to   location   advantage — 
belong  to  the  community  of  each  city  which  has  created 
these     great     site-values.     The  public  revenue    from   all 
these  site-values   would    be    more    than    ample    to    meet 
municipal  needs,  and  indeed  create  funds  to  be  set  aside 
for  great  public  improvements. 

8.  Taxing  the  values  of  all  lands  possessing  site  or  loca- 
tion value  to  the  full  extent  of  such  community  value 
would  raise  a  fund  large  enough  to  do  away  with  all  other 
forms   of   taxation.     Income    taxes   would    be   abolished; 
also  excise  and  customs  duties.     There  would  be  created 
each  year  an  enormous  surplus  to  be  used  for  the  public 
benefit. 


9.  No  improvements  would  be  penalized,  as  at  present; 
factories,  workshops,  and  all  methods  of  production  would 
be  freed  from  present  burdens;  there  wo'uld  be  no  taxes  on 
machinery  or  buildings,  however  costly  or  splendid  they 
might  be. 

10.  Persons  possessing  buildings  and  household  property 
would  be  relieved  of  all  forms  of  taxation  except  on  their 
bare  lands  provided  they  possessed  community  value  and 
could  devote  their  revenues  to  improving  their  buildings 
without  being  taxed  for  any  improvements. 

11.  No  women  or  children  would  be  compelled  to  work, 
as  today,  for  the  reason  that  all  industrious  men  could  easily 
support  their  families. 

12.  The  public  would  not  be  asked  to  support  charity 
societies,  "  Salvation  "  or  otherwise,  for  the  reason  that  the 
"  soup  kitchen  "  would   not  exist.     Ample  funds  would 
be  created  to  provide  the  aged  and  infirm  with  every  comfort 
without  requiring  of  them  (in  return  for  mere  subsistence) 
degrading  or  penal  work. 

W.  B.  NORTHROP. 

Death  of  W.  B.  Northrop 


old  friend  William  B.  Northrop,  author  of  the 
foregoing  article,  which  he  designed  to  have  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  after  its  appearance  in  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM, called  at  this  office  May  7th  and  showed  us  the 
manuscript.  He  said  it  was  not  in  good  shape  for  the 
printer  and  then  carried  it  to  a  stenographer  in  an  adjoin- 
ing office  to  be  typewritten.  On  Wednesday  he  came 
again  and  left  the  article  newly  typewritten  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  now  appears.  He  left  the  office  to  dine  with  a 
friend,  Henry  W.  Haviland,  at  99  Water  Street,  and  a  few 
hours  later  was  dead. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Northrop  was  so  little  known 
among  Single  Taxers,  for  he  had  written  much  for  the  cause. 
He  was  an  active  newspaper  man  after  graduating  from 
Georgetown  University.  He  was  born  in  San  Francisco. 
He  was  connected  with  the  New  York  World,  the  New  York 
Globe  and  other  newspapers.  He  went  to  London  and 
there  gathered  material  which  Lloyd  George  used  in  his 
Budget  fight  against  the  House  of  Lords.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Northrop  was  a  Single  Taxer  gave  him  an  eager  zest 
in  the  collection  of  this  material,  which  when  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  received  world-wide  attention. 

When  the  public  became  interested  in  the  speeches  and 
letters  of  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor,  Mr.  Northrop  induced 
the  Mayor  to  permit  him  to  publish  in  book  form  selections 
from  his  most  characteristic  utterances,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Mayor  Mr.  Northrop  wrote  the  introduction  to  this 
publication.  In  addition  to  this  work  Mr.  Northrop  was 
the  author  of  "  Wealth  and  Want"  and  "  With  Pen  and 
Camera,"  the  former  being  a  study  of  London  poverty, 
and  the  latter  an  account  of  Mr.  Northrop's  trip  around 
the  world.  During  the  War  he  was  a  member  of  the 
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Intelligence  Bureau  and  special  agent  of  the  Arson  Bureau 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Single  Taxers  and  the  world  generally  know  far  too 
little  of  the  devoted  and  intelligent  work  of  W.  B.  Northrop 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  social  order.  While  compara- 
tively a  young,  man  Mr.  Northrop  had  been  engaged  in 
world-wide  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  condition  where 
want  and  misery  would  be  banished  from  the  earth.  Of  a 
serious  and  earnest  nature,  he  possessed  nevertheless  a  rich 
vein  of  humor  which  made  his  conversation  a  welcome 
diversion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  no  doubt  helped  him 
to  keep  sane  and  sweet  in  facing  the  appalling  misery  and 
suffering  he  sought  to  cure.  A  delightful  camaraderie, 
an  unusually  keen  intellect,  a  gentle,  lovable  personality  — 
these  and  more  were  the  attributes  of  our  friend  so  sudden- 
ly called  away.  Mr.  Northrop  was  one  of  the  closest 
friends  of  Dick  George,  with  whom  he  had  so  much  in 
common.  One  of  the  finest  things  ever  done  by  Dick  as  a 
sculptor  is  the  bust  of  W.  B.  Northrop  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Northrop. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Northrop  were  conducted  at 
the  funeral  parlors  at  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  on  May 
llth,  by  Rev.  Carl  Podin,  and  Mr.  Haviland,  his  lifelong 
friend,  delivered  a  eulogy  and  recited  "  Crossing  the  Bar." 
A  large  delegation  from  the  New  York  Fire  Department 
and  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  were  present  and  there 
was  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  services  were  attended 
by  his  86-year-old  mother,  his  widow,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter;  Joseph  H.  Fink,  who  knew  him  well,  and  a  large 
number  of  personal  friends.  The  remains  were  cremated. 

A  Unique  Advertisement 

HHE  enclosed  advertisement  appears  in  the  Dallas 
-*-  Morning  News  from  W.  S.  Chambero,  real  estate  dealer 
of  that  city.  L.  V.  LaTaste,  of  Dallas,  calls  it  "the  only 
honest  land  broker  advertisement  I  have  ever  seen." 

"The  great  bull  market  in  stocks  has  stopped  —  perhaps 
for  some  time.  It  is  now  appropriate  to  switch  your 
profits,  if  you  have  any,  from  Wall  Street  to  "Main  Street" 
—into  the  "bull  market"  for  "unearned  increment." 

In  a  growing  city  like  Dallas  carefully  chosen  parcels 
of  real  estate  will  bring  profits  in  increasing  land  values 
resulting  from  the  growth  of  the  community." 

From  the  President  of 

Hunter  College 


present  civilization  is  disposed  to  overem- 
phasize  the  material  aspects  of  progress,"  Dr. 
Kieran  declared.  "  In  fact,  it  goes  even  further.  It 
assumes  that  material  expansion  is  progress.  Misled  by 
popular  opinion,  education  may  easily  subscribe  to  this 
error." 


Henry  George  and  Modern 

Philosophic  Thought 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  GEORGE  GEIGER 

[Professor  George  Geiger,  son  of  our  Oscar  Geiger,  is 
head  of  the  Department  of   Philosophy  in  the   Bradley^ 
Technological  Institute,  Peoria,  111.    The  following  address! 
by  the  distinguished  young  educator  was  delivered  before 
the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  at  a  well-attended  meeting, 
and  will  interest  our  readers  as  coming  from  a  young  man 
who  is  destined  to  be  heard  from  in  the  years  to  come.] 

V/TR.  TOASTMASTER  and  fellow-followers  of  Henryl 
-^•*  •*•  George,  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  tonight  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  honor  you  confer  upon  me 
in  making  me  your  guest  of  the  evening. 

I'm  not  quite  sure  whether  I  should  bring  you  greetings; 
from  Peoria  or  from  New  York  City.  From  my  brief 
visits  to  Chicago,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  both 
of  these  places,  if  not  unpopular,  are  at  least  somewhat 
non-grata  in  your  town;  one,  I  suppose,  because  it  might 
remind  you  of  the  type  of  small,  mid-western  village  from 
which  Chicago  has  been  graduated — at  least  in  size — 
and  the  other  because  it  is  more  successful  in  keeping  its 
crime  waves  out  of  the  news  columns.  But  I  think  that, 
as  far  as  our  movement  is  concerned,  I'll  cast  my  allegiance 
out  here  (no,  not  in  the  west ;  I  used  to  think  that  this  was 
the  west,  but  I  have  had  it  recently  impressed  upon  me 
that  it  is  not);  anyway,  I  believe  that  out 'here —  in  the 
north  central  regions — there  is  still  hope  for  you,  while 
I'm  afraid  that  we  in  the  east  are  beyond  redemption. 

I  don't  want  to  appear,  however,  to  be  over-emphasizing 
any  note  of  discouragement.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  justification  for  encouragement.  That  is  a  good 
old  bromide  and  one  that  I've  heard  at  every  Single  Tax 
dinner,  but  I  should  like  to  attempt  in  a  small  measure  to 
justify  that  statement,  not  by  an  reference  to  the  actual 
progress  of  our  work  throughout  the  world — you  have  read 
and  heard  enough  of  that — but  merely  by  a  reference  to 
a  very  significant  pronouncement  on  the  part  of  a  scholar 
who  is  undoubtedly  America's  and  perhaps  the  world's 
foremost  thinker  and  philosopher,  a  man  whose  name  is 
indeed  one  to  conjure  with.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey.  I  am  quite  certain  that  all  of  you  have 
read  his  preface  of  appreciation  to  Prof.  Brown's  abridge- 
ment of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  I  believe  also  that 
you  have  heard  that  he  has  permitted  his  name  to  appear 
as  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Hen 
George  Foundation. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  impetus  that 
the  name  of  Professor  Dewey  will  give  to  our  movement 
in  academic  circles  where  up  to  now  Henry  George  has 
been  so  inexcusably  disregarded,  but  his  influence  is  sure 
to  be  a  very  significant  one.  However,  I  realize  that  the 
reputation  the  academic  world  has  acquired  regarding  its 
lack  of  permeability  to  ideas  originating  outside  of  its  own 
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dominions,  may  too  well  be  substantiated.  But  the 
academic  world  must  and  will  be  affected  by  Professor 
Dewey's  words  and  "Progress  and  Poverty"  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  places  where  now  it  is  not  even  a  name. 

So  this  evening  I  should  like  very  briefly  to  emphasize 
what  I  think  are  the  reasons  for  and  the  significance  of 
Professor  Dewey's  interest  in  the  work  of  Henry  George. 
Note,  I  do  not  say  the  reasons  why  he  (using  the  words 
in  quotation  marks)  is  a  Single  Taxer.  To  tell  the  truth, 
despite  the  fact  that  I  have  the  great  privilege  of  working 
under  Professor  Dewey — in  fact,  of  writing  my  doctor's 
dissertation  on  the  "philosophy  of  Henry  George"  under 
his  direction — I  can't  see  fit  to  label  him  a  Single  Taxer 
or  anything  else,  for  that  matter,  except  a  great  liberal 
and  a  great  progressive.  You  know,  there  are  Single 
Taxers  and  Single  Taxers.  There  are  those— and  it  is 
well  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  them — who  hold  that 
the  proposals  of  Henry  George  alone  are  sufficient  to  in- 
troduce a  new  order  of  society  in  which  the  golden  age  will 
be  realized.  There  are  those — and  I  suppose  my  father 
is  an  example — who  are  even  more  than  Utopians,  actually 
fanatics,  "the  dervish  howling  in  the  wilderness,"  as  I 
believe  my  father  has  been  characterized.  Then  there 
are  those  who  are  attracted  by  the  ideals,  the  vision,  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George,  but  who  do  not  pay  very  much 
attention  to  his  specific  proposals.  And  there  are  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  single  tax  merely  because  they 
find  in  it  a  scientific  and  efficient  scheme  of  taxation,  who 
regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  fiscal,  administrative 
change  in  government  finance.  And,  of  couise,  there  are 
still  other  approaches  to  Henry  George.  So  even  if  I 
did  feel  that  I  could  designate  Professor  Dewey  as  a 
"Single  Taxer,"  I  would  not  know  in  which  category  to 
place  him.  I  hardly  think  that  he  believes  the  Single 
Tax  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  our  mortal  ills,  and  I  am  quite 
as  certain  that  he  is  more  than  the  mere  "tax  reformer." 
But  putting  aside  this  matter  of  attempting  to  label  or 
pigeon-hole  a  thinker  such  as  John  Dewey,  I  should  like, 
as  I  said,  to  mention  just  a  few  of  the  factors  that  make 
it  possible  for  the  economics  of  Henry  George  to  be  cor- 
related with  a  philosophy  such  as  pragmatism — that  typical 
American  school  of  thought  which  Prof.  Dewey  has  been 
so  largely  instrumental  in  developing. 

I  don't  of  course,  intend  to  bore  you  with  any  technical 
discussion  of  philosophy,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  import- 
ant to  understand  some  of  the  specific  implications  that 
may  be  considered  significant  in  linking  the  work  of  Henry 
George  with  that  of  pragmatism.  First  of  all,  while  it  is 
the  height  of  injustice  to  attempt  to  give  any  brief  and 
superficial  definition  of  a  movement  such  as  pragmatism, 
let  me  say  that  the  pragmatic  approach  to  philosophy — 
and  by  philosophy  I  mean  whatever  is  called  up  in  your 
mind  by  the  name — is  one  which  is  attempting  to  remove 
philosophy  from  its  other-wordly,  sacrosanct,  metaphy- 
sical position  that  it  has  held  all  through  the  history  of 
intellectual  enterprise,  and  to  place  it  where  it  will  be  as 


helpful  in  solving  the  real  problems  of  mankind  as  are 
the  sciences.  Philosophy  has  always  concerned  itself 
with  questions  of  ultimate  reality  and  ultimate  truth,  with 
problems  of  the  validity  of  knowledge  and  thought  as 
abstract  categories,  with  attempts  to  deal  with  the  meta- 
physical relations  between  man  and  the  universe.  In 
fact,  philosophy  has  meant  nothing  more — or  nothing  less 
— than  the  elaborate  and  technical  discussion  of  such 
problems,  and  when  I  suggested  that  by  philosophy  I 
mean  whatever  is  called  up  in  your  mind  by  the  word, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  some  such  conception  was  the  one 
that  came  before  you. 

Now,  stating  that  pragmatism  is  endeavoring  to  change 
that  traditional  emphasis  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  any 
means  as  an  attempt  to  cast  any  aspersions  upon  such 
typically,  or  rather  traditionally  philosophic  enterprises; 
that  certainly  would  evince  a  small  and  unappreciative 
grasp  of  the  history  of  human  thought.  But  pragmatists, 
by  their  attack  upon  traditional  philosophy  mean  that 
human  speculation,  if  it  is  to  be  significant  and  operative 
and  something  more  than  academic  and  scholastic  logic- 
chopping,  must  concern  itself  with  the  problems  of  the 
here  and  now.  Perhaps  the  entire  absorption  of  philosophy 
into  metaphysics  and  epistemology  was  quite  appropriate 
for  days  in  which  theology  and  a  mythological  psychology 
were  all-important,  but  men  now  are  concerned  with  other 
problems,  with  problems  of  social  adjustment,  of  political 
change,  of  economic  balance,  and  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  be  at 
all  instrumental,  must  directly  attack  such  problems,  ally 
itself  to  the  sciences  directly  and  experimentally,  and  turn 
its  back  upon  the  fascinating  yet  largely  fruitless  discussions 
that  for  so  long  have  constituted  the  whole  realm  of 
philosophy.  Pragmatism  is  asking  philosophy  to  come 
down  from  its  ivory  tower,  is  asking  that  the  philosopher 
come  out  of  his  closet  and  his  arm-chair.  For  many, 
such  a  demand  means  the  very  annihilation  of  philosophy, 
but  such  a  charge  has  terrors  only  for  those  who  hold  that 
philosophy  must  always  be  defined  in  medieval  terms. 

To  phrase  this  general  thought  in  another  way,  prag- 
matism holds  that  philosophy  is  in  error  not  in  its  solutions 
of  problems,  but  in  the  problems  themselves.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Dewey,  the  pragmatic  effort  "may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  forward  the  emancipa- 
tion of  philosophy  from  too  intimate  and  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  traditional  problems.  It  is  not  in  intent  a  criti- 
cism of  various  solutions  that  have  been  offered,  but  raises 
a  question  as  to  the  genuineness,  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  science  and  social  life,  of  the  problems."  Phil- 
osophy has  clung  to  old  problems,  to  artificial  problems, 
and  new  issues  have  been  disregarded.  Philosophy  has 
not  sufficiently  concerned  itself  with  contemporary  diffi- 
culties, and,  (for  pragmatism,)  that  is  the  reason  why 
philosophy  has  achieved  the  reputation  for  being  old  and 
artifical  itself,  a  reputation  that  makes  it  something  im- 
practical, abstract,  a  trifle  doddering  and  senile.  "Unless 
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professional  philosophy,"  Profesor  Dewey  warns,  "can 
mobilize  itself  sufficiently  to  assist  in  the  clarification  and 
redirection  of  men's  thoughts,  it  is  likely  to  get  more  and 
more  side-tracked  from  the  main  currents  of  contemporary 
life." 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  usual  phrases  in  describing  this 
phase  of  pragmatism,  those  which  state  that  pragmatism 
is  philosophy  made  practical,  that  pragmatism  judges  a 
philosophic  conception  by  the  measure  in  which  it  works 
— I  say  I  don't  like  to  use  such  descriptions  because  if 
not  understood  in  their  proper  setting,  they  may  give  a 
very  banal  and  plumber-like  connotation  to  what  is  really 
a  profound  philosophical  contribution.  If,  however,  we 
interpret  the  words  "practical"  and  "workable"  as  mean- 
ing the  necessity  of  making  philosophy  and  reason  and 
intelligence  efficient  instruments  in  achieving  some  worth- 
while end,  then  the  words  really  serve  their  purpose. 

But  after  this — perhaps  too  long — excursion  into  the 
general  significance  or  approach  of  pragmatism,  let  us  see 
more  specifically  what  relation  this  has  to  Henry  George. 
I  believe  that  you  do  see  now  what  sort  of  a  relation  it 
must  be.  One,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  problems  that  con- 
temporary society  has  to  face  is  that  of  the  economic  malad- 
justment that  is  so  obviously  a  part  of  our  present  social 
order.  We  do  have  progress  and  poverty,  wealth  and 
want,  misery,  vice,  crime,  and  all  the  pathological 
symptoms  of  a  diseased  structure.  Here  is  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  put  aside,  that  refuses  to  allow  itself  to  be 
ignored,  and  yet  philosophy  has  ignored  it.  It  is  one  of 
those  problems,  those  contemporary  difficulties,  that  prag- 
matism insists  must  be  recognized  by  philosophy,  if 
philosophy  is  to  have  any  real  significance. 

Of  course,  if  we  translate  the  problem  of  social  and 
economic  maladjustment  into  the  terms  of  a  more  abstract 
vocabulary,  and  call  it  the  problem  of  evil,  then  certainly 
philosophy,  under  its  great  divisions  of  moral  and  ethical 
theory,  has  concerned  itself  with  such  a  problem.  But 
how?  Chiefly  by  attempting  to  explain  away — often 
even  to  justify — evil  by  calling  it  some  form  of  good  in 
disguise,  by  making  it  merely  the  shadows  in  a  great  cosmic 
landscape,  the  discords  which  contribute  to  the  grand  and 
eternal  harmony  of  things.  That's  no  way  to  solve  a 
problem  of  evil,  no  way  to  attack  such  a  direct,  work-a- 
day,  practical — if  you  will — problem  of  the  poverty,  crime, 
vice,  disease,  which  make  up  what  we  mean  by  evil. 

Philosophy  traditionally  had  discussed  evil  but  has  not 
attempted  to  do  anything  about  it;  now,  however,  to  quote 
Professor  Dewey,  "the  problem  of  evil  ceases  to  be  a  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  one,  and  is  perceived  to  be  the 
practical  problem  of  reducing,  alleviating,  as  far  as  may  be 
removing,  the  evils  of  life.  Philosophy  is  no  longer  under 
obligation  to  find  ingenious  methods  for  proving  that  evils 
are  only  apparent,  not  real,  or  to  elaborate  schemes  for 
explaining  them  away,  or,  worse  yet,  for  justifying  them. 
It  assumes  another  obligation: — That  of  contributing  in 


however  humble  a  way  to  methods  that  will  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  causes  of  humanity's  ills."  And  again: 
"Morally,  men  are  now  concerned  with  the  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  of  the  common  lot  in  this  world." 

That  word  "morally"  in  the  last  quotation  more  directly 
introduces  the  thought  that  I  am  trying  to  emphasize.  I 
realize  that  if  technical,  professional  philosophy  is  to  con- 
cern itself  with  our  present  diseased  social  and  economic 
structure,  the  problem  must  be  phrased  not  in  social  or 
economic  terms,  but  in  moral  ones.  But  right  here  is  a 
major  difficulty.  Philosophy  has  traditionally  kept  the 
realms  of  morals,  or  ethics,  and  of  economics  separate, 
in  air-tight  compartnents,  carefully  insulated — (to  change 
the  metaphor) — one  from  the  other.  A  dualism  has  been 
set  up,  and  the  moral  order  has  been  not  only  divorced 
from  the  problems  of  economics — that  is  the  problems 
involved  in  man's  efforts  to  satisfy  his  material  wants,  to 
make  a  "living" — it  has  been  made  superior  to  such  lower 
affairs,  and  has  often  been  given  authority  over  what  was 
regarded  as  a  cruder  and  less  abstract  realm.  Moral 
ends  have  been  exalted,  and  the  means  to  those  ends  have 
been  neglected.  The  noble  concepts  of  Right  and  Duty, 
of  Virtue  and  the  Good,  have  been  raised  by  moral  philos- 
ophy as  the  ideals  and  goals  of  life,  and  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  methods  of  reaching  those  ends.  There 
has  been  a  dialectical  separation  of  "higher,"  as  applied 
to  moral  matters,  and  "lower"  as  applied  to  economic, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  practical  affairs.  It  has  not  been  recog- 
nized that  before  men  can  live  well  or  nobly,  they  must 
just  live,  and  that  before  ideals  can  be  realized  there  are 
wants  that  must  be  satisfied. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  pragmatism,  and  particularly 
Professor  Dewey  in  his  ethical  works,  has  attacked,  it  is 
just  this  conception  of  a  divorce  between  moral  ends  and 
the  means — chiefly  economic — to  those  ends.     Morality, 
social  morality  that  is,  the  desire  for  a  society  that  wil 
realize  some  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  men,  can  func 
tion  only  if  it  is  to  be  related  to  something  fundamenta 
and  tangible.     There  is  nothing  more  fundamental  to  the 
life  of  man  than  the  earth  itself,  nothing  more  tangibl 
than  the  fact  that  all  of  mankind's  needs  come  from  lane 
Henry  George  has  disclosed  the  means  whereby  mankind 
can  come  into  possession  of  the  land  and  distribute  equit- 
ably the  products  of  the  earth.     It  is  for  philosophy    nc 
to  show  that  moral  considerations  are  dependent  on  funds 
mental  economic  adjustments. 

It  was  George's  really  great  fusion  of  economics  an 
morals  that,  I  believe,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
pragmatist  such  as  Professor  Dewey.     Here  in  "Progres 
and  Poverty"  was  a  scathing,  passionate  indictment 
our  existing  social  structure,  and  a  vision  of  a  new  orde 
of  things  in  which  man's  ethical  ideals  might  be  realiz 
but  it  was  not  merely  an  indictment  and  a  vision  and 
hope.    There  have  been  visions  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
prophets.     Here  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  a  pene- 
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trating  and  profound  realization  of  an  economic  malad- 
justment, a  maladjustment  that  was  crushing  out  the  very 
life  of  society,  but  this  was  more  than  an  economic  treatise. 
There  have  been  many  of  them.  The  two  were  joined  in 
Henry  George;  the  criticism  of  society  and  the  hope  for  a 
higher  social  order  were  not  merely  pious  protestations 
— they  were  directly  linked  to  something  that  pointed  to 
the  cause  of  the  diseased  conditions  and  showed  the  way 
to  change  them. 

The  necessity  for  the  joining  of  economic  means  to  moral 
ends  may  seem  quite  obvious,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  separation  of  the  two  has  been  a  characteristic  philo- 
sophic tradition;  and  therefore  George's  synthesis  must 
have  its  appeal  to  those  who  realize  the  fundamental 
weakness  and  contradiction  in  such  a  separation.  George's 
ultimate  interests  and  ideals  were  dominantly  ethical; 
his  immediate  concerns  were  economic — but  between 
"ultimate"  and  "immediate"  there  was  no  chasm.  He 
realized  implicity,  if  not  explicitly, — (for  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  George  be  termed  a  pragmatist — 
his  philosophic  background  and,  more  particularly  his 
personal  approach  to  matters  of  religion  and  philosophy 
were  entirely  alien  to  much  of  later  pragmatic  thought) — 
that  ends  removed  from  means  were  "meaningless";  they 
were  something  set  out  in  a  great  and  aloof  void  and  care- 
fully protected  from  contact  and  corruption.  Also  that 
means  removed  from  ends  were  inadequate,  inoperative, 
undirected.  I  need  not  here  work  out  in  detail  the  direct 
correlation  between  our  present  social  conditions  and  our 
system  of  property  in  land;  that  would  be  gratuitous  in  a 
gathering  of  Single  Taxers.  And  besides,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  talking  single  tax  economics  this  evening — there 
are  too  many  authorities  present. 

I  wish  merely  to  suggest  this  evening  that  this  one  ele- 
ment in  Henry  George's  thought,  the  fusion  of  ends  and 
means,  of  morals  and  economics,  an  element  which  may 
not  appear  to  Single  Taxers  to  be  the  most  important  in 
the  work  of  George,  has,  I  feel,  the  most  fundamental  and 
ideational  appeal  for  a  movement  such  as  pragmatism. 
These  sentences  from  Professor  Dewey's  preface  to  the 
"Significant  Paragraphs  from  'Progress  and  Poverty" 
will  perhaps  illustrate  what  I  have  been  trying  to  empha- 
size here:  "I  do  not  say  these  things  in  order  to  vaunt 
his  (George's)  place  as  a  thinker  in  contrast  with  the  merits 
of  his  proposals  for  a  change  in  methods  of  distributing 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  To  my  mind  the  two  things  go 
together.  His  clear  intellectual  insight  into  social  con- 
ditions, his  passionate  feeling  for  the  remediable  ills  from 
which  humanity  suffers,  find  their  logical  conclusion  in 
his  plan  for  liberating  labor  and  capital  from  the  shackles 
which  now  bind  them.  .  .  .  There  have  been  econo- 
mists of  great  repute  who  in  their  pretension  to  be  scien- 
tific have  ignored  the  most  significant  elements  in  human 
nature.  There  have  been  others  who  were  emotionally 
stirred  by  social  ills  and  who  proposed  glowing  schemes 


of  betterment,  but  who  passed  lightly  over  facts.  It  is 
the  thorough  fusion  of  insight  into  actual  facts  and  forces, 
with  recognition  of  their  bearing  upon  what  makes  human 
life  worth  living,  that  constitutes  Henry  George  one  of 
the  world's  great  social  philosophers." 

Lecture  Itinerary  of 

Charles  LeBaron  Goeller 

DURING  April  Chas.  LeBaron  Goeller  lectured  on 
Henry  George  and  Progress  and  Poverty  at  a  number 
of  colleges  in  New  York.  He  spoke  before  two  classes  at 
Hartwick  Seminary,  and  on  a  return  engagement  at  the 
chapel  hour  to  the  entire  body  of  students  and  faculty. 
Union  College  and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic,  and  Skidmore 
College,  were  other  institutions  where  lectures  were  given 
before  economic  classes. 

In  May  Mr.  Goeller  made  a  trip  through  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  speaking  first  at  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  going  from  there  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  near  Amherst.  From  there 
he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  then  to 
Brown  University,  where  two  lectures  were  given.  The 
next  week's  lectures  were  given  at  Colby  College,  and 
Bates  College,  in  Maine,  and  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Waterville.  The  trip  concluded  with  a  visit  to  North- 
field  College  and  a  lecture  before  300  students  in  the 
chapel;  followed  by  a  question-and-answer  session  with 
two  classes  in  sociology. 

These  lectures  by  Mr.  Goeller  are  being  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  a  committee  formed  for  this  purpose, 
(Messrs.  J.  D.  Miller,  A.  C.  Pleydell  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Schetter)  and  will.be  continued.  While  the  main  object 
is  to  secure  engagements  before  college  classes,  Mr.  Goeller 
will  address  other  gatherings  while  on  his  trips,  which 
will  be  mostly  within  a  radius  of  500  miles  from  New  York. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  directly  to  Chas. 
LeBaron  Goeller,  Union,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  many  press  notices  of  Mr.  Goeller's 
lectures.  The  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star  said:  "It  is 
Mr.  Goeller's  belief  that  the  Creator  has  created  an  abund- 
ance for  all  men,  that  poverty  and  slum-life  are  man-made, 
and  that  as  soon  as  men  make  their  laws  in  the  pattern  of 
God's  laws,  lack  and  suffering  and  their  attendant  evils 
will  disappear  from  the  earth." 

The  Waterville,  (Me.)  Morning  Sentinel  said:  "He 
treated  the  question  in  the  light  of  science  and  by  means 
of  charts  and  pictures  illustrated  his  address,  showing 
how  the  method  of  taxation  he  advocates  would  do  away 
with  much  of  the  poverty  of  the  world  and  make  for  better 
living  conditions." 

The  News-Dispatch,  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  commenting 
on  Mr.  Goeller's  return  from  his  lecture  tour  to  his  home 
town  says : 
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He  reports  being  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
wherever  he  went.  The  noted  college  professors,  authori- 
ties in  political  economy  and  civil  government,  and  their 
classes,  among  them  students  sure  to  be  great  public 
leaders  and  thinkers  in  the  coming  years,  if  not  already  so, 
showed  deep  interest  in  the  discussions,  and  Mr.  Goeller 
was  kept  busy  answering  questions  and  inquiries  as  to  the 
underlying  principles  of  Single  Tax,  and  sometimes  the 
ensuing  conference  between  lecturer  and  teacher  would 
last  an  hour  or  longer.  Mr.  Goeller  is  enthusiastic  at  the 
fine  reception  accorded  him  and  feels  the  territory  visited 
will  prove  fruitful  of  results. 

Farewell  Dinner  to 

Prof.  F.  W.  Roman 

A  MEETING  of  Single  Taxers  took  place  at  the  National 
•^  *•  Vaudeville  Club  on  April  30th.  The  occasion  was 
a  farewell  dinner  called  by  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 
for  Prof.  F.  W.  Roman,  on  his  departure  for  Europe.  Otto 
Dorn  presided  and  Prof.  Roman  was  the  only  speaker. 

Prof.  Roman  explained  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
visit  to  Europe  was  to  obtain  further  facts  for  the  revision 
of  his  work  on  education  in  Europe.  He  wanted  to  visit 
Ireland,  to  observe  what  progress  had  been  made  and 
whether  any  economic  benefits  had  followed  on  the  ac- 
quirement of  political  freedom.  He  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  workings  of  the  dole  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
what  extent  the  facts  bear  out  the  statement  that  the 
great  estates  are  being  broken  up. 

Prof.  Roman  said  that  if  he  accepted  the  Marxian  doc- 
trine that  we  are  all  creatures  of  environment  he  would 
not  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  form  their  own 
ideals  independent  of  their  environment. 

He  compared  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  those  who  own 
land  in  this  country  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
landowners  in  Denmark,  and  he  wanted  to  ascertain  the 
reason.  He  wanted  to  find  out  the  growth  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  Denmark,  and  what  relation  that 
movement  had  to  the  increase  of  landholding.  He  would 
ascertain  the  facts  regarding  economic  conditions  and 
what  changes  had  been  made  in  the  tariff. 

He  told  interestingly  of  his  forum  work  in  California, 
of  his  battles  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  had  brought  against  him  accusations  that  he  was 
unpatriotic,  that  he  was  a  representative  of  Sovietism, 
and  that  he  was  a  communist.  Of  course,  said  Prof. 
Roman,  they  knew  I  was  not  a  communist.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  these  attacks?  Because  the  leaders  of  the 
Federation  know  that  once  the  question  of  exploitation 
and  speculation  of  various  kinds  is  brought  squarely  up 
before  the  people  something  must  be  done  about  it.  And 
they  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  questions  that  must 
then  be  answered.  They  have  no  solution,  and  some- 
body or  something  must  be  made  the  "  goat  "  to  ward  off 
the  approaching  problems  and  the  inevitable  disci- ssions 
that  must  follow.  Hence  the  attacks  upon  thoso  who 


start  out  to  teach.     But  despite  these  crazy  charges  the 
cause  of  adult  education  is  here  and  here  to  stay. 

Prof.  Roman  stated  that  he  now  had  nine  forums  and 
was  addressing  three  thousand  men  and  women  each  week. 
These  people  come  week  after  week.  He  had  sold  over 
1500  copies  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  He  had  devoted 
one  series  of  evenings  to  Dove  and  had  sold  many  copies 
of  the  Theory  of  Human  Progression.  Meetings  had  also 
been  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  the  farm  problem. 

The  speaker  thought  the  Forum  idea  practical  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  was  confident  that  it  would  grow  and 
extend  to  other  states,  and  closed  with  an  expression  of 
hope  for  democracy  to  which  he  hoped  that  the  Forum 
movement  would  contribute. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  very  interesting  address  Dr. 
Roman  answered  questions.  The  meeting  broke  up  about 
eleven  o'clock  and  nearly  all  remained  to  felicitate  the 
speaker  and  to  wish  him  all  success  on  his  mission  abroad. 

Among  the  diners  were  Charles  O'Connor  Henness 
Mrs.  Hennessy,  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  Edwar 
Polak,  A.  C.  Pleydell,  Josiah  Dadley,  Harold  Benedict, 
Walter  Fairchild,  Charles  T.  Root,  Miss  Antoinette  Kauf- 
mann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Coftiick,  Dr.  Marion  Miller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Brown  and  others. 

After  A  Half  Century 

[The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  publishes  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  Progress  and  Poverty.] 

TN  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  just  fifty  years  since 
•^  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  has  just 
produced  from  new  plates  a  handsome  republication  of 
this  famous  work  of  Henry  George.  This  is  to  be  known 
as  the  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION.  The  book  carries 
a  portrait  of  the  author  reproduced  from  the  oil  painting 
by  Harry  Thurston  See,  recently  acquired  by  the  Founda- 
tion. There  is  a  notable  explanatory  "  Foreword,"  as 
follows: 

"The  fame  won  by  Henry  George  as  writer,  economist 
and  philosopher,  has  not  diminished  with  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  his  death  in  1897.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  steadily  broadening  recognition  of  his 
intellectual  eminence.  Significant  of  this  was  the  recent 
Appreciation  by  John  Dewey,  the  famous  American  edu- 
cator and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University, 
which  contained  these  striking  statements: 

"  '  It  would  require  less  than  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands 
to  enumerate  those  who,  from  Plato  down,  rank  with 
Henry  George  among  the  world's  social  philosophers.  .  .  . 
No  man,  no  graduate  of  a  higher  educational  institution, 
has  a  right  to  regard  himself  as  an  educated  man  in  social 
thought  unless  he  has  some  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  theoretical  contribution  of  this  great  American  thinker.' 
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"In  this  fiftieth  yearafterthe  first  publication  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  it  must  appear  to  that  growing  body  of 
workers  for  social  justice  who  in  many  lands  are  spreading 
George's  gospel,  that  there  is  at  this  time  as  great  a  need 
as  ever  for  the  comprehension  of  the  truth  he  sought  to 
make  plain.  For,  as  in  1879,  there  is  widespread  social 
unrest  in  the  world.  Industrial  depression  and  unem- 
ployment are  conditions  common  to  many  lands,  and  even 
in  the  nominally  prosperous  atmosphere  of  the  United 
states,  vast  numbers  are  compelled  to  live  in  poverty  or 
close  to  its  border  line.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  half 
century  since  "  Progress  and  Poverty "  was  published, 
there  has  been  little  abatement  of  the  social  and  economic 
ills  that  have  afflicted  the  human  family  everywhere,  and 
that  recur,  with  unfailing  regularity,  in  cycles  that  seem 
unexplainable  except  to  the  followers  of  Henry  George. 
And,  at  a  time  when  world  opinion  is  demanding  that 
statesmanship  shall  outlaw  war,  it  is  important  to  recall 
that  the  World  Economic  Conference,  held  at  Geneva 
in  1927  at  the  call  of  the  League  of  Nations,  found  a  defin- 
ite interdependence  of  the  economic  causes  of  war  and 
industrial  depression.  It  seems  like  a  vindication  of  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  to  find  that  this  Conference, 
to  which  the  representatives  of  fifty  nations  were  called, 
unanimously  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that : 

'  The  main  trouble  now  is  neither  any  material  shortage 
of  the  resources  of  nature  nor  any  inadequacy  in  man's 
power  to  exploit  them.  It  is  all,  in  one  form  or  another, 
a  maladjustment;  not  an  insufficient  productive  capacity, 
but  a  series  of  impediments  to  the  full  utilization  of  that 
capacity.  The  main  obstacles  to  economic  revival  have 
been  the  hindrances  opposed  to  the  free  flow  of  labor, 
capital,  and  goods.' 

"This,  in  effect,  is  what  Henry  George  maintained  fifty 
years  ago,  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  accepted  polit- 
ical economy. 

"Greater  need  than  ever  exists  for  a  re-examination  by 
mankind  of  the  remedy  for  the  world's  social  and  economic 
ills  that  is  involved  in  the  fundamental  proposals  of  Henry 
George — proposals  which  Tolstoy  declared  must  ultimately 
be  accepted  by  the  world  because  they  are  so  logical  and 
so  unanswerable. 

"Therefore,  the  Trustees  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  of  New  York,  which  was  formed  to  bring  about 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  social  and  economic  phil- 
osophy of  Henry  George,  have  considered  this  an  appro- 
priate time  to  produce  from  new  plates  this  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary Edition  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty." 

1M"OT  since  1924  has  there  been  anything  like  the  poli- 
•*•  ^  ticians'  enthusiasm  for  the  farmer,  and  nothing  like 
it  will  be  seen  again  until  1932. 

— Nashville  Banner. 


Oregon 


JR.  HERMANN,  of  Portland,  filed  a  thousand  names 
•  to  the  Single  Tax  Petition  on  May  23rd,  all  of  them 
secured  by  himself.  It  is  his  hope  to  rouse  in  Oregon 
the  spirit  of  the  Great  Adventure  which  in  California 
produced  a  record-breaking  vote.  He  is  ably  assisted  in 
the  work  by  George  Bylander,  Louis  Bowerman,  S.  L. 
Casto,  R.  D.  Merchant  and  others  of  the  faithful. 

Some  effective  literature  has  been  printed  and  circulated. 
An  increased  fare  having  been  asked  for  by  the  company 
operating  the  transportation  systems  of  Portland  one  of 
these  circulars  says  that  the  main  reasoning  adding  strength 
to  this  demand  is  that  cars  must  travel  past  miles  and 
miles  of  unimproved  or  half  improved  lots,  and  asks 

WHY  SHOULD  WE: 

Build  miles  and  miles  of  paved  streets  past  vacant  lots? 

Build  miles  and  miles  of  sewer  pipe  past  vacant  lots? 

Build  miles  and  miles  of  gas  mains  past  vacant  lots? 

Build  miles  and  miles  of  water  mains  past  vacant  lots? 

Run  miles  and  miles  of  electric  cables  past  vacant  lots? 

Run  miles  and  miles  of  telephone  lines  past  vacant  lots? 

Have  the  fire  departments  run  miles  and  miles  past 
vacant  lots? 

Have  an  army  of  policemen  to  guard  and  protect  vacant 
lots? 

The  following  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  of  Portland  without  a  dissenting  voice; 
and  these  have  been  referred  to  the  Oregon  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  which  meets  some  time  in  August. 

"Whereas: 

The  eternal  Tax  Muddle  is  ever  present  and  further 
from  solution  than  ever. 
And  Whereas: 

A  question  is  never  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 
And  whereas: 

The  only  scientific  system  of  taxation  and  land  reform 
ever  presented  to  the  world  was  presented  by  a  workman, 
a  printer,  by  the  name  of  Henry  George  in  his  immortal 
work  "Progress  and  Poverty"  fifty  years  ago. 
And  Whereas: 

Organized  labor  of  Oregon  has  four  times  helped  the 
Oregon  Single  Tax  League  to  present  the  measure  to  the 
people  of  Oregon. 
Therefore  be  it  resolved: 

That  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Portland  renews 
allegiance  to  the  principle  that  all  men  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  the  earth  and  that  human  industry  should 
not  be  taxed,  to  the  end  that  the  labor  problem  may  reach 
final  solution,  and  the  world  live  in  peace,  we  call  upon 
the  central  labor  council  and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
to  bend  every  effort  to  finance  and  assist  the  Oregon  Single 
Tax  League  to  again  submit  the  same  measure  that  was 
submitted  in  1920  and  '22  and  that  all  funds  be  sent  to 
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Ben  Osborn,  secretary  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
Labor  Temple,  Oregon,  and  that  he  be  instructed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Oregon  Single  Tax  League  to  the  end 
that  the  petitions  be  circulated  and  a  campaign  waged." 

The  menace  of  the  Single  Tax  has  again  aroused  the 
opposition  to  the  point  of  throwing  additional  difficulties 
around  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  signers  to  petitions  visit  the  City  Hall  to 
sign.  George  Bylander  commenting  on  this  proposal 
has  this  to  say  in  the  Portland  papers: 

"There  is  just  one  bright  star  on  the  horizon,  and  that 
is  the  readiness  by  which  the  people  sign  the  petitions, 
there  seems  to  be  an  instinct  among  the  masses  that  whether 
or  not  they  understand  the  merits  of  the  bill  they  sign, 
that  every  petition  is  a  people's  petition  and  that  every 
act  of  the  legislature  is  an  expression  of  machine  privilege. 

No,  the  people  will  not  walk  to  the  court  house  to  sign. 
That  means  to  kill  the  I.  R.  Many  of  them  will  not  even 
register  or  vote  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  petition  shovers 
who  initiate  interest  in  public  affairs  in  the  public  there 
would  be  less  and  less  voters.  Thank  God,  there  are  a  few 
brave  people  who  are  willing  to  face  the  jeers  of  the 
haughty  and  powerful  and  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant  mob 
and  place  the  instrument  of  democracy  before  the  people, 
that  neither  the  ignorant  rich  nor  the  ignorant  poor  may 
sweep  us  to  any  great  extreme  and  the  ideals  of  American 
democracy  may  live. 

This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  complaint  that  peti- 
tion-circulating is  too  easy. 

Mr.  Louis  Bowerman  is  carrying  on  a  debate  with  a 
Mr.  Sommer,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Journal,  of  Portland, 
writes : 

"The  'Single  Tax'  is  misnamed.  It  is  neither  a  tax 
on  land  nor  'land-value.'  It  proposes  abolition  of  all 
taxes  whatsoever  and  to  appropriate  space-rent,  exclu- 
sively, which  is  always  proportionate  to  the  population 
surrounding,  who  set  up  a  demand  for  use  of  any  given 
space.  Space-rent  equals  the  advantage-value  its  occu- 
pant may  enjoy  over  the  occupant  of  the  least  advantageous 
space.  A  million  dollar  acre-space  offers  a  million  times 
more  advantage  or  opportunity  than  a  dollar  acre-space 
and  the  respective  rentals  would  be  as  a  million  to  one. 
Since  every  citizen  occupies  space,  each  would  contribute 
to  or  compensate,  society  in  proportion  as  he  was  advan- 
taged or  benefitted  by  society." 

Following  is  the  amendment  to  be  voted  on  March  1st, 
1931,  if  sufficient  signers  to  the  petition  are  secured. 

"Section  1  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  shall  be  and  hereby  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  1.  From  March,  1,  1931,  to  and  until  March  1, 
1935,  all  revenues  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  state, 
county,  municipal  and  district  government  shall  be  raised 
by  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of  improvements 
in  or  on  it,  and  thereafter  the  full  rental  value  of  land, 
irrespective  of  improvements,  shall  be  taken  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  government,  and  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  people  may  direct.  All  pro- 


visions of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Oregon  in  conflict 
with  this  section  are  hereby  abrogated  and  repealed  in 
so  far  as  they  conflict  herewith,  and  this  section  is  self- 
executing." 

Henry  George  Foundation  Aids 
Denver  Single  Tax  Campaign 

ID  ELI  EYING  that  the  example  of  Pittsburgh  would 
-1— *  serve  to  stimulate  interest  and  enlist  greater  support 
for  the  Single  Tax  amendment  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  Denver  on  May  21st,  William  N.  McNair,  President 
of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  and  recent  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  United  States  Senator,  traveled  to 
Denver  early  in  May  for  the  special  purpose  of  participating 
in  the  campaign  led  by  Barney  Haughey.  Mr.  McNair 
went  as  a  representative  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
and  did  very  effective  work  during  the  week  that  he  spent 
in  Colorado.  Among  the  organizations  which  he  addressed 
on  this  speaking  tour  were  the  Denver  City  Club,  the 
Builders  Exchange,  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Allied  Labor  Council. 
In  addition  to  these  engagements,  he  also  delivered  thre 
radio  addresses  and  spoke  before  smaller  labor  groups  anc 
at  outdoor  meetings. 

A  rather  remarkable  incident  in  connection  with  Mr. 
McNair's  trip  was  written  up  very  appropriately  by  Franl 
C.  Harper,  columnist  of  the  "Pittsburgh  Press".  Ir 
response  to  a  letter  from  Pittsburgh  offering  the  service 
of  Mr.  McNair,  the  Secretary  of  the  Denver  Real  Estate 
Exchange  telegraphed  that  his  organization  was  "exceed- 
ingly anxious"  to  have  the  speaker  address  their  luncheor 
on  May  15th  and  this  telegram  was  duly  confirmed  b> 
letter.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  some  representative 
of  the  landed  interests  apparently  got  busy  and  the  follow- 
ing telegram  of  cancellation  was  received  by  Secretary 
Williams  a  few  days  later: 

"Since  wiring  our  members  have  voiced  disapproval 
of  any  system  eliminating  taxes  on  personalty  or  lessen- 
ing taxes  on  improvements.  Necessary  we  cancel  arrange- 
ments for  McNair's  talk.  Please  advise  him.  Sorry." 

While  the  measure  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Denver 
was  not  a  very  radical  proposal,  involving  only  the  exemp- 
tion of  improvements  in  so  far  as  city  taxes  were  concerned 
by  gradual  steps  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  it  brought 
forth  a  bitter  editorial  attack  by  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
campaign  apparently  aroused  pretty  strong  feelings  in 
certain  quarters.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  McNair  met  with  a 
very  cordial  reception  wherever  he  appeared  and  reported 
that  quite  a  number  of  business  men,  as  well  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  labor  element,  had  expressed  themselves 
favorably  and  seemed  quite  ready  to  admit  that  Denver 
would  do  well  to  follow  Pittsburgh's  lead  and  go  even 
further  by  adopting  the  measure  submitted  which  would 
completely  exempt  improvements  from  city  taxes. 
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The  amendment  voted  on  May  24  resulted  in  6,000  for, 
to  30,000  against.  All  amendments  were  defeated. 

Barney  Haughey  writes: 

"We  think  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  this  campaign 
and  in  the  next  few  days  I  will  prepare  a  letter  to  all  of 
our  friends  telling  them  what  we  have  learned  and  what 
our  plans  for  the  future  will  be." 

The  Henry  George  Congress 

JUBILEE    CELEBRATION    TO    ATTRACT    MANY 
PROMINENT  SINGLE  TAKERS 

KEEN  interest  is  already  being  evinced  by  prominent 
single  taxers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  in  the 
approaching  Jubilee  Celebration  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Henry  George  Congress,  scheduled  for  Pittsburgh,  Sep- 
tember 23d  to  25th.  In  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
the  Convention  Committee  is  planning  to  issue  to  the 
delegates  attractive  badges  with  a  bronze  or  gold  plated 
medal  designed  especially  for  this  occasion,  which  will 
make  a  very  desirable  souvenir. 

Having  uppermost  in  mind  the  attendance  goal  of  five 
hundred,  an  unusually  large  and  representative  Conven- 
tion Committee  has  been  named  this  year  and  every  effort 
will  be  exerted  by  the  Committee  to  bring  to  Pittsburgh 
good  delegations  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
The  National  Convention  Committee,  William  N.  McNair, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chairman,  has  been  appointed,  with  the 
following  persons  as  members: 

Henry  Ware  Allen,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Herbert  C.  Allen, 
Asheville,  N.  C.;  Will  Atkinson,  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.; 
Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Jr.,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Henry  P. 
Boynton,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Katherine  E.  Bradley,  Olean, 
N.  Y.;  Andrew  P.  Canning,  Chicago,  111.;  Alfred  N. 
Chandler,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Miss  Joan  Chaffe,  New  Orleans; 
Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen,  Philadelphia;  Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.;  Thomas  B.  Craig,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  W.  L.  Crosman,  Revere,  Mass.;  Otto  Cullman, 
Chicago,  111.;  Samuel  Danziger,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  H. 
Dillard,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Mark  M.  Dintenfass,  Pali- 
sade, N.  J.;  George  H.  Duncan,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.; 
Charles  R.  Eckert,  Beaver,  Pa.;  James  B.  Ellery,  Erie,  Pa.; 
Hon.  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Clayton  J. 
Ewing,  Chicago,  111.;  James  C.  Fuller,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Frank  W.  Garrison,  Southwest  Harbor,  Me.;  Charles  H. 
Ingersoll,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Frederick  F.  Ingram, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Emil  O.  Jorgensen,  Chicago,  111.;  Gerrit 
J.  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Grace  A.  Johnston,  Berkely, 
Cal.;  Ervin  Kauffman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  Frank  Kelly, 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  Fenton  Lawson,  Cincinnati,  O.;  J.  C. 
Lincoln,  Cleveland,  O.;  Herman  G.  Loew,  New  York 
City;  Robert  C.  Macauley,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Mary 
Holmes  Martin,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  J.  Mulligan,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.;  John  M. 


Moore,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  James  F.  Morton,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  John  S.  McLean,  Columbus,  Ohio;  John  Emery 
McLean,  Fairhope,  Ala.;  Fay  Lewis,  Rockford,  111.; 
Joseph  Dana  Miller,  New  York  City;  Mark  Millikin, 
Hamilton,  Ohio;  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.; 
Charles  J.  Ogle,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Harry  W.  Olney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Chester  C.  Platt,  Rye,  N.  Y.;  James  H. 
McGill,  Valparaiso,  Ind.;  Billy  Radcliffe,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Ray  Robson,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Charles  B.  Rogers, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  Jennie  A.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Charlotte  Schetter,  New  York  City;  Alex  Y.  Scott,  Rose- 
dale,  Miss.;  Henry  G.  Seaver,  Westfield,  N.  J.;  George 
J.  Shaffer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr., 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.;  Bolton  Smith,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Walter  G.  Stewart,  Reading,  Pa.;  Frank  Stephens,  Arden, 
Del.;  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Edgemoor,  Del.;  Hon.  S.  A. 
Stockwell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Harold  Sudell,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Lucy  Swanton,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Ambrose 
H.  Swope,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Alan  C.  Thompson,  Toronto, 
Canada;  Henry  L.  Tideman,  Chicago,  111.;  N.  A.  Vyne, 
Camp  Verde,  Ariz.;  Oliver  McKnight,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Paul  de  Moll,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edward  White,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Harry  H.  Willock,  Lillian,  Ala.;  August 
Williges,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  local  Convention  Committee,  upon  whom  will  fall 
the  duty  of  carrying  through  the  local  arrangements,  for 
the  gathering,  consists  of  the  following,  all  of  whom  are 
affiliated  with  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
is  actively  cooperating  with  a  view  to  making  the  Congress 
a  great  success: 

Prof.  J.  B.  Alemany,  Ward  Bonsall,  Janet  L.  Brownlee, 

A.  J.  Demnler,  Walter  R.  Demnler,  H.  B.  Emigh,  William 

B.  Foster,  Dr.  F.  E.  Luke,  John  M.  Henry,  G.  Brown  Hill, 

C.  V.  Horn,  George  P.  Loomis,    John    Mellor,    Paul  G. 
McClelland,  B.  B.  McGinnis,  W.  S.   McMahon,  M.  Mc- 
Neill,  Hugo  W.  Noren,  E.  W.  Pittman,  Charles  A.  Poth, 
Mark  F.  Roberts,  William  Robinson,  Harry  G.  Samson, 
William  E.  Schoyer,  William  Scott,  Cornelius  D.  Scully, 
Ralph  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  Wallace  Stewart,  Sidney  A.  Teller, 
David  J.  Terry,  John  W.  Treiber,  Carl  Van  der  Voort, 
William  J.  Van  Essen,  George  W.  Wakefield. 

Departing  somewhat  from  the  practice  at  the  previous 
annual  gatherings,  it  is  planned  to  feature  at  Pittsburgh  the 
Conference  idea.  Aside  from  the  public  meeting  and  the 
annual  banquet  and  luncheons,  the  sessions  will  be  largely 
devoted  to  intimate  discussions  of  vital  problems,  of  policy 
and  method,  with  a  minimum  of  formal  addresses.  An 
opportunity  will  be  given,  however,  for  the  Conference 
to  hear,  at  least  briefly,  from  most  of  the  leading  figures  in 
the  Single  Tax  movement,  many  of  whom  have  already 
assured  the  Committee  of  their  purpose  to  attend.  As 
quite  a  number  of  the  official  members  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  including  President  George  E.  Evans,  will 
attend  the  International  Conference  at  Edinburgh,  the 
Henry  George  Congress  will  be  favored  with  reports  cover- 
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ing  the  very  latest  first-hand  news  with  regard  to  the  more 
important  developments  in  the  international  field. 

The  Greater  William  Penn  Hotel,  which  is  described  as 
the  largest  hotel  in  the  world  outside  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  May  8th. 
Needless  to  say  it  will  afford  admirable  facilities  for  the 
Conference,  and  the  rates  quoted  for  Convention  guests 
are  fortunately  quite  reasonable.  At  this  date  the  Con- 
vention program  is  in  a  very  tentative  form,  but  detailed 
information  will  soon  be  available  and  the  regular  Congress 
invitations  will  be  issued  from  the  Pittsburgh  headquarters 
of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  during  the  month  of  June. 

James  F.  Morton  at 

Schuylerville,   N.  Y. 

A  LOT  was  learned  by  those  who  knew  something  about 
•**•  Single  Tax  on  land  values  at  the  Single  Tax  dinner 
meeting  in  the  Masonic  Temple  last  evening;  something 
was  learned  by  those  who  knew  nothing  about  it;  and 
the  memories  of  those  who  both  knew  something  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject,  were  refreshed  when  James  F. 
Morton,  curator  of  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  museum  and  strong 
advocate  for  the  universal  trial  of  the  tax  theory,  and  a 
few  local  and  out-of-town  questioners  presented  the  Henry 
George  proposition  to  a  gathering  numbering  upwards  of 
seventy,  including  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Morton  is  a  convincing  speaker  and  his  listeners 
were  well  entertained  and  instructed  in  the  session  that 
started  just  before  8  o'clock  and  continued  until  well  after 
10. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Bullard  had  brought  the  speaker  to  the  com- 
munity and  had  made  arrangements  with  the  committee, 
comprising  J.  B.  Deyoe,  J.  H.  Fake  and  T.  Kenneth  Bullard, 
for  the  excellent  dinner  served  by  Mrs.  John  T.  Campbell, 
proprietress  of  the  Campbell  Tea  Room. 

Dr.  Bullard  sat  at  the  speaker's  table  with  the  guest  of 
the  evening.  The  doctor  is  a  well-known  local  adherent 
of  Singje  Tax. 

Curator  Morton  presented  in  rapid  order  many  items 
of  interest  in  regard  to  Single  Tax,  touching  upon  its  mis- 
understanding, the  taking  off  of  taxes  by  its  adoption, 
calling  it  the  only  method  of  collecting  social  revenue, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  union  of  activities  making  for  strength 
in  relation  to  united  efforts  along  Single  Tax  lines. 

Further,  he  spoke  of  the  steps  in  the  progress  of  life, 
depicting  various  stages  of  development,  the  justification 
for  the  state,  the  imperfections  in  the  development  of 
society  through  the  ages,  the  different  forms  of  government, 
proving  that  representative  government  is  the  highest 
type,  and  then  going  into  the  matter  of  religious  freedom 
in  the  state,  the  cramping  of  the  individual  in  his  devel- 
opment, taxation  and  rights  of  society,  raising  taxes  be- 
cause of  industry,  and  other  analogous  subjects  bearing 
on  the  justification  for  Single  Tax. 


A  Preposterous  Canard 

PROGRESS  of  the  Single  Tax  idea  will  be  reviewe 
-"-  at  a  meeting  at  Edinburg  this  summer  of  an  inte 
national  body  formed  to  advocate  the  principle. 

That  it  is  holding  its  own  in  territory  where  it  wa 
adopted  long  ago,  but  that  not  much  new  territory  has 
been  invaded  for  some  years,  will  probably  be  indicated 
by  the  representation  at  the  gathering  in  which  twenty- 
six  countries  are  invited  to  take  part.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  favor  with  which  it  had  been 
received  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  was  repeatedly 
cited  for  the  encouragement  of  its  champions.  It  still 
has  a  vogue  there  and,  as  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected, 
the  new  capital  of  the  Australian  Federation,  Canberra, 
obtains  its  revenue  from  this  form  of  taxation.  Intro- 
duced in  South  America,  it  has  made  some  progress  in 
Uruguay  and  Brazil,  forms  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  one 
political  party  in  Argentina  and  has  some  prevalence  in 
the  Transvaal  in  Africa. 

For  the  most  part,  it  seems  to  be  utilized  under  optional 
sanction  in  local  taxation,  and  Denmark  is  said  to  be  the 
first  country  resorting  to  it  in  national  taxation,  though 
recognition  for  taxing  the  "unearned  increment"  seems 
to  be  given  in  a  clause  of  the  German  Republic's  Consti- 
tution, declaring  that  "increase  in  land  values  not  due 
to  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  must  be  used  for  com- 
munity benefit." 

Compared,  however,  with  the  advance  predicted  for 
it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  principle  remains  virtually 
static.  There  was  a  time  in  the  United  States  when  an 
academic  belief  in  the  Single  Tax  was  included  among  the 
articles  of  faith  of  everybody  with  the  slightest  claim  to 
progressive  and  liberal  thought  in  public  affairs.  In  the 
case  of  some  men  it  was  the  only  point  on  which  such  a 
claim  could  ever  be  based  and  a  vague  confidence  that  it 
was  the  "coming  thing"  permeated  to  all  classes  of  society. 

A  magnate  of  large  wealth,  who  included  it  among  his 
publicly  catalogued  convictions,  once  had  occasion  to 
buy  up  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses  of  a  central 
western  state's  legislature,  in  insuring  the  defeat  of  a 
measure  opposed  by  big  business.  The  happy  thought 
came  to  him  that  before  releasing  his  hold  he  might  do 
something  for  his  pet  reform  fad  and  the  ultimate  regener- 
ation of  society  by  instructing  his  lobbyists  to  jam  a  sweep- 
ing Single  Tax  measure  through  his  purchased  legislative 
bodies  as  soon  as  his  major  bill  was  out  of  the  way. 

The  Single  Tax  got  through  one  house  with  an  immediate 
effect  clause  and  through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in 
the  other,  with  an  overwhelming  vote,  when  the  realty 
interests  of  important  cities  heard  about  it  and  swooped 
down  on  the  capital  in  swift  special  trains,  the  triumphant 
forward  movement  in  uplift  being  permanently  arrested. 
This  was  the  farthest  point  ever  reached  in  any  state  of 
the^Union  by  a  Single  Tax  proposal  of  state-wide  effect. 
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Even  the  man  who,  without  knowing  a  thing  about  it, 
ised  always  to  say,  "Yes,  of  course,  I  think  the  Single 
Tax  a  good  thing,  but —  "  has  almost  disappeared.  Once 

subject  of  prodigious  discussion  in  all  its  intricacies  and 
>hases  by  men  who  did  know  all  about  it,  the  Single  Tax 
low  receives  even  mention  only  occasionally. 

— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

The  Landlord  Gets  The  Benefit 

LJENRY  GEORGE  would  have  chuckled  to  read   a 
*•  •*•  recent  financial  item  of  news  from  New  York. 

The  Chrysler  people  are  putting  up  a  68-story  sky- 
craper  in  that  city,  on  ground  leased  from  the  Cooper 
Jnion. 

Seventy  years  ago,  because  of  the  educational  and  charit- 
able work  of  that  organization,  the  New  York  legislature 
xempted  its  property  from  taxation. 

But  though  the  city  gets  no  taxes  from  the  Chrysler 
company,  that  concern,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
must  pay  a  sum  practically  equivalent  to  the  taxes  to  the 
Turners  of  the  ground — the  Cooper  Union. 

Henry  George  insisted  that  any  reduction  or  exemp- 

ion  of  land  values  from  taxation  profited  the  landlord 

alone,  since  he  charged  all  the  traffic  would  bear,  anyway. 

Here,  a  generation  after  the  death  of  the  great  Single- 

faxer,  comes  pretty  strong  evidence  that  he  was  right. 

Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mexico 

\yl7E  have  received  a  fortnightly  Review  "MAN," 
•  •  from  Mexico  City.  Its  director  is  Engineer  M. 
Rolland.  This  Review  advocates  the  doctrines  of 
ienry  George  and  is  the  organ  of  the  "Georgist  Union" 
n  the  Mexican  Capital.  Its  headquarters  are  at  444  Chap- 
ultepec  Avenue,  Mexico  City. 

Our  Mexican  brothers  are  developing  an  important 
campaign  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Georgist  doctrine.  They 
aegan  in  1921  and  are  today  more  ardent  than  ever  in  their 
campaign.  Under  the  very  special  conditions  which  this 
country  is  now  going  through,  with  its  grave  and  unsolved 
agrarian  problem,  and  with  the  important  and  delicate 
questions  related  to  the  foreign  control  of  its  petroleum 
resources,  the  activities  of  our  Mexican  friends  may  have 
very  beneficial  results  in  effecting  a  just  and  rational 
solution. 

— Ceorgist  Tribune,  Buenos  Aires  (Translation). 

\  PENSION  for  ex-presidents  is  being  advocated  on 
•**•  the  ground  that  it  is  beneath  ex-presidential  dignity 
to  look  for  a  job  and  take  chances  on  being  turned  down. 
But  what  else  does  an  ex-president  deserve  who  while  in 
office  made  no  effort  toward  removing  the  cause  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty?  The  economic  system  which  he 
considered  good  enough  for  his  fellow-citizens  ought  to  be 
good  enough  for  him.  — American  Economic  League. 


Land  Prices 

f"*HE  management  of  a  large  group  of  foreclosed  farms 
•*•  in  the  Middle  West  reports  the  sale  this  spring  of 
more  than  a  dozen  farms  at  "  profitable  figures."  Pre- 
sumably this  means  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  equity  in  the 
farms  plus  the  expense  of  carrying  and  maintaining  them 
since  their  foreclosure.  These  prices  were  better  than  were 
offered  a  year  ago. 

The  management  of  this  particular  group  of  farms 
believes  that  land  prices  are  due  to  go  higher.  It  be- 
lieves also  that  they  should. 

"  Land  prices  have  been  either  declining  or  stationary 
for  the  past  eight  years,"  it  states.  "  An  upturn  should 
not  be  far  off.  The  supply  of  farm  land  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  involving  considerable  time  and  cost. 
Meanwhile,  farming  conditions  are  growing  better  and  the 
pressure  of  population  is  becoming  greater  in  this  country. 
Sometime  in  the  future  we  shall  probably  look  back  and 
see  that  the  land  prices  of  the  present  represented  a 
bargain." 

In  contrast  with  this  opinion  is  another,  perhaps  best 
expressed  by  an  Illinois  landowner,  who  has  three  good 
farms. 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  land  prices  to 
increase  at  present,"  he  said.  "  That  may  sound  strange, 
coming  from  a  man  who  has  most  of  his  capital  invested 
in  land,  but  I  am  not  looking  at  it  exactly  from  a  personal 
standpoint.  Land  prices  are  now  at  about  the  point 
where  a  good  farmer  can  earn  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the 
investment.  If  they  advance,  without  an  equivalent 
advance  in  the  prices  of  farm  products,  it  will  only  tend  to 
provoke  discouragement. 

"  In  the  case  of  rented  farms  the  landowner  would  have 
to  exact  a  higher  rental  to  keep  his  returns  in  adjustment 
with  the  capital  investment  represented  by  his  land. 
The  young  fellow  now  farming  as  a  tenant,  but  who  hopes 
some  day  to  become  a  landowner,  would  see  his  hope 
moving  farther  away.  Naturally  he  would  become  dis- 
couraged. Good  tenants  are  not  any  too  numerous  now. 
We  can  hardly  afford  to  reduce  their  number  if  we  want 
our  land  farmed  right. 

"  An  increase  in  land  values,  too,  would  hinder  the 
reorganization,  now  going  on,  of  farms  into  units  better 
adapted  in  size  and  situation  to  farming  under  the  new 
conditions.  Besides  it  would  simply  be  an  invitation  to 
higher  taxes,  and  we're  paying  about  all  was  can  stand 
now. 

"I'm  not  sure,  either,  that  the  old  process  of  advancing 
land  values  was  so  good  for  us  as  some  think.  It  did  not 
contribute  to  a  permanent  agriculture— rather  it  had  an 
opposite  effect.  There  was  always  the  temptation  to  sell 
out  and  take  the  profit  that  had  accumulated.  It  encour- 
aged speculative  buying  of  land  by  townspeople  who  had 
no  intention  of  farming  it  themselves  but  bought  it  for 
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the  same  reason  many  have  recently  been  buying  stocks. 
Besides,  there  was  always  the  danger  of  prices  outrun- 
ning earning  capacity,  as  they  did  in  the  war  boom,  with 
all  the  consequent  grief. 

"  I'm  inclined  to  think  an  attitude  that  looks  more  for 
profits  in  a  well-planned  use  of  land,  rather  than  an  in- 
crease in  its  value,  is  better  for  us.  Of  course,  if  the  prices 
of  farm  products  generally  go  up,  probably  nothing  can 
be  done  to  prevent  the  prices  of  good  farm  land  increasing. 
But  I  don't  believe  anything  should  be  done  to  stimulate 
that  increase." 

History  in  this  country  supports  those  who  feel  that 
land  values  should  advance.  The  traditional  American 
attitude  toward  agriculture  accepted  it  as  a  good  thing. 
In  all  liklihood  that  is  the  prevailing  view  today.  Almost 
everyone  likes  to  feel  that  his  investment  is  increasing  in 
value.  But  there  is  a  growing  disposition — the  reasoning 
of  the  Illinois  landowner  is  an  example  of  it — to  question 
some  of  the  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  to  apply  to 
them  the  test  of  cause  and  effect.  That  also  is  a  good 
thing.  —  The  Country  Gentleman,  for  May. 

Money  in  Abundance  for 

the  City's  Needs 

THE  following  letter  from  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher, 
addressed  to  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York,  explains  itself: 

"This  is  my  first  opportunity  of  answering  Mr.  Booth's 
letter  of  the  17th. 

"He  requests  my  suggestion  for  a  solution  of  the  financial 
problem  confronting  this  City  in  relation  to  the  transit, 
school,  port  of  New  York  and  other  questions.  All  these 
improvements  will  require  the  expenditure  of  a  half  billion 
dollars  at  least,  and,  of  course,  the  constitutional  debt 
limit  stands  in  the  way.  My  suggestion  will  not  add  one 
dollar  to  our  already  enormous  debt,  nor  will  it  entail  the 
payment  of  any  interest  that  will  at  least  double  the  amount 
borrowed,  thus  mortgaging  unborn  generations. 

"The  assessed  land  values  of  New  York  City  amount  to 
about  seven  billions  of  dollars,  the  actual  values  probably 
being  ten  billions.  Every  cent  of  this  value  was  made 
by  the  seven  million  people  that  are  living  and  working 
in  and  around  the  City.  In  other  words,  the  mere  presence 
of  the  population  makes  the  land  values,  so  that  they  could 
be  properly  called  '  People  Values.'  The  annual  ground 
rent,  based  on  the  rate  charged  by  Trinity  Church,  Sailors 
Snug  Harbor,  the  Astor  Estate  and  other  large  land  owners, 
is  about  900  million  dollars.  The  City  actually  collects 
of  this  sum  about  200  millions.  This  leaves  a  margin  of 
about  700  millions,  all  of  it  going  to  land  owners  who  made 
only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  land  value.  If  the  City 
collected  only  one-third  of  the  700  millions  and  allowed 
the  land  owners  to  retain  all  the  rest  its  financial  problems 
would  all  be  solved. 

"Of  course,  this  is  the  Single  Tax.  Whatever  the  name, 
the  only  questions  a  patriotic  citizen  should  ask  himself 
is — Is  it  just,  is  it  feasible  and  will  it  produce  the  revenue? 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  '  yes '  is  the  correct 
answer  to  all  the  three  questions." 


Tolstoy  and  His  Work 

[EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  CHARLES   G§ 

BALDWIN  AT  THE  TOLSTOY  CENTENARY  HELD  UNDER 

THE    AUSPICES   OF   THE    MARYLAND   TAX 

REFORM    ASSOCIATION] 

/CHARLES  DICKENS  (whom  Tolstoy  frequently 
^-"'  quotes)  portrayed  the  miseries  and  joys  of  poverty, 
and  himself  sought  and  obtained  riches. 

Tolstoy  portrayed  the  miseries  and  joys  of  riches  and 
himself  sought  poverty. 

Henry  George,  acquainted  with  poverty  by  experience, 
sought  wealth  for  all  as  distinguished  from  riches  for  any, 
and  devised  a  practical  method  of  attaining  his  object. 

These  three  great  philosophers  agree  in  this — that  our 
economic  welfare  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  our 
happiness. 

Tolstoy  recognized  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy  and 
method  of  Henry  George. 

Incidentally,  all  three  of  these  great  original  thinkers 
and  teachers  recognized  the  wisdom,  chivalry  and  meek- 
ness of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  soldiers,  and  states- 
men, David,  King  of  Israel,  who  said,  "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  but  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
men." 

In  order  to  appraise  the  value  of  Tolstoy's  views  it  may 
be  helpful  to  consider  for  a  moment  his  character  as  a  man. 

Henry  George,  being  himself  always  a  victim  of  poverty, 
might  be  charged  with  an  unjustifiable  bias  against  the 
rich,  but  Tolstoy,  who  was  a  rich  man,  is  not  open  to  this 
criticism.  If  Tolstoy  condemns  riches,  it  is  not  by  reason 
of  any  envy  of  the  rich,  or  the  pinch  of  poverty. 

No  matter  what  form  of  government,  if  it  fails  to  do 
its  chief  duty,  it  fails  just  as  badly  as  any  other  form  of 
government. 

Tolstoy  did  not  share  the  revolutionary  zeal  of  those 
who  opposed  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Czar. 

He  pointed  out  that  Europe  and  America  had  succeeded 
in  diminishing  neither  poverty  nor  excessive  riches  by 
changes  in  their  form  of  government. 

Tolstoy's  life  presents  strange  paradoxes  upon  the 
surface,  but  his  influence  is  greatly  increased  when  we 
examine  these  and  find  beneath  only  consistent  growth 
and  development  in  spite  of  a  hostile  environment. 

Fruit  trees  planted  in  rocky  soil  give  more  fruit  than 
those  in  rich  soil. 

Perhaps  there  is  space  to  examine  briefly  a  few  of  these 
paradoxes. 

Tolstoy  was  descended  from  a  friend  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  a  petted  nobleman  with  large  estates  and  high  rank, 
with  access  to  the  Czars,  and  he  was  a  successful  soldier 
in  the  greatest  army  then  known,  and  yet  he  was  a  benign- 
ant anarchist. 

He  was  rich  by  his  own  inheritance  and  by  his  own  liter- 
ary work,  and  yet  he  was  a  common  laborer  with  his  hands. 
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His  anarchy  is  explained  by  his  Christianity.  His 
dngdom  was  not  founded  upon  arbitrary  power  but  upon 
:he  kingdom  of  service. 

Tolstoy  in  his  work,  "  A  Great  Iniquity,"  gives  the 
listory  of  taxation,  and  shows  that  any  form  of  govern- 
nent  might,  if  it  would,  collect  the  rent  of  land  and  expend 
t  for  the  benefit  of  society.  This  is  its  chief  service,  and 
f  it  does  more,  it  robs,  and  if  it  does  less,  it  encourages 
theft. 

In  his  view  the  world  was  one  huge  family,  all  men  were 
>rothers,  and  if  some  were  enslaved  and  robbed  none  could 
rejoice,  no  matter  how  serviceable  and  wise  might  be  his 
ocal  government. 

So  his  anarchy  was  benignant  like  that  of  Jesus  when  He 
jroke  the  Sunday  law  and  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
when  He  failed  to  prosecute  an  adulterous  woman. 

Another  Tolstoyan  paradox  was  his  love  for  manual 
abor.  Here  he  seemed  a  better  Christian  than  Christ. 
3aul  could  no  longer  practice  law,  because  lawyers,  as 
part  of  the  boasted  jurisprudence  of  Rome,  had  crucified 
fesus.  Paul  must  share  the  ostracism  of  all  Christians, 
and  he  fell  back  on  tent-making  as  a  trade  not  inconsistent 
with  Christianity.  Jesus  had  raised  religion  and  medicine 
above  the  pagan  era  of  human  sacrifice,  and  of  all  the 
earned  professions  that  of  the  law  refused  then,  as  it  does 
now,  to  follow  his  teaching. 

Tolstoy  had  labored  to  free  the  serfs.  He  must  labor 
to  share  their  labors,  to  teach  them  how  to  find  "  the  yoke 
that  was  easy  and  the  burden  that  was  light."  When, 
Dehold,  a  great  light  shown  around  and  about  him,  and 
found  that  he  could  teach  the  manual  laborer  nothing. 
3irth,  marriage,  and  death  were  no  mystery  to  the  manual 
aborer,  and  he,  Tolstoy,  a  parasite,  as  he  delighted  to  call 
limself,  had  to  learn  this  manual  labor  and  from  laborers 
the  answer  to  the  riddles  of  Life.  He,  a  parasite,  must 
also  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  years  of  idleness.  He 
:ound  the  roots  of  all  art  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasants, 
tfere  was  the  answer  to  this  paradox — Liberty  for  leisure 
is  a  call  to  labor. 

He  invited  his  wife  and  family  to  labor  and  to  the  same 
hope  of  immortality,  and  when  they  declined  he  gave 
them  all  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and,  with  no  place  to  lay 
his  head  as  an  old  man,  marched  out  alone  to  face  death 
as  did  Moses. 

"  Life's  only  happiness  was  in  doing  good  for  the  whole 
world."  This  sums  up  Tolstoy. 

You  may  say  this  wordly,  sensual  and  violent  youth 
having  drunk  life's  sweets  to  the  dregs  leaves  only  its  dregs 
of  labor  and  lonesomeness  for  others. 

The  answer  is  "Yes,  so  it  was,"  but  he  was  a  victim  of 
unjust  social  conditions  which  forced  unearned  riches  upon 
him  and  made  him  and  the  undeservedly  poor  a  menace 
and  burden  to  society,  and  he  righted  his  own  life  at  fearful 
cost  and  taught  humanity  how  to  save  itself  this  suffering. 


He  was  noble,  rich,  famous,  honored,  courted,  petted, 
and  beloved,  and  yet  chose  to  be  a  plebeian,  a  laborer. 

Yes,  you  say,  but  he  had  no  anxiety  because  his  wife 
was  offered  his  riches  for  his  benefit.  How  do  you  know? 
His  tragic  end  indicates  his  sincerity.  His  deepest  despair 
came  from  the  charges  that  he  wore  a  silk  shirt  under  a 
laborer's  smock. 

Many  artists  have  an  artistic  conscience.  Tolstoy 
sought  to  make  his  artistic  conscience  coincide  with  his 
human  conscience. 

He  does  not  betray  his  caste,  but  exalts  it. 

Anna  Karenina  stands  beside  the  adulterous  woman 
rescued  by  Jesus.  Both  women  are  beloved  of  all  human- 
ity. Both  victims  of  an  unjust  system.  Both  marked 
with  a  grace  which  was  borne  of  God,  who  is  too  pure  to 
behold  iniquity. 

Just  a  word  to  call  to  witness  the  crowning  beauty  of 
Tolstoy's  honesty  and  sincerity. 

First,  his  power  to  depict  nature.  In  every  page  which 
he  wrote  one  is  impressed  with  the  superb  beauty  of  his 
picture,  its  real  realism  as  distinguished  from  artistic 
realism. 

Second,  his  humor — so  delicate  as  hardly  to  be  traced 
in  such  characters  as  Oblensky  the  ineffectual,  lovable, 
unworthy  husband  of  Dolly.  Old  Count  Rostof,  always 
broke,  like  Mr.  Micawber.  Levin,  who  must  provoke 
a  smile  much  as  did  David  Copperfield  in  his  love  for  Dora, 
however  sincere  was  that  affection.  And  Pierre,  a  fine 
contrast  on  the  battle  field. 

Third,  his  pathos,  which  far  excels  anything  in  literature. 
Even  Charles  Dickens  pales  somewhat  in  the  stolen  visit 
of  Anna  Karenina  to  her  little  son  after  she  had  deserted 
her  husband. 

It  is  such  supreme  powers  as  these — the  love  of  nature, 
the  gift  of  humor,  the  power  of  pathos,  that  are  promised 
to  all  who  will  follow  the  straight  and  narrow  path  laid 
out  by  Henry  George. 

TDEOPLE  in  the  mass  do  not  work  out  their  economic 
*•  or  social  problems.  They  are  either  too  busy  or  too 
indifferent  and  so  accept  whatever  fashionable  opinion 
may  be  handed  down  to  them.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
run  along  with  stylish  ideas  and  so  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  considered  queer. 

— Arizona  Single  Taxer. 

SAID  CHIEF  KEMAH  of  the  Arizona  Mojaves,  contemptu- 
ously, to  a  New  York  author  of  Indian  lore,  "Any 
desert  in  New  York?"  Experience  taught  the  chief  that 
the  wide  wastes  are  the  only  open  spaces  still  free  to  human 
habitation  and  subsistence.  Elsewhere,  white  and  brown 
pay  toll  to  a  rapidly  growing  landed  aristocracy  who  "saw 
it  first."  The  Indian  still  lives  up  to  Patrick  Henry's 
religion  of  freedom  and  is  singing  the  Death  Chant. 

— Arizona  Single  Taxer. 
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Two  Towns'  Tax  Experiments 

FOR  many  years  the  town  of  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  bor- 
dering on  the  District  of  Columbia,  had  assessed 
land  at  two-thirds  of  its  value  for  taxation,  and  improve- 
ments at  one-third.  Personal  property  is  entirely  exempt. 
Recently  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  was  made. 
Land  assessments  have  been  increased  to  three-fourths 
and  improvement  assessments  reduced  to  one-fourth.  In 
the  meantime  the  town  has  grown  from  an  ordinary  subur- 
ban development  to  a  little  city  of  8,000  people. 

Another  wideawake  place  on  the  Washington  border  is 
Capitol  Heights,  Va.  There  all  local  taxes  are  laid  on  land 
values  alone  and  the  town  is  prospering. 

With  two  such  object  lessons  close  at  hand  one  would 
think  Representatives  and  Senators  who  insist  on  manag- 
ing Washington's  local  affairs  and  who  deny  the  city  home 
rule  would  learn  a  few  lessons  in  statesmanship.  But 
such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  For  all  they  know 
about  it  Takoma  Park  and  Capitol  Heights  may  be  in 
China.  If  written  to  by  some  constituents  perhaps  they 
might  be  persuaded  to  observe  some  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful taxing  experiments  being  made  almost  under  their 
noses. 

Real  Commercial  Statecraft 

TT  is  a  fundamental  mistake  to  think  that  as  a  country  we 
•••  should  produce  everything  we  consume  regardless  of 
cost,  or  that  we  will  have  any  more  industry  or  employment 
for  labor,  create  any  more  wealth  or  be  more  prosperous 
by  doing  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  country  will  have  more 
employment  for  labor  and  an  industrial  output  of  greater 
value  if  it  will  produce  the  commodities  which  it  can 
produce  most  advantageously,  and  obtain  what  other 
commodities  it  wants  by  giving  these  in  trade.  The  real 
question  is  not  that  of  finding  employment  for  labor,  but 
of  the  most  productive  employment,  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  It  is  by  producing  the  highest  net  values  that 
the  country  obtains  the  largest  returns  for  labor  and  capi- 
tal, and  it  is  a  misdirection  of  energy  to  employ  either  labor 
or  capital  otherwise. 

The  industries  which  are  most  valuable  to  a  country  are 
not  those  which  must  be  fostered  or  supported  permanently 
by  legislative  aid  in  the  home  market,  but  those  which  are 
able  to  compete  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  which 
thus  have  the  largest  possibilities  of  expansion.  The 
recent  growth  of  our  exports  in  all  quarters,  and  particularly 
of  manufactured  exports,  is  proof  that  these  possibilities 
are  important.  It  is,  however,  a  condition  of  world  trade 
that  we  shall  receive  the  products  of  other  countries  in 
exchange.  The  purchasing  power  of  every  country  is  in 
its  own  products. 

There  is  an  exaggerated  fear  of  competition  with  low 
wage  countries.  A  low  wage  country  cannot  drive  a  high 


wage  country  out  of  business  in  any  general  sense.  As  a 
rule  wages  are  low  where  labor  is  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive, either  because  it  is  unskilled  or  inexperienced  or  because 
it  is  not  provided  with  the  best  class  of  equipment.  Dens- 
ity of  population  —  labor  supply  —  also  is  a  factor,  but  a  coun- 
try with  a  dense  population  will  be  a  larger  consuming 
country  and  cannot  export  largely  without  also  importing 
largely.  Every  country  in  the  long  run  must  import  as 
much  as  it  exports,  unless  it  is  getting  the  worst  of  the 
trade  or  making  permanent  investments  abroad.  The 
industries  of  high  wage  and  low  wage  countries  will  be 
naturally  adjusted  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  complementary 
rather  than  competitive,  just  as  there  are  employments 
for  high  wage  and  low  wage  labor  in  the  same  country. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  all  the  labor  in  the  world,  of 
all  grades  and  rate  of  pay,  and  there  is  gain  to  every  c 
in  exchange  with  the  other  classes.  Moreover,  nothin; 
can  be  more  foolish  than  to  apply  high  class  labor  to  low 
class  work  of  production  which  for  any  reason  can  be  m< 
economically  done  in  some  other  place,  even  though  tha 
place  is  in  another  country.  —  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS  in 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


Ashley  Mitchell 


«  T    IBERALISM  means  the  abolition  of  all  privilege, 
•*—  '  and  the  attainment  of  equal  political  and  economic 
liberty  for  all,  irrespective  of  class." 

If  we  are  seeking  potted  policies  from  our  candidates, 
we  could  have  nothing  more  definite,  nor  reasonable,  than 
this  declaration  of  Mr.  Ashley  Mitchell,  taken  from  a 
recent  newspaper  article  by  him. 

The  statement  adequately  sums  up  Mr.  Mitchell's  out- 
look —  no  recognition  of  privilege,  but  liberty,  political 
and  economic,  for  all,  no  matter  what  their  station  in 
life.  It  would  be  hard  to  define  a  fairer  policy  then  that 
in  so  few  words;  it  would  be  equally  hard  to  find  a  better 
exponent  of  the  policy  than  Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  content 
merely  to  propound  sound  ideas,  he  is  a  man  who,  despite 
the  calls  of  business,  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  cause  of 
social  and  political  progress  to  fight  for  them  on  the  plat- 
form. Penistone  willing,  he  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  do 
his  share  in  Parliament  in  putting  them  into  operation. 
Of  his  ability  to  take  a  share  in  the  national  administra- 
tion there  is  no  doubt.  He  is  an  able  speaker,  concise 
and  always  practical,  and  one  who  does  not  confuse 
issues. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  taxation  of  land 
values,  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Yorkshire  cam- 
paigns in  connection  with  Land  Values  movement,  having 
been  chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  Land  Values  League  since 
1921  and  treasurer  of  the  International  Union  for  Land 
Values  Taxation. 

Yorkshire  (Eng.)  Observer. 
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Enter  the  Single  Tax 

[N  the  Monitor  of  January  3,  1929,  you  published  an  in- 
teresting letter  headed  "Enter  the  Single  Tax,"   refer- 
ing  to  the  inequity  of  present  methods  of  taxation. 

Your  correspondent  makes  out  a  good  case  in  favor  of 
aking  taxes  off  industry  and  enterprise,  and  placing  them 
nstead  upon  special  privilege — i.  e.,  upon  the  value  which 
ittaches  to  land  by  reason  of  the  growth  and  development 
jf  communities  in  nation,  state  and  municipality.  This 
ue  is  induced  not  only  by  the  fact  of  the  presence  and 
naterial  development  of  increasing  populations,  but  by  all 
hose  desirable  elements  that  go  to  make  for  the  "fuller" 
and  more  varied  life" — the  ideal  factors  which  someone 
las  termed  the  "imponderables."  Does  not  such  a  value 
accrue  to  the  community  rather  than  to  the  individual? 

The  present  cumbersome,  wasteful  and  inadequate 
methods  of  imposing  and  collecting  the  public  revenues, 
with  their  ill-effect  upon  both  Capital  and  Labor,  must 
surely  give  way  to  a  more  accurate  method;  and  given  the 
postulate  that  there  is  a  method  that  is  just  and  right  be- 
cause it  measurably  conforms  to  natural  economic  law,  it 
is  clearly  the  duty,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  self-governing 
peoples  to  find  and  apply  it.  The  plea  of  the  "Single 
Taxer"  is  for  honest  investigation  and  research. 

A  communication  of  this  kind  can,  of  course,  barely 
touch  upon  so  large  a  theme,  but  to  anyone  who  may 
be  further  interested,  a  recent  publication,  "Significant 
Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry  George, 
compiled  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  of  University 
of  Missouri,  with  an  appreciation  of  Henry  George  by 
Prof.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  is  recom- 
mended. This  is  an  inexpensive  but  well  printed  booklet 
which  will  repay  anyone  in  interest  and  information  upon 
what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  "dry"  subject. 

— 0.  A.  TOEPFERT,  in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

IF  there  is  no  better  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  human 
race  than  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth 
which  ultimately  will  pass  under  the  control  of  the  acquisi- 
tive one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population  it  might  as 
well  perish  and  let  the  earth  relapse  into  the  hands  of  its 
Creator.  — Editorial  Omaha  World-Herald. 

THAT  grinding  sound  you  hear  is  the  gnashing  of  teeth 
by  all  the  realtors  who  thought  they  were  going  to 
sell  Marion  Talley  a  farm. — F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  World. 

SAID  the  late  James  J.  Hill:  "Land  without  people 
is  a  desert.  People  without  land  are  a  mob."  He 
might  have  added  that  the  way  to  make  deserts  is  to  main- 
tain a  tax  system  which  encourages  withholding  of  land 
from  use  and  discourages  its  use,  the  kind  of  tax  system, 
it  might  be  said,  advocated  by  "professional  economists," 
like  Seligman  or  Ely. 


A  Back  Number  Theory 

Urged  by  a  Farm  Writer 

A  WRITER  in  the  National  Farm  News  in  speaking 
of   taxation  offers   this  suggestion:     "Somehow   the 
burden  must  be  shifted  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  and 
the  ability-to-pay  rests  wholly  with  those  who  have  a 
net  income." 

Which  proves  that  all  people  do  not  learn  from  exper- 
ience. Farmers  as  well  as  persons  in  other  occupations 
have  had  enough  experience  with  efforts  to  enforce  the 
ability-to-pay  theory  to  learn  that  it  is  impractical.  In 
some  places  they  have  learned  it,  as  in  Western  Canada 
and  in  North  Dakota,  but  throughout  the  United  States 
generally  this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer  quoted  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  if  the  government  really  performs 
useful  services  the  ones  to  pay  therefor  are  those  who  get 
the  benefits.  If  it  performs  no  useful  service,  then  no  one 
should  pay  or  be  required  to  pay.  In  either  case  there  is 
no  excuse  for  taking  money  from  anyone  on  the  ground 
that  he  can  afford  it.  If  the  government  by  any  act  puts 
money  in  a  citizen's  pocket  which  he  has  not  earned  through 
any  act  of  his  own,  that  citizen  will  be  a  beneficiary  of  what 
the  government  has  done  and,  whatever  his  net  income 
may  be,  should  bear  the  expense.  Wherever  the  govern- 
ment gives  useful  service  there  this  service  causes  an  in- 
crease in  land  values.  Residents  of  such  localities  who 
own  no  land  pay  for  these  services  in  increased  rents  to 
landowners.  To  tax  them  is  to  make  them  pay  a  second 
time  in  taxes  for  the  same  service  already  paid  for  in  rent. 
A  tax  on  land  values  only  is  the  only  equitable  way  to 
defray  the  cost  of  such  services.  Should  the  government's 
acts  cause  no  increase  in  land  values  then  these  acts  must 
either  be  unnecessary  or  harmful  and  should  be  stopped. 
In  neither  case  is  the  ability-to-pay  theory  justified. 

The  National  Farm  News  writer  should  wake  up.  Other- 
wise we  may  find  him  writing  some  day  an  article  of  the 
urgent  need  of  suppressing  witchcraft,  or  that  Spain  be 
driven  out  of  Cuba  or  the  need  of  woman  suffrage  or  some- 
thing else  that  is  just  as  up  to  date  as  the  ability-to-pay 
doctrine. 

— American  Economic  League,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

K.  P.  ALEXANDER  DROPS  INTO  VERSE 
"If  You  Must  Talk"  is  the  title  of  a  43-page  pamphlet  containing 
what  the  author  calls  in  his  sub-title  "  Some  Metrical  Cullings  From 
the  Years,"  and  is  from  our  old  friend,  K.  P.  Alexander,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

These  verses  are  intellectual  and  philosophical  rather  than  imagina- 
tive. But  they  are  at  least  thought-provoking.  The  author  has  not 
brushed  aside  the  problems  of  life  for  easy  contentment,  but  has  sub- 
mitted them  to  profound  questioning. 

J.  D.  M. 
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JORGENSEN'S  HAMMER  BLOW 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  some  26  pages  in  stiff  covers  from 
Emil  O.  Jorgensen  consisting  of  an  "  open  letter  "  from  that  gentleman 
to  Supt.  William  J.  Bogan,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  giving  reasons 
why  the  "  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics,"  by  Ely  and  Wicker, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  Chicago.  The  Ely  and 
Wicker  text  is  also  being  used  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Memphis,  Milwaukee  and  many  other  large  American  cities. 

Mr.  Jorgensen  has  presented  an  amazing  series  of  contradictions 
between  the  present  teachings  of  Prof.  Ely  and  those  contained  in  his 
earlier  works.  And  while  one  may  change  his  opinions,  and  should 
not  on  that  account  be  open  to  charges  of  corruption  or  inconsistency, 
such  a  complete  reversal  is  almost  without  parallel.  And  on  this  account 
we  hail  this  pamphlet,  and  indeed  the  entire  work  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Cullman  and  Jorgensen,  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the  discussion  that 
has  been  aroused,  and  is  now  becoming  nation-wide,  concerning  the 
Ely  Institute  and  the  growing  perception  of  its  close  affiliation  with  the 
real  estate  interests  and  the  public  utility  corporations. 

Opposite  the  title  page  of  this  very  instructive  pamphlet  are  impor- 
tant resolutions  condemning  the  Ely  Institute,  from  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Men  Teachers,  the  National  League  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  pamphlet  are  Exhibits  A  and  B.  These 
are  reproductions  of  newspaper  articles  linking  the  Ely  Institute  with 
the  great  public  service  corporations — and  reinforcing  the  argument 
by  pictorial  examples  which  appeal  to  the  eye  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  evil  alliance. 

Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  at  20  cents  each  from  Emil  O. 
Jorgensen,  or  from  this  office. 

J.  D.  M. 

"  MIDDLETOWN  " 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price  $5.00. 

Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen  Merrell  Lynd,  the  compilers  of  the  mass 
of  civic  information  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  "  Middletown," 
have  rendered  a  conspicuous  service  to  all  those  who,  from  various 
viewpoints,  are  endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  ominous 
phenomenon  which  we  call  civilization,  and  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  possible  device  which  can  be  utilized  to  forestall  the  catastrophe 
in  which  it  seems  destined  to  terminate. 

The  life  of  a  medium  size  American  community  is  here  laid  open  with 
a  thoroughness  never  before  seriously  attempted.  The  fact  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  period  during  which  the  facts  were  gathered 
is  the  period  during  which  prosperity  reached  such  high  water  levels 
that  the  undisputed  figures  aroused  the  jealousy  of  an  awe-struck  and 
open-mouthed  world,  whose  inhabitants  could  not  understand  why 
a  population,  all  but  a  negligible  minimum  of  whom  were  "  million- 
aires," should  insist  upon  the  repayment  of  debts  incurred  in  the  tri- 
umphant struggle  to  "  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  a  phrase 
which  we  certainly  invented,  even  if  we  did  not  exemplify. 

What  light  does  "  Middletown  "  throw  on  the  per  capita  prosperity 
of  our  urban  population?  We  have  already  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis' 
estimate  that  fourteen  per  cent  of  us  are  rich  and  eighty-six  per  cent 
of  us  are  poor,  and  in  the  latter  class  he  is  understood  to  include  only 
those  whose  wages  or  incomes  fall  below  the  minimum  determined 
by  official  census  figures  as  the  lowest  sum  under  present  costs  of  living 
that  a  family  can  support  itself  in  moderate  comfort.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Secretary  Davis  was  not  trying  to  make  too  low  an 
estimate  of  American  prosperity. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Long  Arm  of  the  Job  "  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing significant  passage:  "  For  the  seven  out  of  every  ten  of 
those  gainfully  employed  who  constitute  the  working  class,  getting 
a  living  means  being  at  work  in  the  morning  anywhere  between  six- 
fifteen  and  seven-thirty  o'clock,  chiefly  seven." 

It  is  hard  to  deny,  however,  that  the  main  impression  created  by  the 
book  is  one  of  futility.  Details  of  life  are  reported  with  scrupulous 


fidelity.  But  trends  are  baffling  and  the  authors  so  indicate.  That 
they  are  incapable  of  indicating  direction  may  be  inferred,  even  some- 
what reluctantly,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  twelve-page  index  the  follow- 
ing words  do  not  appear:  "Land,"  "  Land  Value,"  "  Rent, Fenancy," 

"  Landlord;"  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  a  town  of 
the  size  of  Middletown  there  is  a  parasitic  class,  small  in  number 
but  great  in  influence  and  wealth,  which  exists  by  virtue  of  the  power 
it  possesses  to  decide  as  to  the  (onus  upon  which  the  remainder  of  the 
people  of  Middletown  shall  be  permitted  to  work  and  live. 

How  do  we  know  that  they  are  there  if  the  book  does  not  tell  us  so? 
We  know  because  all  the  concomitants  of  such  a  class  are  there-  -poverty, 
anxiety,  disemployment  and  cramped  lives,  cowering  in  an  atmos] 
of  apprehension  and  discouragement. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  blindness  of  the  authors  to  this  most  im- 
portant factor  in  urban  life,  "  Middletown  "  is  worth  any  thoughtful 
person's  perusal  if  only  to  show  the  underlying  factors  in  such  a  com- 
munity at  the  time  of  the  apex  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 


J    J.  M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM  RABBI  SILVER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  very  appreciative  review 
of  my  little  book  "  Justice  and  Judaism  "  which  appeared  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  your  splendid  publication  "Land  and  Freedom," 
marked  copy  of  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  forward  to  me  and  which  I 
received  and  read  with  intense  appreciation.  I  wish  also  to  acknowl- 
edge your  very  kind  letter  dated  April  17th,  1929.  It  was  indeed  very 
gracious  of  you  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  me. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  Henry  George's  immortal  book  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  which  I  have  read  a  number  of  years  ago,  though  I 
have  not  as  yet  read  his  "  Social  Problems."  Had  I  read  the  latter 
book  before  writing  my  book,  I  certainly  would  have  availed  myself 
of  that  profound  and  beautiful  quotation  on  justice  which  you  so  aptly 
quoted  in  your  review.  It  certainly  does  reinforce  my  main  thesis 
strongly. 

Justice  being  our  fundamental  social  ideal,  it  has  seemed  to  me  for 
a  long  time  that  among  the  outstanding  means  for  effectively  striving 
toward  the  realization  of  this  socially  redeeming  ideal  are  the  Single 
Tax,  so  immortally  taught  by  Henry  George,  and  the  Co-operative 
Movement,  which  has  been  so  ably  described  recently  by  Prof.  James 
Warbasse  in  his  "  Cooperative  Democracy." 

After  what  appears  as  mankind's  inevitable  prior  experiments  in 
State  Socialism  and  Communism,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  the 
results  of  those  experiments  become  apparent  an  increasing  number 
of  thoughtful  people  will  sooner  or  later  decide  upon  the  two  afore- 
mentioned means  as  the  best  practicable  methods  of  attaining  the 
equally  important  ideals  of  general  economic  welfare  and  individual 
freedom.  A  universal  sufficiency  of  "bread"  alone  is  not  enough. 
A  universal  sufficiency  of  real  freedom  for  the  individual  is  equally 
important  for  man's  complete  welfare.  The  last  mentioned  important 
good,  to  my  mind,  the  Socialistic  State  cannot  assure  us.  In  fact 
judging  by  our  current  Soviet  experiment  (which,  needless  to  say,  has 
our  sympathy  and  interest),  the  Socialist  State  does  not  find  the  latter 
good  at  all  important !  And  certainly  it  is  as  true  today  as  it  has  always 
been  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  .  .  . 
N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y.  MAXWELL  SILVER. 

WITH  US  TO  STAY 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Perennially  complaints  bob  up  about  the  name  "  Single  Tax  "  with 
demands  that  it  be  changed.  The  complaints  are  unwarranted.  It 
can  not  be  changed.  The  name  is  good.  It  can  be  depended  on  to 
stick.  Everybody  knows  that  "  Single  Tax  "  means  "  Henry  George," 
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id  we  want  it  repeated  until  it  arouses  curiosity  enough  to  cause 

:ople  to  read  Henry  George  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about. 

iske,  Mo.  S.  TIDEMAN. 

WASHINGTON  URGED  AS  A  CENTER  OF  AGITATION 
DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  is  no  city  in  the  country  where  an  idea  can  be  distributed  as 
xmomically  as  in  Washington.  The  Telephone  Directory  lists  500 
ssociations  with  single  party  line.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
ommerce  maintains  a  conspicuous  store,  and  other  cities  well  equipped 
fficcs,  because  that  is  a  fact. 

There  is  one  educational  endeavor  of  more  importance  and  conse- 
uence  than  all  the  others  together  and  the  nearest  suggestion  of  it 

be  found  at  the  information  booth  is  the  address  of  a  man  named 
ingleton.  There  is  a  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  here  that  deserves 
onsiderable  praise,  although  it  is  not  very  much  in  evidence  and  as  an 
ducational  factor  amounts  to  but  little.  One  could  learn  nothing 
bout  Single  Tax  here  by  casual  inquiry. 

Reforms  galore  here  are  sending  out  press  notices  and  printed  matter, 
lost  of  it  being  of  no  importance  economically,  but  the  Reform  that 
make  other  reforms  possible  is  almost  unknown  in  Washington, 
loreover,  there  is  no  city  in  the  country  that  can  be  so  easily  and 
onspicuously  exhibited  as  an  example  of  faulty  taxation.  Five  thou- 
and  people,  representing  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  visit 
Washington  every  month,  sometimes  twice  as  many,  sightseeing,  and 
ne  of  the  sights  they  ought  to  see  is  a  sign  of  Single  Tax  activity. 

I  want  some  signs,  as  Mr.  Painter  suggested  in  the  last  issue,  in 
nd  about  Washington,  but  I  want  radical  signs  in  harmony  with  our 
adical  proposition.  Moreover,  I  want  a  headquarters  as  a  source  of 
nformation  for  the  curious  or  the  interested.  The  signs  would  read: 

The  Single  Tax.  Stands  for  Economic  Righteousness.  Bureau  of 
nformation  at  So-and-So. 

Single  Tax  Is  the  Reform  That  Will  Make  Other  Reforms  Possible. 
Sureau  of  information  at  So-and-So. 

All  Opposition  to  the  Single  Tax  Is  Founded  on  Greed  or  Ignorance. 

To  Profess  Goodness  and  Ignore  or  Ridicule  or  Oppose  the  Single 
Tax  is  to  Acknowledge  Ignorance,  or  Worse. 

That's  good  advertising.  It  would  attract  attention,  insure  comment, 
timulate  interest.  It's  ethically  true  and  we  can  hold  our  own  logic- 
illy.  We  must  have  an  audience,  and  to  get  one  we  must  "  start  scinc- 
hing," and  out  of  it  we  will  win  some  logical  young  people  to  "  carry 
on." 
Washington,  D.  C.  J.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

WHERE  WEALTH  ACCUMULATES  AND  MEN  DECAY 
imioR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  : 

I  consider  your  paper  ably  edited  and  it  is  steadily  pointing  the  way 
o  a  better  civilization — if  only  the  common  people  would  use  their 
intelligence  and  find  the  way  in  which  the  workers  can  unwind  them- 
selves from  the  "  stake  of  Land  Monopoly  "  and  thereby  lighten  the 
terrible  load  on  their  backs!  The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  in  the  States,  as  in  Canada,  goes  on  apace,  and  as  the  poet 
said  many  years  ago, 

"  111  fares  that  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Toronto,  Canada.  W.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

JAMES  R.  BROWN,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
has  sent  out  a  condensed  transcript  of  his  speaking  tours  for  March 
and  April.  Lecture  dates  include  24  universities,  21  colleges  and  high 
schools,  14  service  and  business  clubs,  a  total  of  64  for  the  two  months. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  addressed  were  Johns  Hopkins, 
St.  John's  College,  State  Normal  School  and  Polytechnic  Institute, 
all  of  Maryland;  the  Washington  and  Lee  University,  University  of 


Richmond  and  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia,  and  Wellesley 
College  and  Boston  University  of  Massachusetts.  High  schools, 
Rotary  Clubs,  and  business  organizations  make  up  the  total — a  very 
impressive  showing. 

WE  have  received  copy  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  deed  of  trust  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  of  Australia.  The  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished last  July  by  a  gift  of  £20,000  from  Dr.  Edgar  William  Culley. 
The  Foundation  is  not  an  active  propagandist  body,  but  rather  a  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  agency.  The  deed  of  gift  provides  that  only 
the  income  from  the  Foundation  shall  be  expended,  the  Fund  remain- 
ing intact.  It  is  just  now  promoting  a  competitive  essay  contest  among 
students  of  the  various  Australian  universities.  Mr.  W.  H.  Renwick, 
whose  visit  to  New  York  is  elsewhere  chronicled,  is  president  of  the 
Foundation,  and  P.  J.  Markham  secretary.  The  home  of  the  Founda- 
tion is  18  George  Parade,  Melbourne,  Victoria.  There  are  21  trustees, 
all  well  known  men  in  the  Georgean  movement,  selected  from  each  of 
the  Australian  states. 

THE  indefatigable  P.  W.  Schwander,  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  sug- 
gested to  the  Henry  George  Foundation  the  issuing  of  postal  cards  to 
advertise  the  Single  Tax,  these  to  contain  short  statements  of  our 
principles  on  the  front  of  the  card,  with  space  reserved  for  a  short  writ- 
ten message,  and  the  back  of  the  card  used  for  quotations  from  promi- 
nent men  on  the  land  question,  taxation,  etc.  This  is  not  a  new  idea, 
of  course,  it  having  been  done  before  by  Morris  Van  Veen  and  others. 
Mr.  Schwander  gives  examples  of  proposed  cards  with  quotations  from 
William  Pitt,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Cardinal  Manning  and  others. 

A  WIDELY  circulated  weekly  periodical  of  England  is  John  Blunt, 
In  its  issue  of  May  11  appears  an  article  from  the  pen  of  our  friend, 
J.  W.  Graham  Peace,  entitled  "  Conscript  the  Land— Politicians  of 
all  Parties  Playing  With  the  Briton's  Birthright— Restoration  the 
Only  Real  Remedy."  Concluding  his  very  vigorous  and  excellent 
article,  Mr.  Peace  says: 

"As  in  1916,  on  the  plea  of  'national  necessity,'  men  were  taken  to 
save  the  land,  so  now  we  demand  that  the  rent  of  the  land  shall  be 
taken  to  save  the  men.  If  men  could  be  'deemed'  to  have  been  en- 
listed, the  land  can  be  deemed  to  be  restored  and  its  holders — there 
are  no  'owners'  in  law,  be  it  rememberd  ! — be  called  upon  to  pay 
their  rent." 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER'S  "  Thirty  Years  of  Verse  Making"  is  being 
read  by  the  Princess  Alice  of  Greece,  whose  conversion  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Henry  George  and  her  reasons  for  their  adoption  were  noted 
in  March-April  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Another  reader  of  Mr.  Miller's 
poems  is  a  lady  in  far-away  Pitcairn,  the  romantic  history  of  which 
distant  island  has  fascinated  many  a  student  of  its  history,  for  here 
occurred  an  experiment  in  social  and  economic  equality  which  was 
the  wonder  of  visiting  naval  officers  for  more  than  a  century. 

WE  acknowledge  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  two  young  ladies,  Miss 
Ely  Wright  and  Miss  Adcle  Seay,  friends  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Fowlds,  of  New  Zealand.  These  young  ladies  will  become  students  of 
the  Dietetic  Department  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  this  city,  and 
both  are  charming  young  ladies  whose  visit  to  this  office  was  highly 
enjoyable. 

THE  pamphlet  recently  issued  from  this  publication  office,  "  Honest 
Farm  Relief,"  by  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  has  been  mailed  to  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate. 

COL.  J.  M.  T.  PARTELLO  (U.  S.  Army,  Retired),  a  friend  of  the  editor 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  is  contributing  a  series  of  interviews  with  the 
San  Francisco  News.  Col.  Partello  is  one  of  the  two  last  surviving 
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participants  in  the  Custer  "  debacle."  He  refuses  to  call  it  a  massacre. 
"  The  land  was  theirs  by  treaty  rights  and  we  were  invaders,"  he  writes 
us.  And  so  the  truth  of  history  slowly  emerges,  and  the  land  question 
is  again  in  evidence. 

HAROLD  SUDELL,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  is  a  regular  contributor  of  Single 
Tax  letters  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

GARY  RICHARD  COLBURN,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  now  in  Japan. 


"  I  ENJOYED  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  very  much,"  writes  Adolph  Matza,' 
a  new  subscriber  from  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  Standard  contains  a  rather  good  notice  of 
the  address  delivered  at  that  place  to  about  seventy-five  persons  by  our 
old  friend  James  F.  Morton.  The  event  is  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 

OUR  esteemed  contemporary  The  Square  Deal,  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
will  hereafter  appear  as  a  monthly.  Our  congratulations! 


WE  have  received  announcement  of  a  "  Get  Together  Dinner  "  held 
on  May  30th,  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association,  at  which  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  Senator  William 
J.  Ogden,  Robert  C.  Macauley  and  John  Lawrence  Monroe  spoke. 
Henry  W.  Hetzel  was  toastmaster. 

OUR  valued  contemporary  Progress,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  appears 
for  the  month  of  April  in  eight-page  form. 

THE  report  of  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Association  is  before  us. 
It  recounts  the  stifling  in  committee  of  the  association's  bill  for  home 
rule  in  taxation  in  Baltimore,  such  as  has  been  granted  to  all  other 
cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  Hearings  were  given  to  groups  repre- 
senting the  Real  Estate  Board  as  well  as  to  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform 
Association.  But  the  bill  was  allowed  to  die  in  committee.  Efforts 
will  not  be  relaxed  to  secure  its  passage,  however.  Charles  G.  Baldwin 
is  president  and  Charles  J.  Ogle  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform 
Association. 

THE  mother  of  our  Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,  Mrs.  Sarah  Goeller, 
celebrated  her  87th  birthday  on  May  18th,  and  our  lecturer  returned 
from  his  trip  for  a  brief  stay  to  celebrate  the  event. 

THE  Standard,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  reports  the  disappear- 
ance at  sea  of  a  well-known  Single  Taxer,  once  a  subscriber  to  this 
paper,  E.  J.  Hayes,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  New  Zealand  and  was 
returning  from  Auckland  to  Sydney.  On  Sunday  evening  March  17th, 
he  had  conversed  with  other  passengers  on  the  Mirama  and  was  appar- 
ently in  good  spirits.  On  Monday  morning  he  was  missing  and  his 
bed  had  not  been  slept  in  during  the  night.  The  Captain  ordered  an 
immediate  search,  but  no  trace  of  the  missing  man  was  found.  Mr. 
Hayes  was  at  one  time  a  leading  Sydney  publisher,  a  member  of  the 
firm  known  as  the  Hayes  Brothers,  afterward  the  Law  Book  Company 
of  Australasia,  Ltd.  His  connection  with  the  Henry  George  movement 
went  back  forty  years  and  he  was  a  good  friend  of  the  Single  Tax 
League  of  New  South  Wales,  supporting  the  movement  with  liberal 
contributions.  The  Henry  George  League  of  New  South  Wales  passed 
appropriate  resolutions. 

REVIEWING  the  recent  work  of  Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel  in  three  volumes 
on  Parson  Weems,  noted  in  March-April  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  its  issue  of  May  12th,  says:  "  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  fitting  as  a  memorial  to  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  a  shining 
figure  in  American  letters,  than  this  extension  of  one  of  his  own  products 
and  its  embodiment  in  noble  typographical  form."  This  is  well  said. 


IN  view  of  the  sympathetic  interest  evinced  by  the  Prince  of  Wale 
in  the  condition  of  the  miners  and  his  remark,  "  I  am  deeply  touched  by 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  bravery,  patience  and  hope  of  these  poor  people 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  to  solve  this  most  pressing  problem,' 
J.  O'Donnel  Derrick  writes  in  the  Irish  Weekly:  "  The  monarchica 
system  will  reign  in  Britain  not  through  dukes  or  earls  but  through  thft 
people.  Involuntary  poverty  is  easy  of  solution.  If  the  Prince  per- 
suaded those  in  power  to  decree  that  all  natural  resources  must  imme- 
diately be  put  to  use,  that  would  be  the  first  step  in  solving  the  problem." 
Mr.  Derrick  said  a  great  deal  more  and  sent  copies  to  the  Prince.  In 
reply,  the  following  letter  was  received  from  the  Prince's  secretary^ 
"  I  am  desired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the 
1st  instant  with  the  enclosures,  which  His  Royal  Highness  was  inter- 
ested to  receive." 

U.  S.  SENATOR  KING,  of  Utah,  writes  to  Will  Atkinson:  "  May  I  say 
that  a  number  of  years  ago  I  read,  not  only  Henry  George's  work  tc 
which  you  refer,  but  also  his  other  published  works.  Henry  George  wa» 
a  great  political  economist  and  a  great  political  philosopher.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  abridged  edition  (ol 
Protection  or  Free  Trade)  which  will  soon  make  its  appearance.  I 
shall  secure  a  copy  of  the  work  as  soon  as  it  is  available." 

WE  have  received  from  the  ever  busy  United  Committee  for  the  Tax- 
ation of  Land  Values  (London,  England)  a  bunch  of  the  circulars  foi 
the  general  elections  campaign.  These  were  distributed  by  thousands 
at  public  meetings  and  where  possible  from  door  to  door.  The  title! 
are  arresting:  "  How  to  Raise  Wages  Without  Raising  Prices;  "  "  Hous- 
ing and  Land  Monopoly  in  Our  Villages;  "  "  Why  Work  Is  Scarce  and 
How  to  Mend  Matters;  "  "  The  Government's  De-Rating  Act  and  How 
It  Protects  and  Endows  Land  Monopoly,"  and  copies  of  the  "  Lane 
Song  "  were  included.  All  of  them  deal  with  fundamental  principle! 
and  are  neither  hesitating  nor  compromising.  We  are  sure  that  the 
influence  of  the  United  Committee  was  felt  in  the  campaign. 

IN  the  Services  Sentinel  and  Weekly  Independent,  of  Malta,  Ernesi 
G.  Geoghegan  has  a  three-column  article  entitled,  "  Root  Reasons,' 
and  quotes  liberally  from  the  paper  drafted  by  Dr.  McGlynn  at  th( 
request  of  Papal  Ablegate  Archbishop  Satolli  dealing  with  the  substana 
of  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

WE  learn  that  Solomon  Solis  Cohen,  long  a  devoted  disciple  of  Henrj 
George,  is  out  with  a  volume  of  poems,  ' '  When  Love  Passes  By  am 
Other  Verses,"  which  has  been  favorably  reviewed  by  a  number  o 
literary  periodicals. 


MARK  M.  DINTENFASS  appears  prominently  with  letters  on  the 
water  supply  of  New  Jersey  in  a  number  of  papers  in  his  section  of  that 
state. 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  of  recent  date  prints  a  quite  lengthy  article 
entitled  "  Ely's  Book  Assailed  as  Propaganda,"  in  which  both  Ely  and 
Emil  Jorgensen  are  liberally  quoted. 


WE  were  glad  to  welcome  W.  H.  Renwick  from  Melbourne,  Australia 
who  visits  this  country  on  his  way  to  the  Edinburgh  Single  Tax  Con 
ference.  A  little  reception  was  tendered  by  Anna  George  de  Mille 
at  which  a  number  of  local  Single  Taxers  made  their  appearance  to  pa] 
respects  to  our  distinguished  visitor.  While  here  Mr.  Renwick  visitee 
Bostonfand  Washington,  where  he  got  in  touch  with  representative 
of  the  movement  in  those  cities. 
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AUGUST  WILLEGES  writes  us  under  date  of  April  8th:  "  Have  just 
eturned  from  a  month's  stay  in  Fairhope.  Had  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
lays  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hennessy's  company,  also  Albert  Schalkenbach, 
t'ancey  Cohen  and  E.  B.  Gaston.  I  also  spent  a  month  with  Harry 
iVillock,  a  most  charming  fellow." 

MR.  E.  W.  DOTV  of  Cleveland,  is  now  president  of  the  Cleveland 
;ity  Club. 

WILBUR  B.  LUTTON,  Single  Taxer  and  a  well-known  Cleveland 
jttorney,  recently  addressed  the  Cleveland  Forum  on  "  How  a  Just 
Tax  Would  Affect  the  Labor  Problem." 

THE  Social  Welfare  organization  of  Buffalo  reports  that  more  persons 
are  now  destitute  in  that  city  than  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  made  a  short  visit  to 
Fairhope  on  their  return  from  Florida.  At  a  dinner  tendered  to  our 
rriends,  Mr.  Albert  Schalkenbach  made  a  felicitous  speech  and  William 
Call  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  company  in  having  present  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  Mr.  Hennessy  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  Fair- 
hope  management,  and  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  movement.  Mr.  E.  B.  Gaston  read  a  poem  by  Alice  Rockwell 
Smith  which  she  had  written  for  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  Chicago 
last  September. 

"YouR  last  number  seemed  to  me  exceptionally  good,"  writes  George 
T.  Tideman,  of  Chicago.  "  The  last  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
was  very  good,"  are  words  of  praise  from  Hon.  Edward  Polak  of  this 
city.  John  M.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  writes:  "  I  like  your  paper 
very  much  and  consider  it  a  splendid  substitute  for  the  Standard  and 
that  very  excellent  journal  The  Public." 

THE  recent  conviction  of  Mary  Ware  Dennett  for  circulating  her 
work  on  sex  education  furnishes  additional  proof  of  Dicken's  assertion 
that  "  the  law  is  an  ass."  It  seems  incredible  that  in  this  year  of  our 
civilization  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Dennett  could  be  convicted  on  a  charge 
of  this  kind.  It  ill  becomes  us  now  to  throw  stones  in  the  direction  of 
Tennessee.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may  not  know  we  ought 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Dennett  is  a  Single  Taxer  and  long  a  subscriber  to 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  She  has  been  active  in  many  good  causes  and 
her  conviction  is  a  stupid  miscarriage  of  justice. 

PRESIDENT  FORTES  GIL,  of  Mexico,  has  warned  the  large  landowners 
that  if  they  do  not  accede  voluntarily  to  government  requests  and 
contribute  their  part  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  constitutional  require- 
ments that  all  villages  have  their  communal  land,  the  government 
will  be  obliged  to  see  that  they  do  so. 

IN  reference  to  the  recent  declaration  of  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Alice  of 
Greece  in  favor  of  the  Single  Tax,  the  following  card  received  from  our 
good  friend  Poultney  Bigelow  will  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Bigelow  writes: 
"Since  it  was  William  II.  who  first  made  practical  application  of  Henry 
George's  gospel  why  should  not  a  granddaughter  of  that  far-sighted 
Emperor  link  her  Hellenic  name  also  with  a  great  humanitarian  re- 
form? I  was  present  when  the  King  of  Greece  (then  Crown  Prince) 
married  her  mother  in  Athens  in  1889." 

ON  April  25  M.  VanVeen  addressed  120  members  of  the  Elks  at 
Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  his  subject  being  "Can  Poverty  Be  Abolished?"  He 
was  well  received.  He  analyzed  the  cause  of  poverty,  which  he  traced 
to  the  fact  that  land  is  treated  as  private  property.  He  told  his  hearers 
that  what  goes  as  rent  is  a  deduction  from  the  earnings  of  the  worker 


and  the  business    man,  and  he  fortified  his  contention  by  numerous 
illustrations. 

AMONG  recent  visitors  to  this  office  was  A.  V.  Hahn,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  here  on  a  business  trip.  He  belongs  to  the  radical  group  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  principles  learned  many  years  ago  from  "  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty." 

NEW  ZEALAND  is  in  trouble  with  the  activities  of  a  tribe  in  Samoa, 
the  Mau,  who  have  started  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  against  taxes 
and  prohibition. 
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FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April,  1929. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the;Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  ISO  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,    150   Nassau  Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
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by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  March,  1929. 

[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 

New  York  County. 
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A  Significant  Tribute 


(From  the  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  BULLETIN,  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Inc.) 


SPIRITUAL  ECONOMICS 

"This  'Plea  for  Christianity  in  Action"  discusses  the 
economic  philosophy  of  Henry  George  from  the  angle  of 
its  ethical  and  religious  significance  and  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  clergy  to  examine  its  merits  in  the  interest 
of  Christian  progress  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
book  is  written  in  simple,  popular  and  non-technical  terms 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  ignore  the  basic  issues. 

"No  one  unfamiliar  with  Henry  George's  views  can 
claim  to  be  abreast  of  social  thinking.  We  commend 
this  inexpensive  volume  to  ministers  as  an  introduction 
to  the  subject,  especially  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the 
spiritual  values  of  this  economic  philosophy." 

Every  Single  Taxer  should  have  a  copy  of  "Spiritual 
Economics."  We  commend  it  also  as  a  very  effective 
as  well  as  inexpensive  book  to  hand  a  friend  whom  you 
desire  to  interest  in  the  cause  of  economic  freedom. 


Price  seventy-five  cents 


HENRY  GEORGE  FOUNDATION 

OF  AMERICA 

1309  BERGER  BUILDING 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Fair  Taxation 
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PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

Author  of  "The  Taxation  of  Unearned  Incomes" 
"Economic  Science  and  the  Common  Welfare" 

This  24  page  pamphlet,  wire  stitched,  reprinted  from 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  is  addressed  to  the  farmers  and  is  a 
sustained  and  cogent  argument,  and  is  retailed  at  5  cent&> 
a  single  copy,  and  3  cents  in  quantities  of  ten  qr  more. 
See  that  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  your  legislators  and  leaders' 
of  public  opinion. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

AN  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  tells  an  inquirer 
that  there  are  "no  definitely  good  books  on  political 
economy — that  is  to  say,  no  permanently  accurate  books." 
And  the  writer  adds,  "Ruskin  despised  by  many  teachers 
has  possibly  written  as  much  economic  truth  as  any  man. 
Henry  George  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  has  presented 
theories  which  have  done  good  in  stimulating  thought." 

AND  to  show  the  writer's  confusion  and  his  inability 
to  come  to  any  conclusion,  he  adds: 

If  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  or  any  other  large  university, 
he  would  probably  give  you  a  list  of  the  latest  books  now 
considered  the  best.  If  we  had  to  write  a  book  on  economics 
it  would  be  a  short  one,  and  would  read  about  as  follows: 

"  What  can  be  done  in  the  present  state  of  civilization  to 
diminish  suffering,  poverty  and  anxiety  without  eliminating 
the  desperate,  brutal,  selfish  struggle  that  alone  produces 
real  effort  among  half  savage  human  beings?  " 

That  would  be  the  end  of  the  book,  because  we  should 
hot  answer  our  own  question,  except  with  the  unsatis- 
factory words,  "  Time  and  evolution." 

IT  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  sane  conclusions  from  a 
writer  who  couples  the  name  of  Ruskin,  with  his  fanci- 
ully  weird  notions,  with  Henry  George  with  his  carefully 
reasoned  diagnosis  and  remedy  for  social  ills.  And  the 
ame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  avoid  all  further  thought 
on  the  question:  "Time  and  Evolution."  Evolution 
Drtoceeds  from  human  thought  as  well  as  human  necessity. 
What  is  to  be  done  and  how?  Are  there  no  laws  of  dis- 
:ribution?  Are  the  injustices  in  human  society — espe- 
cially that  injustice  which  gives  socially  created  values 
to  private  individuals — to  be  permitted  to  continue  while 
editors  and  professors  and  preachers  loll  back  comfortably 
n  their  easy  chairs,  and  say,  "Oh,  leave  it  to  evolution." 
Those  who  complained  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas  would 
lardly  have  been  satisfied  with  the  comforting  assurance 
that  the  matter  might  safely  be  left  to  evolution. 

PROGRESS  and  Poverty  not  only  supplied  some 
*-  suggestive  thoughts  on  political  economy  (sic)  as 
the  editor  condescendingly  intimates,  but  answers  the 
inquiry  of  his  correspondent.  It  propounds  a  remedy 
for  our  social  ills.  Despite  the  mental  gyrations  of  our 
editor,  who  may  have  read  the  book,  but  probably  has 
not,  it  rendered  nearly  all  political  economy  written  up  to 
that  time  quite  useless.  Why  does  he  not  tell  his  corre- 
spondent about  it  and  his  own  conclusions  regarding  it? 


r  I  ""HERE  is  today  a  great  literature — great  in  the  sense 
•"•  of  magnitude — devoted  to  business,  and  comprising 
books,  periodicals,  brochures,  pamphlets — truckloads  of 
them.  These  treat  of  mass  production,  wages,  profits, 
and  are  concerned  with  the  practical  details  of  produc- 
tion, or  with  theoretical  speculations  and  conjectures. 
It  is  rare  to  find  among  this  solid  impenetrable  mass  the 
faintest  glimmerings  of  perception  as  to  any  laws  of  dis- 
tribution. 

FOR  any  explanation  how  wealth  is  distributed  after 
it  is  produced,  the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome 
before  a  successful  business  can  be  established,  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  silent  partner  in  all  industry,  who  ia 
never  even  indicated — the  land-rent  receiver  who  con- 
tributes nothing  to  production  but  is  only  a  tribute-taker, 
— we  may  look  in  vain  through  all  this  mass  of  literature. 
Business  is  just  capital  and  labor  with  all  the  other  factors 
left  out.  The  simplicity  of  the  problem  is  overlaid  with 
a  multiplicity  of  details,  words  without  end,  idle  specula- 
tions, confusion  as  to  the  importance  of  minor  factors — 
— explanations,  for  the  most  part  fanciful,  of  what  con- 
stitutes prosperity,  and  how  it  can  be  brought  about. 
We  are  wondering  what  will  happen  to  all  this  "literature" 
when  the  alphabet  of  business  is  learned,  and  when  the 
image  of  Industry's  Toll  Taker  finally  breaks  upon  the 
startled  vision  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  darkening 
counsel  by  this  fearful  unending  stream  of  printed  words. 

SOME  of   this   airy  speculation    has    been   admirably 
parodied  in  Dickens,  whose  prevision  in  these  matters 
seems  almost  uncanny.     The  following  from  Little  Dorrit 
is  an  example: 

Bar  regarded  this  power  in  wealth  to  draw  wealth  to 
it,  as  something  remarkably  interesting  and  curious — 
something  indefinably  allied  to  the  loadstone  and  gravi- 
tation. Bishop,  who  had  ambled  back  to  earth  again, 
when  the  present  theme  was  broached,  acquiesced.  He 
said  it  was  highly  important  to  Society  that  one  in  the 
trying  situation  of  unexpectedly  finding  himself  invested 
with  a  power  for  good  or  evil  in  Society,  should  become, 
as  it  were,  merged  in  the  superior  power  of  a  more  legiti- 
mate and  gigantic  growth,  the  influence  of  which  (as  in 
the  case  of  our  friend  at  whose  board  we  sat)  was  habit- 
ually exercised  in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  So- 
ciety. Thus,  instead  of  rival  and  contending  flames  burn- 
ing with  a  lurid  and  uncertain  glare,  we  had  a  blended 
and  a  softened  light  whose  genial  ray  diffused  an  equable 
warmth  throughout  the  land. 
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Readers  of  Little  Dorrit  will  remember  what  happened 
to  this  "power  habitually  exercised  in  harmony  with  the 
best  interests  of  Society."  But  how  like  it  seems  to  the 
writings  of  so  many  who  treat  of  the  subject  of  modern 
production,  wealth  and  business. 

SOME  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  following  from 
Hard  Times: 

"Tell  me  some  of  your  mistakes." 

"I  am  almost  ashamed,"  said  Sissy  with  reluctance. 
"But  today  Mr.  Choakumchild  was  explaining  to  us  about 
Natural  Prosperity." 

"National,  I  think  it  must  have  been,"  said  Louisa. 

"Yes,  it  was.     But  isn't  it  the  same?"  she  timidly  asked. 

"You  had  better  say  National,  as  he  said  so,"  returned 
Louisa,  with  dry  reserve. 

"National  Prosperity.  And  he  said,  Now  this  school  is 
a  nation.  And  in  this  nation  there  are  fifty  millions  of 
money.  Isn't  this  a  prosperous  nation?  Girl  number 
twenty,  isn't  this  a  prosperous  nation  and  ain't  you  in  a 
thriving  state?" 

"What  did  you  say?",  asked  Louisa. 

"Miss  Louisa,  I  said  I  didn't  know.  I  thought  I  couldn't 
know  whether  it  was  a  prosperous  nation  or  not  unless  I 
knew  who  had  got  the  money  and  whether  any  of  it  was 
mine.  But  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  not  in 
the  figures  at  all,"  said  Sissy  wiping  her  eyes. 

IS  not  this  delicious,  and  is  it  very  different  from  a 
great  many  essays,  more  laboriously  elaborated,  of 
course,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  national  wealth  and 
ignoring,  as  most  of  them  do,  the  question  of  distribution? 
Dickens  is  full  of  such  touches.  Note  this  from  Little 
Dorrit  ;  how  it  reminds  us  of  the  speeches  of  Republican 
prophets  of  prosperity:  "They  went  down  into  the  country, 
wherever  they  were  sent,  and  swore  that  Lord  Decimus 
had  raised  trade  from  a  swoon,  and  commerce  from  a  fit, 
had  doubled  the  harvest  of  corn,  quadrupled  the  harvest 
of  hay,  and  prevented  no  end  of  gold  from  flying  out  of 
the  Bank." 

JUST  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  belittle  Dickens.  It  may  not 
be  pertinent  in  the  present  connection  to  say  it,  but  it  is 
worth  saying  anyhow,  that  there  is  enough  material  in 
almost  any  of  the  works  of  the  sage  of  Gad's  Hill  to  furnish 
forth  any  half  dozen  of  our  modern  novelists  who  are 
filling  temporary  engagements  before  the  literary  foot- 
lights! 


must  experience  some  of  Sissy's  perplexity  in 
reading  an  occasional  essay  from  one  of  these  spe- 
cialists who  argue  that  we  may  have  greatly  increased 
prosperity  even  when  accompanied  by  increased  unem- 
ployment. What  they  mean  by  prosperity  it  is  of  course 
difficult  to  determine,  but  we  assume  that  it  includes 
greater  mass  production  and  a  greater  number  of  persons 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  Of  course,  this  is  not 


necessarily  a  desirable  prosperity.  For  along  with  it  may 
travel  a  greater  concentration  of  wealth,  even  if  some  of 
it  is  diffused  among  a  larger  number  of  the  people;  it  may 
include  greater  and  increasing  disparity  in  possession  and 
income;  it  may  include  an  even  deeper  degradation  of  the 
"submerged  tenth"  Even  such  terms  as  "bad  times" 
and  "good  times"  need  to  be  submitted  to  rigorous  defi- 
nition and  analysis.  Statistics  are  of  little  use  if  we  do  not 
bear  in  mind  these  considerations — and  others  as  well. 

PHE  New  York  Times  in  a  recent  eulogistic  article  on 
•*•  President  Hoover  says:  "His  advocacy  of  prohibition  is 
probably  more  for  economic  and  social  reasons,  because 
he  thinks  it  makes  for  bigger  bank  deposits  and  more 
efficient  factories  than  as  a  moral  issue."  The  writer 
pays  President  Hoover  a  dubious  compliment.  Every 
issue  is  a  moral  issue  before  it  is  anything  else.  He  who 
sets  out  to  solve  political  or  economic  problems  in  the  light 
of  bigger  bank  deposits  and  more  efficient  factories  is 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  like  to  think  bettei 
of  Mr.  Hoover  than  his  eulogist. 

Ely  and  the  Ohio  State  Journal 

\\  7E  regret  that  such  a  high-toned  and  valuable  daily  as 
*•  *  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  should 
publish  in  its  issue  of  June  16  an  article  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  praise  of  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  Northwestern  University.  We  dc 
not  know  of  a  university  teacher  and  publicist  who  has 
done  so  much  to  degrade  academic  life,  and  to  make  it  a 
jest  and  by-word  than  has  Ely.  He  is  a  professed  teacher 
of  youth,  yet  he  is  in  the  pay  of  large  landed  and  public 
utility  interests. 

He  is  trying  to  serve  two  masters — Monopoly  and  edu- 
cation. To  serve  the  first  he  has  abandoned  utterly  the 
economic  teachings  of  his  earlier  years  and  teaches  what 
even  the  superficial  mind  should  be  able  to  detect  as  ex-, 
ceedingly  preposterous  notions  regarding  land  values 
taxation  and  public  utilities.  One  has  only  to  compan 
his  old  with  his  new  text  books  to  perceive  how  com 
pletely  he  has  gone  over  to  the  monopolistic  interest: 
which  subscribe  heavily  to  his  Research  Institute.  In  hi; 
prospectus  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  Institute  h< 
announced  that  there  would  be  years  of  research  worl< 
with  the  publication  of  not  less  than  fifty  volumes.  Thi 
humbug  is  easily  perceived  when  it  is  noted  that,  at  thu 
very  outset,  he  gives  his  conclusions.  This  is  not  re 
search.  The  sincere  investigator  does  not  do  these  things 
It  is  the  method  of  the  partisan  pleader.  Ely  appears  a 
the  economic  attorney  for  the  land  speculators  in  thei 
struggle  to  retain  unjust  economic  privileges.  And  th' 
reason  given  for  the  removal  of  this  institute  from  th» 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  the  Northwestern  Universit; 
is  not  the  true  one. 
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What  Civilization  Did 

For  Edward  Kelly 

EDWARD  KELLY  lived  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
born,  until  he  was  22.  His  mother  was  a  janitress 
and  he  sold  papers  and  did  various  odd  jobs  to  help  out. 
His  father  disappeared  when  Edward  was  fourteen  and 
or  a  time  Edward  was  the  main  support  of  his  mother. 

He  had  never  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  no  truant 
officer  had  ever  presented  himself  at  his  home.  At  fifteen 
ic  got  a  year  in  Elmira  for  a  clothing  store  theft.  Because 
he  was  large  for  his  age  he  was  not  put  in  school  but  set 
to  work  in  the  blacksmith  shops.  He  was  turned  out  as 
illiterate  as  he  had  entered. 

The  other  day  he  was  arrested  for  an  attempt  to  burg- 
arize  another  clothing  store  for  which  character  of  estab- 
ishment  he  seems  to  have  had  a  partiality.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  an  intelligent  face,  but  found  difficulty 
in  expressing  himself  because  of  his  limited  vocabulary. 

Maybe  if  he  had  been  educated  he  would  have  re- 
mained a  thief — perhaps  he  would  have  been  a  more  ex- 
pert thief.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  never  had  a 
chance  to  grow  up  an  honest  self-respecting  lad.  Society 
put  the  criminal  stamp  on  him  with  his  first  offence,  as 
it  does  with  so  many  others,  threw  him  into  the  scrap 
tieap,  forced  him  to  consort  with  criminals,  denied  him 
mental  and  moral  tuition  because  he  was  tall  for  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  and  after  a  year  threw  him  out  into  the  world 
again,  not  troubling  itself  as  to  what  became  of  him. 

The  enlightened  judge,  George  W.  Martin,  chairman  of 
King's  County  Judges,  before  whom  he  was  charged,  had 
no  option  but  to  send  him  to  Sing  Sing,  but  before  he 
sentenced  him  he  had  something  to  say,  and  we  commend 
what  he  said  to  those  who  are  interested  in  crime  prob- 
lems: 

We  have  not  an  institution  where  we  might  send  a  de- 
fendant of  this  kind  and  rid  him  of  his  handicap  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  work  out  his  talents  for  good.  He  is 
another  proof  of  how  far  short  we  fall  in  solving  crime 
problems  justly  and  intelligently. 

"We  find  alleged  crime  experts  rushing  into  print  with 
their  blatant  demand,  'put  him  in  prison,'  as  the  cure-all 
for  crime.  A  parrot  could  say  as  much  and  reason  as  in- 
telligently. Here  we  have  an  unfortunate  illiterate,  who 
has  since  1923,  been  in  and  out  of  prison  without  the  least 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  try  to  save  him.  It 
has  just  been  a  case  of  yank  him  and  throw  him  out.  A 
decent  effort  to  save  this  boy  in  the  first  instance  would 
have  kept  him  from  other  crimes  and  done  society  a  useful 
service. 

"Now  I  must  send  him  to  Sing  Sing  because  the  law 
says  I  must.  He  is  here  as  a  second  offender,  and  he 
must  be  sent  to  associate  with  hardened  criminals  and 
thereby  become  hardened  in  crime." 

All  honor  to  Judge  Martin!  Rarely  do  we  hear  from 
the  bench  a  word  in  defence  of  the  disinherited. 


Pittsburgh  Prepares  for 
Great  Jubilee  Congress 

September  23-24-25 

THE  Pittsburgh  Convention  celebrating  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  publication  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  promises  to  be  a  splendid  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  movement  inaugurated  by  Henry 
George  through  the  completion  in  1879  of  his  immortal 
volume,  is  today  thoroughly  alive  and  that  the  Georgists 
of  America  are  ready  to  press  forward  toward  even  greater 
achievements  in  the  future. 

Chairman  William  N.  McNair  of  the  Convention  Com- 
mittee announces  that  preparations  are  now  well  advanced 
and  that  several  thousand  invitations  have  been  mailed 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  a  view 
to  a  record-breaking  attendance  for  this  notable  event. 
This  is  the  Fourth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  and, 
like  its  worthy  predecessors.is  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America,  which  has  its 
national  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Henry  George 
Club  of  Pittsburgh  is  giving  its  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion to  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  Foundation 
in  the  convention  preparations  and  will  act  as  host. 

United  States  Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill,  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  will  honor  the  Henry  George  Congress  with 
his  presence  and  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  on  the  evening  of  September  24th.  A  very 
high  grade  programme  throughout  is  assured  by  the  ac- 
ceptances already  received  from  speakers  of  ability  and 
prominence  and  the  plans  which  have  been  made  for  special 
features  of  interest.  The  list  of  distinguished  speakers 
will  include  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  President 
of  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and 
Free  Trade  and  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille,  daughter  of 
Henry  George,  both  of  whom  are  now  in  Europe  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Conference  at  Edinburgh; 
Hon.  Lawson  Purdy,  former  President  of  the  New  York 
City  Tax  Assessment  Commission;  Hon.  William  A. 
Magee,  twice  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  sponsor  of  the 
famous  Graded  Tax  Plan;  Hon.  Peter  Witt,  former  mem- 
ber of  Cleveland  City  Council,  recently  returned  from  an 
observation  trip  abroad;  Hon.  Thomas  C.  McMahon,  now 
and  for  the  past  eight  years  Chief  Tax  Assessor  of  Pitts- 
burgh; and  Hon.  Norman  Thomas,  Socialist  nominee  for 
President  in  1928  and  now  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  City.  The  very  significant  declarations  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  land  question  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
during  the  late  presidential  campaign  and  his  stand  in 
favor  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  as  proposed  by  Henry 
George,  will  lend  special  interest  to  his  appearance  at  the 
Single  Tax  Conference  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  subject  of  Senator  Dill's  address  is  not  as  yet  known, 
but  the  committee  is  highly  gratified  that  he  has  displayed 
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such  a  friendly  interest  in  the  cause  which  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  represents  as  is  indicated  by  his  favor- 
able response  to  the  invitation.  Peter  Witt  will  have  a 
message  of  special  interest  dealing  with  the  Labor  Party 
victory  in  the  recent  British  elections  and  the  campaign 
preceding  it,  which  he  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  at 
first  hand. 

The  Jubilee  Congress  will  bring  to  Pittsburgh  most  of 
the  still  active  members  of  the  "Old  Guard"  of  the  Single 
Tax  movement,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  younger  leaders 
and  workers  from  all  sections.  Early  reports  indicate 
good  delegations  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis,  and  many 
other  cities  will  doubtless  have  representation  on  the  roll 
of  honor,  including  at  least  some  points  in  the  South  and 
Far  West  where  greater  distances  are  involved. 

The  number  of  formal,  extended  addresses  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Congress  will  be  somewhat  limited,  but  quite  a 
large  number  of  persons  will  participate  either  in  the  for- 
mal speaking  programme  or  in  the  informal  discussions 
which  will  characterize  the  morning  and  afternoon  con- 
ferences of  the  three-day  session.  Among  those  whose 
presence  and  participation  are  already  either  assured  or 
anticipated  as  probable  are  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow, 
Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Edward 
Polak,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Poultney  Bigelow,  Miss  Grace 
Isabel  Colbron,  Frank  Stephens,  Bolton  Hall,  Harry  H. 
Willock,  Gerrit  J.  Johnson,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Dillard,  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Miss  Charlotte  O. 
Schetter,  Will  Atkinson,  Chester  C.  Platt,  James  F.  Morton, 
Frederick  H.  Monroe,  Robert  C.  Macauley,  August  Wil- 
liges,  Samuel  Danziger,  Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,  J.  C. 
Lincoln,  Fiske  Warren,  John  J.  Murphy,  Charles  J.  Ogle, 
Harry  W.  Olney,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Charles  R.  Eckert, 
Otto  Cullman,  Emil  O.  Jorgensen,  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  and 
John  Lawrence  Monroe.  Bolton  Smith,  John  B.  Sharpe, 
Fenton  Lawson,  Henry  P.  Boynton,  Frank  T.  Stirlith, 
Harold  Sudell,  George  H.  Hallett  and  Vernon  J.  Rose. 

Canada  will  be  ably  represented  by  A.  C.  Campbell,  of 
Ottawa,  and  Alan  C.  Thompson,  of  Toronto.  A  good 
Canadian  delegation  is  anticipated  this  year.  There  also 
is  a  strong  probability  that  Australia  will  be  represented 
by  a  prominent  Georgist.  If  Europe  is  not  represented 
directly,  the  Pittsburgh  Congress  will  nevertheless  be  as- 
sured of  fresh  reports  concerning  the  very  latest  develop- 
ments in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  and  the  high 
spots  of  the  Edinburgh  International  Conference  will  be 
presented  by  several  speakers,  chief  of  whom  will  be  Presi- 
dent Hennessy  of  the  International  Union.  The  address 
of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  James  H.  Gray  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Allegheny  County,  an  out- 
standing independent  "progressive"  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  order  that  the  visiting  delegates  may  receive  direct 
information  from  the  highest  authoritive  sources  with  re- 


gard to  Pittsburgh's  famous  Graded  Tax  Plan,  the  com- 
mittee has  arranged  for  addresses  on  this  subject  by 
Hon.  William  A.  Magee,  former  Mayor  and  political  spon- 
sor of  the  Graded  Tax  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  City  Assessors,  Hon.  Thomas  C.  McMahon,  who  not 
only  served  under  Mayor  Magee  in  the  early  days,  but  is 
serving  as  the  head  of  the  Tax  Department  under  the 
present  city  administration. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  presence  of 
Prof.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  now  abroad, 
who  has  been  communicated  with  in  London.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  John  Z.  White,  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post,  and 
some  others  of  special  prominence  in  the  movement  will 
be  among  those  participating. 

Conferences  occupying  the  morning  and  afternoon 
periods  will  be  featured  by  the  discussion  of  Educational 
Methods,  Political  Policy,  Organization,  Single  Tax  En- 
claves, and  General  Propaganda  Policy,  during  which  a 
variety  of  viewpoints  will  doubtless  be  presented  by  some 
of  the  ablest  spokesmen.  Two  public  meetings  are  planned 
for  this  year's  convention  and  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  a  strong 
speaking  program  provided  to  attract  a  local  audience. 

The  social  and  entertainment  features  will  not  be  ne- 
glected. The  annual  banquet  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 24th  is  expected  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  occasion  and 
there  will  be  noon-day  luncheons  on  each  of  the  three 
days,  the  Congress  opening  on  Monday  morning,  the  23d, 
and  closing  Wednesday  evening,  the  25th,  with  the  ad- 
vance guard  probably  arriving  on  Sunday,  the  22d. 
A  motor  bus  trip  is  planned  for  Tuesday  morning,  to  in- 
clude many  points  of  interest.  This  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  some  of  the  more  important  public  and 
private  improvements  recently  made  in  the  Steel  City. 
All  convention  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  the  official  headquarters. 

President  George  E.  Evans,  of  the  Henry  George  Foun- 
dation, cancelled  his  contemplated  trip  to  Edinburgh  in 
order  to  give  his  full  support  to  the  committee  arranging 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  delegating  Charles  R.  Eckert, 
of  Beaver,  Pa.,  a  trustee,  to  officially  represent  the  Founda- 
tion at  the  International  Conference.  Secretary  Percy  R. 
Williams  is  now  giving  his  entire  attention  to  convention 
matters  and  striving  to  make  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Congress  a  big  success.  Full  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  communicating  with  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  and  reservations  and 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

TILL  the  economic  darkness  now  prevailing  in  the  minds 
of  the  general  public,  and  of  "Capital"  and  "Labor," 
is  dispelled  by  the  clear  light  emanating  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  Henry  George's  teachings,  rising  discontent/ 
strikes  by  Labour,  lock-outs  by  Capital,  social  upheavals, 
threats  of  Communism  and  revolution,  the  dread  of  com-i 
ing  chaos  must  prevail.  —Melbourne  Progress. 
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Henry  George  Foundation 

Lecture  Work 

THE  lecture  activities  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
have  been  carried  on  with  renewed  vigor  during  the 
past  two  months,  both  Secretary  P.  R.  Williams  and 
William  N.  McNair,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Club, 
making  tours  through  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Williams  ad- 
dressed the  summer  conference  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  on  June  27th.  The 
three  day  conference  was  largely  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  municipal  government  and  Pittsburgh's  experience  with 
special  taxation  of  land  values  and  its  economic  signifi- 
cance as  related  to  the  Single  Tax  programme  was  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  Williams.  Quite  a  keen  interest  in 
this  subject  was  displayed  by  the  conference  and  through- 
out the  session  repeated  references  were  made  to  the  land 
question  and  its  importance  in  dealing  with  the  housing 
problem  and  other  phases  of  the  general  economic 
problem. 

Mr.  Williams  also  addressed  the  Pottsville  Rotary  Club 
and  McKeesport  Kiwanis  Club  on  this  trip  and  held  con- 
ferences with  city  officials  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  with  regard  to  proposed  tax  legislation  for  the  third 
class  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  assurance  of  strong 
support  from  public  officials  in  those  cities. 

Mr.  McNair  has  been  quite  active  of  late  on  the  lecture 
platform  and  has  filled  a  number  of  engagements  during 
the  past  several  weeks  including  appearances  before  the 
following  clubs  and  educational  institutions:  Elwood  City 
Kiwanis  Club,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Wilkins- 
burg  Kiwanis  Club,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Wilkinsburg 
Lions  Club,  St.  James  Lutheran  Church  and  Donora 
Rotary  Club. 

An  Old  Friend  of  the  Movement 

FROM  Mr.  Alexander  Veitch,  an  old  Leither  resident 
in  Kansas,  I  have  received  for  perusal  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Peace  and  Freedom,"  which  sets  forth  the  "very 
real  and  practical  ends  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  free 
people  using  political  democracy  as  a  means  to  secure 
economic  democracy — to  democratise  the  land — which,  to- 
gether with  human  labor,  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth.  This 
is  Single  Tax  and  social  justice."  In  his  covering  letter 
Mr.  Veitch  writes,  "I  was  back  in  Leith  a  few  years  ago 
and  found  conditions  worse  than  ever.  Nothing  less  than 
the  applied  science  of  taxation  will  do  Britain  any  good. 
Edinburgh  was  chosen  for  a  convention  by  Single  Taxers 
of  the  world  this  summer."  Mr.  Veitch  concludes  with 
the  interesting  information  that  "Your  office  in  Tolbooth 
Wynd  is  on  the  site  of  my  old  playing  ground  when  I  was 
a  drummer  in  port  of  Leith  Flute  Band  fifty-five  years 
ago." 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  (Scotland)  Observer. 


Annie  C.  George  Prize 

Essay  Contest 

WINNING  ESSAY  BY  STUDENT  OF 
BEREA  COLLEGE 

r  I  ""HE  Annie  C.  George  Prize  Fund  was  recently  estab- 
•^  lished  by  a  gift,  to  be  administered  by  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  and  in  honor  of  Annie  C.  George, 
the  wife  of  Henry  George.  Last  year,  the  Annie  C.  George 
Prize  Essay  Committee  offered  prizes  of  $100,  $50  and 
five  Honorable  Mention  prizes  of  $10  each,  making  a  total 
of  $200,  to  those  students  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  who 
would  submit  the  best  essays  on  the  subject  "Taxation 
of  Land  Values"  based  on  the  teachings  of  Henry  George, 
as  found  in  his  writings. 

The  economics  department  library  of  Berea  College 
was  presented  with  120  copies  of  "Significant  Paragraphs 
from  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  other  books  related  to 
this  subject  were  also  given  by  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  to  facilitate  the  reference  reading  of  the  com- 
peting students. 

The  contest  began  early  in  January  1929,  and  terminated 
in  April.  Through  its  appointed  judges,  the  Annie  C. 
George  Prize  Essay  Committee  made  a  careful  selection 
of  prize  winning  essays  from  the  101  essays  submitted  by 
the  Berea  students.  Most  of  these  essays  were  well  planned 
and  all  showed  that  thought  and  care  had  been  given  to 
the  work. 

Robert  Collins  won  the  first  prize  of  $100.  He  is  a 
native  of  Livia,  Kentucky.  He  reached  his  twenty-first 
birthday  last  February  and  will  begin  his  Senior  year  at 
Berea  this  Fall. 

The  second  prize-winner — Annis  Smith — is  twenty  years 
of  age.  Her  home  is  at  Horse  Cave,  Kentucky.  She  will 
enter  her  Junior  year  at  Berea  next  Fall.  Besides  winning 
the  $50  award  made  by  the  Annie  C.  George  Committee, 
she  received  a  two  year  labor  award  from  the  College  for 
her  unusual  services  as  a  librarian. 

The  judges  felt  that  Mr.  Collins'  essay  was  unusual  in 
many  respects  and  they  have  requested  us  to  reprint  it 
in  full. 

THE  WINNING  ESSAY,  TAXATION 
OF  LAND  VALUES 

Wherever  governments  exist,  there  is  always  a  need 
for  a  supply  of  money  for  their  up-keep.  This  supply, 
down  through  the  ages,  has  been  fed  by  the  revenue  ob- 
tained from  taxation.  The  problem  of  determining  the 
best  method  of  taxation  has  existed  in  civilized  countries 
for  many  centuries.  In  accordance  with  our  system,  we 
have  assessed  an  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  by  each 
and  every  owner  of  property.  This  amount  has  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  factors  of  production,  land,  labor,  and 
capital.  But  our  system  has  not  worked  satisfactorily. 
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By  taxing  both  producers  and  consumers  goods,  we  have 
not  put  the  burden  of  taxation  where  it  should  be  placed. 

For  the  remedy  of  this  unjust  system  another,  known 
as  "Taxation  of  Land  Values,"  has  been  proposed.  In 
pursuance  of  this  proposed  policy,  the  revenue  for  the 
government  would  be  secured  by  taxing  the  value  of  the 
land  itself  irrespective  of  all  improvements,  such  as  ditch- 
ing, draining,  irrigation,  fencing,  the  planting  of  trees, 
and  the  erection  of  buildings.  When  land  value  taxation 
is  exclusive,  it  is  rightly  called  the  "Single  Tax,"  meaning 
only  one  tax  and  that  upon  the  value  of  the  land.  Every- 
thing done  on  the  land  itself  to  improve  the  value  of  the 
estate  is  classed  as  an  improvement  and,  under  the  Single 
Tax,  would  be  exempt  from  taxation.  This  leaves  nothing 
except  the  location  value  and  the  fertility  value  to  be  taxed. 

By  the  word  "land, "  used  in  connection  with  this  method 
of  taxation,  is  not  meant  agricultural  land  alone.  The 
word  includes  also,  mineral  deposits,  forests,  water  fronts, 
railroad  rights-of-ways  and  terminal  yards,  and  all  build- 
ing sites  of  towns  and  cities. 

In  short  the  word  includes  all  natural  resources. 

The  original  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax  were  a  group 
of  French  economists  called  "Physiocrats."  It  was  their 
belief  that  land  was  the  original  and  fundamental  source 
of  all  wealth,  and  that  the  rent  of  land  was  the  only  real 
surplus  wealth  which  the  community  ever  produced. 
They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  tax  the  pro- 
ducts of  industries,  there  is  no  surplus  out  of  which  the  tax 
can  be  paid;  as  a  result,  we  either  raise  their  price  or  de- 
press the  price  of  raw  materials.  Furthermore,  if  we  tax 
labor  we  must  raise  wages  accordingly ;  and  if  we  tax  enter- 
prise we  must  raise  profits.  Every  tax,  therefore,  is 
shifted  from  one  to  another  until  it  reaches  the  land-owner, 
who  alone  has  a  surplus  out  of  which  it  can  be  paid.  The 
land-owner  cannot  shift  it  any  farther,  and,  since  he  must 
ultimately  pay  the  tax,  the  physiocrats  argued  that  it  was 
better  for  him  to  pay  it  directly  in  the  first  place  than 
indirectly  after  several  shiftings  from  one  person  to  another. 

In  1879,  Henry  George,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  social 
philosophers,  brought  forth  his  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
in  which  he  very  successfully  discusses  this  important 
subject,  taxation.  His  book  has  done  much  in  giving 
our  reform  movement  its  present  momentum.  In  this 
well-known  book  he  strongly  supports  land  value  taxa- 
tion and  states  that  it  conforms  most  closely  with  the 
essential  principles  of  taxation,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  production 
so  as  least  to  check  the  increase  of  the  general  fund  from 
which  taxes  must  be  paid  and  the  community  maintained. 

2.  That  it  be  easily  and  cheaply  collected,  and  fall  as 
directly  as  may  be  upon  the  ultimate  tax-payers — so  as  to 
take  away  as  little  as  possible  in  addition  to  what  it  yields 
to  the  government. 

3.  That  it  be  certain — so  as  to  give  the  least  oppor- 
tunity for  tyranny  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  officials 


and  the  least  temptation  to  law-breaking  and  evasion  oni 
the  part  of  the  tax-payers. 

4.    That  it  bear  equally — so  as  to  give  no  citizen  an; 
advantage  or  put  any  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
others. 

We  have  found  that  indirect  taxes  tend  to  check  pro- 
duction and  to  cause  scarcity  by  obstructing  the  processes 
of  production.  Men  are  taxed  as  they  work,  as  they  do 
business,  and  as  they  invest  productively.  It  is  unfair 
to  tax  the  farmer  double  if  he  doubles  his  crop,  improves 
his  farm,  or  if  he  does  anything  which  tends  to  make  him- 
self better  off  and  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.', 
It  is  very  unjust  to  tax  any  man  in  proportion  to  what  he  has 
done  for  himself  rather  than  what  the  community  as  a  whole 
has  done  for  him.  The  reduction  of  taxation  on  property 
other  than  land  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  pr 
duction.  When,  for  instance,  a  farmer  finds  that 
crops,  his  cattle,  and  his  buildings  are  not  taxed,  or 
not  taxed  so  heavily,  he  is  encouraged  to  develop  thes 
forms  of  property.  Also  when  he  sees  that , his  idle  land 
is  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  like  land  in  use  is  taxed,  he  is 
encouraged  to  put  the  idle  land  to  use. 

Our  present  system  of  indirect  taxation  does  not  at  all 
conform  with  the  second  maxim.  This  system  costs  the 
real  tax-payers  much  more  than  the  government  receives, 
partly  because  the  middlemen  through  whose  hands  taxed 
commodities  pass  are  able  to  exact  compound  profits  upon 
their  taxes,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  original  collection;  it  favors  corruption  in 
government  by  concealing  from  the  people  the  fact  that 
they  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government.  The 
questions  it  raises  are  of  vastly  more  concern  than  the  sum 
total  of  public  expenditures.  But  if  the  proposed  land 
value  tax  were  adopted,  we  would  have  a  direct  tax;  there- 
fore, there  would  be  no  loss  to  any  middlemen. 

The  land  value  tax  conforms  closer  than  any  other  to 
the  third  maxim — that  it  have  certainty.  Land  cannot 
be  hidden;  it  cannot  be  "accidentally"  overlooked.  Nor 
can  its  value  be  greatly  misapprehended  or  misstated. 
Neither  under-appraisement  nor  over-appraisement  is 
possible  to  any  important  extent,  without  the  connivance 
of  the  whole  community.  The  land  values  of  a  com- 
munity are  matters  of  common  knowledge.  Most  any 
intelligent  resident  can  justly  appraise  them,  and  every 
other  intelligent  resident  can  fairly  test  the  appraisement. 
Therefore,  the  favoritism,  tyranny,  fraud,  corruption  and 
evasions  which  are  so  common  in  connection  with  the 
taxation  of  imports,  incomes,  manufactures,  personal 
property  and  buildings — the  value  of  which,  even  when 
the  object  itself  cannot  be  hidden,  are  so  distinctly  matters 
of  minute  knowledge  that  only  experts  can  fairly  appraise 
them —  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  proposed  land  value  tax- 
ation were  substituted  for  our  present  indirect  methods. 

In  conforming  to  the  fourth  and  last  maxim,  the  land 
value  tax  bears  more  equally— that  is,  more  justly  than 
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any  other  tax.  It  is  the  only  tax  that  falls  upon  the  tax- 
payer in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary  benefits  he  receives 
from  the  public.  And  it  is  only  fair  in  this  country 
of  freedom  that  no  one  should  be  unjustly  discriminated 
against. 

At  first  thought  one  might  quite  naturally  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  substituting  of  the  land  value  tax  for 
our  present  system  would  mean  a  great  loss  to  the  farmers, 
because  they,  comparatively  speaking,  own  much  land. 
But  when  we  remember  that  this  is  a  tax,  not  on  land, 
but  on  land  values,  we  see  that  the  farmer  would  be  a 
great  gainer  by  such  a  substitution,  because  the  tax  would 
fall  with  the  greatest  weight,  not  upon  the  agricultural 
districts,  where  land  values  are  comparatively  small,  but 
upon  the  towns  and  cities,  where  land  values  are  high; 
whereas,  under  our  present  system,  taxes  upon  personal 
property  and  improvements  fall  as  heavily  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city.  In  the  sparsely  settled  districts  there  would 
be  hardly  any  taxes  at  all  for  the  farmer  to  pay. 

The  fact  that  unused  land  would  be  taxed  as  heavily 
as  though  it  were  used,  would  lessen  speculation  in  land. 
The  better  distribution  of  population,  which  this  would 
bring  about,  would  greatly  help  the  farmer.  The  destruc- 
tion of  speculative  land  values  would  tend  to  diffuse  popu- 
lation where  it  is  too  dense  and  to  concentrate  it  where  it 
is  too  sparse;  to  substitute  for  the  tenement  house,  homes 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  fully  to  settle  agricultural 
districts  before  people  were  driven  far  from  their  neighbors 
to  look  for  land.  The  people  of  the  cities  would  thus  get 
more  of  the  pure  air  and  sunshine  of  the  country,  and  the 
people  of  the  country  would  get  more  of  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  city. 

Wealth  would  not  only  be  enormously  increased;  it 
would  be  more  equally  distributed.  Wealth  would  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  degree  in  which  in- 
dustry, skill,  knowledge,  or  prudence  of  each  contributed 
to  the  common  stock.  The  non-producer  would  no  longer 
roll  in  luxury  while  the  producer  got  but  the  barest  necessi- 
ties of  animal  existence. 

Since  land  values  tend  to  rise  because  of  the  increase 
in  demand  for  land  with  increasing  population  and  in- 
creased production,  it  becomes  obvious  that  a  tax  levied 
against  such  increasing  land  values  cannot  impose  a  burden 
upon  the  land  owner.  His  land  has  increased  in  value, 
not  through  his  own  efforts  but  because  the  other  members 
of  society  have  helped  make  the  location  desirable.  But 
in  our  present  system  of  taxation,  where  we  levy  taxes  on 
improvements,  we  have  a  very  different  situation.  Im- 
provements require  individual  effort,  individual  sacrifices 
to  produce  them.  They  involve  definite  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  a  tax  levied  against  such  products  of  human 
labor  is,  in  reality,  a  tax  imposed  upon  human  effort. 

Here  are  two  simple  principles,  both  of  which  are  self- 
evident  : — 


1.  That  all  men  have  equal  rights  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  elements  provided  by  nature. 

2.  That  each  man  has  an  exclusive  right  to  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  what  is  produced  by  his  own  labor. 

But  these  self-evident  principles  are  not  abided  by  in 
our  present  social  and  economic  system.  With  our  prac- 
tice of  speculation,  millions  of  people  are  unjustly  denied 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  elements  provided  by  nature. 
With  our  present  system  of  taxation  of  producers'  goods 
we  tax  the  very  efforts  of  men  from  the  smallest  farmer 
to  the  largest  manufacturer.  Thus  we  deny  laborers  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  their  products. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  this  fast  industrial  age  our  nation 
is  constantly  expanding  its  interests.  To  take  care  of 
these  new  interests  the  government  must  create  new 
bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions.  But  these  new  organs 
of  government  like  the  old,  must  have  money  if  they  are 
to  do  effective  work.  This  means  that  more  money  must 
be  raised  from  the  tax-payers.  Why  not  begin  to  shift 
the  burden  of  taxation  to  where  it  should  be  placed?  This 
should  not  cause  any  unnecessary  confusion  as  it  could  be 
done  gradually.  We  can  see  countless  defects  in  our  present 
indirect  system  and  can  feel  sure  that  a  change  to  the 
taxation  of  land  values  policy  would  be  a  step  forward  in 
our  struggle  for  economic  perfection — that  state  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  unjust  discrimination  against  anyone. 

ROBERT  COLLINS, 
Class  of  1930,  Berea  College. 

Henry  George,  Economist 

I   CHALLENGE  your  opinion  that  "Thorstein  Veblen 
— with  the  possible  exception  of  Simon  N.  Patten — 
was   the   most   individual,   original   and   creative-minded 
economist  America  has  produced." 

There  is  nothing  in  all  Professor  Veblen's  writings  that 
will  compare  with  the  original  and  creative  work  of  Henry 
George  in  his  world-famous  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

In  this  epoch-making  work  George  completely  and  for- 
ever demolished  the  Malthusian  theory — that  poverty 
is  caused  by  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
faster  than  the  food  supply. 

He  refuted  and  destroyed  the  accepted  wage-fund  doc- 
trine of  all  the  orthodox  economists — the  notion  that  the 
wages  of  labor  were  fixed  by  the  amount  of  an  imaginary 
fund  of  "capital"  out  of  which  wages  were  paid. 

He  proved  conclusively  that  the  persistence  of  poverty 
despite  all  the  wonderful  mechanical  inventions  and  scien- 
tific discoveries  applied  to  the  production  of  wealth,  was 
and  is  due  to  the  ever-increasing  percentage  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  and  capital  taken  by  the  owners  of  the  land. 

These  three  original  and  creative  contributions  to  the 
science  of  political  economy  have  not  been  equaled  by 
any  other  writers  on  the  subject. 

WHIDDEN  GRAHAM  in  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
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The  Edinburgh  International  Conference      j 

The  Fourth  International  Conference  to  Promote  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  was  held  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  from  July  29  to  August  4th,  and  was  attended  by  followers  of  Henry  George  from  twenty-four  countries. 
The  full  proceedings  will  be  published  in  book  form;  some  of  the  addresses  and  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted, 
are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  following  report  by  Chester  C.  Platt  is  a  general  summary  of  the  proceedings 
as  they  appeared  to  an  American  visitor. 


ARRIVING  at  Glasgow  we  were  met  on  the  dock  by 
A.  W.  Madsen,  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  International 
Union,  and  William  Reid  of  Glasgow,  and  given  a  set  of 
the  printed  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  Conference. 
Among  these  were  papers  on  the  Evils  of  Unstable  Cur- 
rency, by  B.  W.  Holt,  of  New  York;  The  Scientific  Re- 
valuation of  Real  Estate  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County, 
by  Otto  Cullman,  of  Chicago;  Progress  of  our  Movement 
in  the  United  States,  by  John  J.  Murphy,  of  New  York; 
and  the  Progress  of  Henry  George  Thought  in  Canada, 
by  Alan  C.  Thompson  and  Arthur  W.  Roebuck,  all  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  Conference  from  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Looking  over  the  pamphlets  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  one  containing  messages  to  the  Conference  from 
British  members  of  Parliament  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  including  fifteen  ministers  and  seven 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  cabinet. 

PARTIES   PLEDGED 

The  Labor  and  Liberal  Parties  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  pledged  to  the  policy  of  the  taxation  of  land 
values.  It  was  one  of  the  leading  issues  at  the  last  par- 
liamentary election,  and  again  and  again  during  the  Con- 
ference confidence  was  expressed  that  in  the  next  budget 
brought  in  by  Chancellor  Snowden  the  pledges  of  the 
Labor  Party  will  be  faithfully  carried  out,  with  some  co- 
operation from  the  Liberal  Party. 

All  the  papers  written  for  the  Conference,  together 
with  the  address  of  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  are  to  be  published,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly make  a  stout  volume  as  there  are  more  than  40 
papers.  Copies  will  be  available  for  each  member  of 
the  International  Union. 

Among  those  I  have  seen  at  the  Conference  are:  A.  P. 
Canning  and  wife  and  his  son,  Dr.  Canning,  of  Chicago; 
Mrs.  Otto  Cullman,  Miss  Betty  Cullman  and  Harvey 
Cullman,  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois  and  Miss  S.  E. 
DuBois,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  C.  R.  Eckert  and  Mrs.  Eckert, 
of  Beaver,  Pa.;  J.  R.  Fuchs,  Mrs.  Fuchs  and  two  sons,  of 
New  Braunfels,  Texas;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Graves,  of 
Chicago;  Miss  Frances  Wolfe,  Miss  Antoinette  Kauff- 
man,  Assistant  Secretary  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion; Chas.  G.  Baldwin,  of  Baltimore,  his  wife  and  son; 
Miss  Scheer,  of  Chicago  and  Fiske  Warren,  of  Enclave 
fame;  Mrs.  Byron  W.  Holt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  M. 
Milliken,  wife  and  daughter,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  R.  Scott, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  of  New 


York  and  her  two  charming  daughters,  Agnes  and  Mar- 
garet; H.  E.  Miles,  of  Racine,  Wis.;  Rev.  Herbert  S. 
Bigelow,  of  Cincinnatti. 

New  College,  (a  theological  school  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  and  one  of  the  most  handsome  and 
imposing  buildings  in  the  city)  with  its  large  assembly 
room,  dining  room,  smoking  room,  writing  room,  and 
numerous  committee  rooms  made  an  excellent  place  for 
the  holding  of  our  Conference. 


BIGELOW    SERMON 


On  the  Saturday  before  the  convention  opened,  a  pub- 
licity committee  and  a  committee  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  International  Union,  began  work,  and  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  convention  opened  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow 
preached  an  eloquent  Single  Tax  sermon  at  the  Unitarian 
Church.  The  local  minister  showed  his  friendliness  to 
our  cause  by  making  the  announcement  that  copies  of 
Frederick  Verinder's  paper  Our  Daily  Bread  could  be  had 
jn  the  church  vestibule. 

Dr.  Bigelow  told  us  that  many  great  truths  were  born 
in  a  manger,  and  that  as  vaccination  gives  you  a  little 
small  pox  so  you  will  not  get  more,  so  some  churches  give 
you  a  little  religion,  so  you  won't  get  more.  He  drew 
some  striking  contrasts  between  the  house  of  want  and 
the  house  of  have. 

Monday  the  Conference  opened.  Standing  in  front 
of  New  College  was  an  automobile,  with  banners  saying, 
"  Tax  land  values,  which  belong  to  the  whole  people,  whose 
presence  and  activities  create  them.  Abolish  present  un- 
just rates  and  taxes  by  this  first  reform.  The  certain  and 
only  cure  for  unemployment  and  poverty.  Do  not  be  mis- 
led, the  problem  of  unemployment  has  only  one  genuine 
cure — Land  Value  Taxation." 

Mr.  Hennessy's  opening  address  was  introduced  by 
remarks  by  Bailie  Peter  Burt  of  Glasgow,  a  friend  of  Henry 
George  in  days  gone  by,  and  both  were  received  with 
enthusiastic  cheers  by  the  big  audience  gathered  from 
twenty-four  different  countries. 

The  Inaugural  Luncheon  followed,  and  every  day  dur- 
ing the  Conference,  lunch  was  served  in  the  dining  hall 
of  the  college,  and  this  gave  us  many  opportunities  to  get 
acquainted.  Besides  most  of  the  members  were  quartered 
at  the  Caledonia  Hotel  and  the  School  of  Cookery  estab- 
lishment, both  served  excellent  oatmeal  porridge,  oatmeal 
cakes,  short  bread,  cold  veal  pie,  as  well  as  the  unapproach- 
able Scotch  mutton. 
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GREAT    PUBLICITY 

The  Conference  has  been  given  great  publicity  in  the 
ewspapers;  all  the  leading  papers  in  Great  Britain  were 
iven  copies  of  Mr.  Hennessy's  address  in  advance,  and 
beral  use  was  made  of  it.  The  three  Edinburgh  news- 
apers  gave  excellent  reports  of  the  Conference,  day  by 
ay,  and  particularly  gratifying  were  the  editorial  com- 
icndations  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Edin- 
urgh  Evening  News. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
he  Conference,  Fiske  Warren  spoke  on  Enclaves  and  Mr. 
tiles,  of  the  Fair  Tariff  League,  on  what  the  farmers 
on't  get  out  of  the  tariff.  Both  talks  called  out  animated 
iscussions. 

The  principal  differences  in  opinion  brought  out  in  the 
iscussions  of  the  Conference  related  to  methods  of  assess- 
ig  land  values  in  which  E.  G.  Geoghegan,  of  Malta,  Sir 
idward  Harper,  E.  J.  Craigie,  of  Australia  and  others 
ook  part. 

HIGH    SPOTS 

The  high  water  mark  of  the  Conference  was  reached 
t  the  great  public  meeting  Tuesday  evening  when  the 
fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  publication  of  "Progress  and 
'overty"  was  celebrated.  Among  the  speakers  was  Mrs. 
eMille,  and  she  rose  to  great  heights  in  her  simple  but 
eart-stirring  talk. 

Another  public  meeting  which  filled  the  great  conven- 
ion  hall,  was  the  final  one  Sunday  evening  when  the  topic 
"The  Religious  Teachings  of  Henry  George,"  and 
11  the  speakers  aroused  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  social  good  times  of  the  Convention  centered  in 
he  garden  party,  when  we  were  royally  entertained  by 
!ir  Henry  Ballantyne  at  his  beautiful  estate  near  Had- 
ington.  His  great  garden  was  in  full  bloom  with  speci- 
nens  of  Scotland's  choicest  flowers  perfuming  the  air,  and 
ound  about  were  big  fields  of  waving  grain.  The  approach 
:o  his  house  was  by  a  long  drive  through  a  wood  where 
jiant  trees  spoke  of  ancient  days. 

SOCIAL    EVENTS 

Refreshments  were  served  from  a  large  tent  on  a 
vide-spreading  lawn.  Mr.  Madsen  and  Andrew  Mac 
.aren,  M.  P.,  expressed  our  greetings  to  Sir  Henry,  and 
ic  delighted  us  by  his  response  in  which  he  called  himself 
in  old-time  radical. 

There  were  two  interesting  excursions,  one  to  the  great 
"orth  Bridge  at  Queensferry,  where  some  of  us  had  tea 
at  the  famous  old  Hawes  Inn  described  by  Sir.  Walter 
Scott  in  The  Antiquary;  and  the  other  (with  John  Russell 
is  a  guide)  down  what  is  called  the  Royal  Mile,  a  section 
of  High  Street  where  once  were  the  houses  of  nobility  and 
ashion,  and  where  now  (in  what  are  called  the  "Closes" 
off  of  this  street)  are  found  the  homes  of  the  poverty 
stricken. 


LAND    AND    FREEDOM 

At  one  of  the  closing  sessions  of  the  Conference  I  voiced 
the  appreciation  of  the  Single  Taxers  of  the  United  States 
of  the  work  done  for  the  cause  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
particularly  through  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Conference  the  good  wishes  of  Mr.  Miller.  Many 
responded  with  appreciative  words  proving  that  Mr. 
Miller  and  his  journal  are  internationally  well  known  and 
highly  regarded. 

—CHESTER  C.  PLATT. 

PRESS  REPORT 

The  following  press  report  of  the  Conference  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  August  17. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  has  just  been  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  by 
an  international  convention  of  Henry  George's  devoted 
disciples.  Six  hundred  delegates  from  twenty-four  nations 
met  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  for  a  week 
presented  arguments  in  support  of  the  Henry  George 
doctrines,  particularly  the  substitution  of  a  Single  Tax  on 
land  values  for  all  other  taxes  and  absolute  Free  Trade. 

What  made  this  gathering  especially  notable  was  the 
receipt  of  a  sympathetic  message  conveying  the  good  wishes 
of  Philip  Snowden,  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  five  other  Cabinet  Ministers,  together  with  the  greet- 
ings of  about  a  hundred  members  of  Parliament.  M. 
Venizelos,  the  Greek  Premier,  detailed  a  representative 
to  report  to  his  Government  on  the  proceedings,  and  the 
German  Government  was  represented  in  like  manner. 

This  tribute  to  the  American  economist  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  when  many  of  his  suggestions  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  programs  of  progressive  political 
parties,  marks  the  powerful  hold  which  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  has  taken  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  anti- 
podes, where  the  Single  Tax  is  applied  with  administra- 
tive modifications. 

DECLARATION    OF     PRINCIPLE     AND     POLICY 

We,  the  members  of  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
ference to  Promote  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade, 
assembled  at  Edinburgh  July  29th,  1929,  twenty-four 
countries  being  represented,  reaffirm  the  declarations  of 
principle  and  policy  of  our  previous  International  Con- 
ferences: at  Ronda,  Spain;  at  Oxford,  England;  and  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

We  confidently  affirm  that  the  persistence  of  poverty, 
low  wages,  and  unemployment  in  every  country,  and  the 
evil  and  destructive  social  phenomena  that  derive  from 
these  conditions,  are  both  unnatural  and  unnecessary; 
that  they  are  due,  primarily,  to  unjust  restrictions  upon 
freedom  in  the  production  of  wealth  (involving  injustice 
in  its  distribution)  that  arise  out  of  land  monopoly. 

Secondarily,  we  affirm  that  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duce poverty  amid  increasing  wealth,  and  despite  the  in- 
creasing power  to  produce  wealth  afforded  by  invention, 
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discovery,  and  increase  of  knowledge,  are  accentuated  by 
the  burdensome  measures  which  legislatures  everywhere 
employ  in  the  raising  of  public  revenues. 

And  we  affirm  that  the  present  system  of  internal  taxes 
and  rates  adopted  by  Governments  are  unjust  to  Labor 
and  Capital  alike,  by  imposing  impediments  to  industry, 
and  penalties  upon  energy,  enterprise  and  thrift. 

FREE    TRADE 

For  like  reasons,  we  condemn  those  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade  which  have  been  set  up  between  friendly 
peoples  by  so-called  protective  tariffs,  "safeguarding" 
devices,  and  other  interferences  with  the  natural  laws  of 
freedom  in  production  and  exchange.  These  policies, 
yielding  benefit  only  to  limited  privileged  groups  in  the 
countries  which  adopt  them,  are,  in  our  opinion,  nothing 
short  of  treason  to  the  true  interests  of  the  masses  of 
human  kind;  and  they  have  been  identified  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  fifty  countries  in  the  Economic  Conference 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  by  leaders  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chambers  of  Commerce,  as  among  the  chief  causes 
of  industrial  depression,  of  unemployment,  and  of  war. 

PEACE 

Therefore,  we  appeal  to  all  true  friends  of  humanity 
and  of  the  establishment  of  an  enduring  World  Peace  to 
join  with  us  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  discord  between 
nations  commonly  arises  out  of  economic  causes,  such  as 
the  struggle  for  exclusive  markets  and  other  preferences, 
and  for  concessions  in  the  control  of  natural  resources,  or 
because  of  the  selfish  policies  by  which  some  nations  seek 
to  advantage  themselves  by  hampering  the  economic  free- 
dom of  others.  We  cannot  have  Political  Peace  and 
Economic  War. 

LAND    VALUE    TAXATION 

The  remedy,  we  believe,  lies  in  the  establishment  of 
freedom  for  all,  equal  rights  for  all,  justice  for  all.  These 
ends,  we  confidently  affirm,  will  be  attained  when  Govern- 
ments can  be  led,  through  the  enlightment  of  public 
opinion,  to  repeal  the  present  taxes,  rates,  and  tariffs 
which  now  hamper  freedom  in  the  production  and  ex- 
change of  wealth,  and  cause  injustice  in  its  distribution. 

Abandoning  the  burdens  now  directly  or  indirectly  laid 
upon  labor  and  capital,  we  would  concentrate  taxes  upon 
the  value  of  land  and  of  all  natural  resources  in  private 
hands,  in  the  conviction  that  these  resources  being  the 
gift  of  the  Creator  to  all  generations,  the  value  of  land  is 
the  just  and  proper  source  of  community  revenues. 

PROGRESS  AND   POVERTY 

We  would  especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  ser- 
ious-minded persons  in  every  land  a  study  of  the  premises, 
conclusions,  and  simple  proposals  of  the  inspiring  and 
illuminating  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry 
George,  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  which  we  are  celebrat- 
ing at  this  Conference.  This  famous  politico-economic 


work,  translated  into  many  languages,  is  in  its  essence  a 
appeal  for  World  Justice  and  Peace,  a  plea  for  the  righl 
of  man  everywhere. 

Henry  George  was  a  great  citizen  of  the  world,  a  love 
of  mankind,  an  unerring  expositor  of  economic  truth, 
far-seeing  statesman,  and  a  prophet  of  what  has  happene 
and  is  happening  in  the  world  at  this  time. 

Finally,  we  reaffirm,  in  brief,  our  devotion  to  the  polic 
which  will  in  every  country,  when  fully  applied,  inaugi 
rate  an  era  of  social  justice,  economic  freedom,  and  intei 
national  peace.  This  policy  we  express  as  Land  Vah 
Taxation  and  Free  Trade  as  taught  by  Henry  George. 

PRINCIPAL   RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 

The  Conference  welcomes  the  assurances  that  have  hoc 
publicly  given  by  members  and  supporters  of  the  preset 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  pass  into  law  in  the  ne 
Finance  Act  measures  for  the  effective  taxation  of  Ian 
values  and  for  removing  not  only  the  protective  and  sc 
called  "safeguarding"  duties  but  also  the  indirect  taxi 
on  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Coi 
ference  such  action  by  the  Government  would  set  a  stimi 
lating  example  of  progressive  legislation  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

RESOLVED  that  this  Conference  having  heard  wit 
appreciation  that  the  Danish  Government  proposes  mea 
ures  for  developing  the  policy  of  land  value  taxation  at 
free  trade  sends  a  message  of  greeting  to  the  responsib 
Ministers  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Government 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  attain  early  success. 

RESOLVED  that  the  Conference  sends  its  respectf 
compliments  to  the  Government  of  the  Greek  Republ 
and  thanks  said  Government  for  its  consideration  in  pe 
mitting  a  representative  of  Greece  to  participate  in  01 
Conference  proceedings  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pavlos  Gia; 
nelia  and  further  resolves  that  we  respectfully  commei 
to  the  responsible  officials  of  the  Greek  Government 
consideration  of  the  declarations  of  principles  and  polici 
adopted  at  this  Conference  by  members  from  twent 
four  countries  here  assembled,  believing  that  the  applic 
tion  of  these  principles  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  peop 
of  any  nation. 

RESOLVED  that  this  Conference  approve  the  polii 
recently  announced  by  Hon.  C.  A.  Dunning,  Canadis 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  by  Hon.  D.  G.  Mackem 
Manitoba  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  in  behalf 
their  respective  Governments  of  safeguarding  the  tov 
site  of  the  new  city  of  Churchill  from  the  speculati 
abuses  and  exploitation  of  land  values  which  has  chars 
terized  similar  developments  in  the  past;  and  express 
the  hope  that  thereby  will  be  retained  for  the  public 
represented  by  the  Municipal  Provincial  Dominion  Go 
ernments  the  annual  land  value  created  by  public  activi 
and  at  the  same  time  the  natural  opportunities  of  Church 
will  be  reserved  for  use  and  development  free  from  ti 
the  baneful  operations  of  the  forestaller. 
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NTERNATIONAL  UNION  OFFICERS  ELECTED 
President,  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy;  Vice- 
'residents,  Mr.  Jacob  Lange,  Denmark;  Mr.  Otto  Nuschke, 
li.  D.  L.,  Germany;  Mr.  C.  E.  Compton,  Great  Britain; 
/Ir.  A.  P.  Canning,  U.  S.  A.;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Ashley 
litchell,  Great  Britain;  General  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
"aul,  Great  Britain;  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  W. 
fladsen,  Great  Britain. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Messrs.  K.  J.  Kristensen,  F.  Folke,  (Denmark);  C.  G. 
aldwin,  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  Mr.  Otto  Cullman, 
.  C.  Leubuscher,  (U.  S.  A.) ;  A.  Albendin,  (Spain) ;  Dr. 
lee.  Paletta,  (Germany);  Mr.  Peter  Burt,  Sir  Edgar 

arper,  Mr.  Andrew  McLarin,  M.  P.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lester, 
It.  Hon.  Col.  J.  C.  Wedgewood,  M.  P.,  (Great  Britain); 
V.  H.  Renwick,  (Australia) ;  A.  W.  Roebuck,  K.  C.,  (Can- 
da)  ;  Sam  Meyer,  (France) ;  Pavlos  Giannelia,  (Greece) ; 
).  deClerg,  (Holland);  Dr.  J.  J.  Pikler,  (Hungary);  P.  J. 
'Regan,  (New  Zealand). 

The  People  and  The  Land 

T  is  taking  the  world  a  long  while  to  realize  the  irre- 
L  futable  truths  that  lie  in  the  principles  enunciated  by 
!enry  George,  but  there  are  signs  that  the  pace  is  quicken- 
g.     The  Conference  that  is  meeting  in  Edinburgh  this 
eek,  therefore,  will  be  listened  to  with  a  patience  which 
as  not  particularly  discernable  when  the  author  of  "Pro- 
ress  and  Poverty"  was  himself  alive.     It  is  a  great  oppor- 
jnity  to  make  a  worth-while  contribution  towards  the 
jlution  of  the  international  problems  of  today,  and  the 
onference  president,  the  Hon.  CharlesO'Connor  Hennessy, 
'  New  York,  gave  a  brilliant  lead  yesterday  in  his  address 
om  the  chair.     It  seems  a  remarkable  thing  that  our 
reed  in  land  values  and  free  trade  should  be  taken  from 
le  most  keenly  protectionist  country  in  the  world,  but 
icre  is  really  no  paradox  in  it.     The  fact  of  the  matter 
that  America's  tariff  policy  is  no  longer  held  to  be  an 
nalloyed  asset.     It  is  becoming  unwieldy  and  burden- 
ame,  a  bit  of  a  Frankenstein,  and  though  America  might 
ever  officially  suggest  the  abolition  of  all  barriers,  she 
light  not  break  her  heart  if  abolition  were  forced  upon 
er.     To    make    America — and    the    world — swallow    the 
omplete  pill  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  may  not  be  so 
asy,  however.     But  by  all  laws  of  equity  it  must  come  to 
ass   some   day.     There   is   nothing   but   the   old    feudal 
respect  for  the  landed  proprietor  to  say  against  it;  there 
is  certainly  no  argument  in  logic  with  which  to  defend  the 
present  system.     It  is  of  some  moment  to  remember  that 
both  Labor  and  Liberals  in  this  country  are  pledged  to  the 
taxation  of  land  values.     They  may  not  achieve  the  full 
reform  at  the  moment,  but  they  would  be  failing  in  their 
faith  if  they  did  not  use  their  chances  to  educate  the  people 
a  little  more  towards  this  great  ideal. 

EDITORIAL,  EDINBURGH  Evening  News. 


Single  Tax  After  Fifty  Years 

HALF  a  century  has  elapsed  since  a  San  Francisco 
man,  a  printer  at  the  case,  who  occasionally  tried 
his  hand  at  editing,  put  forth  a  book  on  the  land  question, 
with  the  paradoxical  title,  "Progress  and  Poverty."  The 
name  of  Henry  George  at  that  time  was  little  known.  He 
had  written  somewhat  for  obscure  publications,  and  occa- 
sionally had  spoken  in  meetings  of  laboring  men.  But 
neither  as  author  nor  orator  had  he  attained  any  wide 
reputation.  He  had  neither  money  nor  influence  where- 
with to  force  his  book  upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Indeed,  when  he  endeavored  to  obtain  its  publication,  he 
found  publishers  doubtful  of  the  value  of  a  work  on  eco- 
nomics, and  unwilling  to  issue  it  unless  he  would  pay  the 
cost  of  making  the  plates.  After  a  prolonged  search  he 
found  a  man  willing  to  assist  him  in  meeting  the  latter 
essential,  but  it  is  interesting  now  to  recall  the  fact  that 
so  slight  were  the  means  with  which  the  two  embarked 
upon  the  undertaking  that  the  author  himself  went  back 
to  the  case  and  stick  and  set  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  his  own  book.  It  was  not  long  after  he  thus  turned 
again  to  the  tools  of  his  trade  that  his  name  as  an  econo- 
mist and  propagandist  was  known  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe;  more  than  3,000,000  copies  of  his  book  had  been 
issued,  and  it  was  translated  into  almost  every  known 
tongue.  And  last  Monday,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years, 
Single  Taxers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  met  at  Edinburgh 
to  celebrate  this  semi-centenary  and  to  honor  the  name 
of  Henry  George. 

Perhaps  one  hears  less  today  about  the  Single  Tax  than 
one  did  when  such  magnificent  propagandists  as  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  Louis  F.  Post  and  Henry  George  himself  were 
preaching  it  in  and  out  of  season.  But  the  reason  why 
its  praises  are  no  longer  heard  over  the  clamor  of  various 
schools  of  economists  is  that  the  measure  of  truth  in  it  has 
become  accepted  as  a  commonplace  of  economics,  and  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  beat  the  tom-tom  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  it. 

More  and  more  the  justice  of  taking  for  the  public  a 
considerable  share  of  the  unearned  increment  attaching 
to  real  estate  as  population  grows  is  being  accepted,  al- 
though it  is  only  in  a  comparatively  few  special  colonies 
that  the  full  measure  of  the  Single  Tax  is  applied,  and  the 
whole  profit  taken  out  of  real  estate  speculation.  Every- 
where, however,  the  community  recognizes  the  fact  that 
its  growth  confers  upon  the  owners  of  land  within  its 
borders  profits  which  they  have  had  but  the  slightest 
share  in  earning,  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  those 
profits  is  being  taken  for  public  uses. 

Thoroughgoing  Single  Taxers  hold  that  the  taking  of 
this  entire  increment  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  ex- 
act any  other  taxation  whatsoever;  would  free  industry 
from  the  burden  of  taxation;  would  do  away  with  tariffs, 
and  the  international  complications  they  produce;  would 
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eliminate  the  economic  causes  of  war,  and,  by  preventing 
the  holding  of  land  out  of  employment  for  speculation  and 
profit,  would  stimulate  agriculture  and  home  building,  and 
thereby  decrease  unemployment.  It  is  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  permanence  of  an  idea  that  after  fifty  years  the 
publication  of  this  book  should  be  celebrated  by  a  gather- 
ing of  600  Single  Taxers,  representing  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent countries,  in  the  Scottish  capital  some  6000  miles 
from  the  spot  where  the  doctrine  of  single  taxation  first 
had  its  birth. 

The  impression  made  by  Henry  George  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power 
of  thought,  backed  by  a  good  purpose.  He  never  stopped 
urging  acceptance  of  his  doctrine  upon  men  of  the  most 
widely  separated  nationalities,  and  of  every  class  of  society. 
Nor  was  he  in  any  sense  a  man  of  one  idea,  but  he  gave  as 
liberally  of  his  strength  and  his  ability  to  the  interest 
of  good  government  and  human  liberty  as  he  did  to  the 
agitation  of  the  Single  Tax.  When,  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  New  York  City  seemed  confronted 
with  a  peculiar  menace  of  evil  government,  Henry  George 
was  drafted  to  lead  the  forces  in  opposition  to  Tammany. 
Warned  that  it  might  mean  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  he 
nevertheless  undertook  the  task.  The  warning  was  but 
too  well  founded,  and  like  a  soldier  on  the  battle  field  he 
gave  his  life  to  his  cause.  That  his  followers  are  animated 
to  so  great  an  extent  by  a  like  devotion  to  the  economic 
panacea  which  he  preached  shows  impressively  the  endur- 
ing power  of  a  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  ideal. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

All  Wars  Alike 

HHEY  talk  of  Crusades,  said  Arnold,  stopping  to 
•••  face  the  young  man.  They  talk  of  sending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Christian  men  to  die  every  death  under 
God's  sun  in  Palestine — for  what?  To  plant  good  that 
good  may  grow?  They  go  for  none  of  these  things.  The 
sign  in  their  breasts  is  a  cross,  the  thought  of  their  hearts 
is  the  thought  of  all  your  ruthless  race — to  take  from 
others  and  add  to  your  own  stores;  to  take  land,  wealth, 
humanity,  life,  everything  that  can  be  taken  from  con- 
quered man  before  he  is  left  naked  to  die. 

FRANCIS  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  Via  Cruds. 

"  WHEN  I  sit  and  warm  my  hands,  as  best  I  may,  at  the 
little  heap  of  embers  that  is  now  political  economy,  I  can- 
not but  contrast  its  dying  glow  with  the  vainglorious  and 
triumphant  science  that  once  it  was." — 

—STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

BEFORE  an  effectual  renovation  can  take  place  we  must 
efface  the  abuse  which  has  grown  up  out  of  the  transition 
from  the  feudal  to  the  more  modern  state — the  abuse  of 
land  being  held  as  absolute  property. — 

— HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


Extracts  from  Opening  Address 

at  the  Edinburgh  Conference 

by  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy( 

I"T  was  fifty  years  ago  that  Henry  George  first  revealed 
•*•  the  insidious  forces  and  tendencies  that  seemed  to  him 
to  threaten  the  progress  of  any  civilization  which  aims  at 
the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  human  family.  At  the 
very  heart  of  the  way  of  the  life  of  the  organized  peoples 
of  the  world  he  found  ominous  signs  of  the  canker  of  de- 
cay. He  demonstrated  the  cause  and  proposed  the  curg 
for  what  was  and  is  the  matter  with  the  world.  He  vividly 
delineated  the  enigma  of  the  persistence  of  poverty  amid 
increased  and  increasing  wealth.  Where  civilization  was 
manifesting  itself  in  vast  accumulations  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  in  great  institutions  devoted  to  learning  or 
to  religion,  in  stores  of  the  book  knowledge  of  the  ages,  in 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  designed  to  magnify  the  effectiveness  oj 
labor,  to  improve  communication  and  facilitate  co-opera- 
tion between  peoples,  to  lighten  toil  and  brighten  human 
lives — there,  where  these  things  were  most  in  evidence,  he 
pointed  to  the  anomaly  of  millions  of  people  in  every 
country  struggling  for  a  living,  or  steeped  in  degrading 
poverty.  To  the  widespread  social  and  economic  dis- 
location which  he  revealed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  unspeakable  slums  of  great  cities,  the  warfare  of 
classes,  the  prevalence  of  vice,  crime  and  preventable 
disease,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ills,  material  and  spiritual 
— even  unto  the  curse  of  War — from  which  the  world 
has  suffered  and  is  suffering. 

We  are  here  from  many  countries  to  bear  witness  that 
a  half-century  after  the  first  appearance  of  Henry  George's 
fearful  diagnosis  of  a  vast  social  disease,  the  symptoms 
still  persist.  The  cure  remains  to  be  applied.  The  social 
anatomist  who  today  would  strike  below  the  surface  of 
the  body  of  human  society  as  it  exists  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, must  find  there  a  conflict  of  forces  that  may  well 
be  taken  to  foreshadow  disintegration  and  disaster  to  the 
social  fabric.  As  in  1879,  when  this  book  was  written, 
we  can  discern  widespread  social  unrest  in  the  world.  In- 
dustrial depression  and  unemployment  are  common  to 
many  countries,  and  even  in  the  nominally  "prosperous" 
United  States  great  numbers  live  in  poverty,  or  close  to 
its  border  line,  and  remedies  for  unemployment  are  now 
being  sought  in  still  more  restrictive  immigration  laws, 
and  in  prohibitive  tariff  taxes. 

Henry  George  predicted  that  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  power  to  produce  wealth  which  had  marked  his 
century,  due  to  invention  and  discovery  and  the  improve- 
ment Qf  communications,  would  continue  to'  go  on  with 
accelerating  ratio.  This  has  come  true  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  all  so-called  civilized  countries — most  especially 
n  the  United  States  of  America.  But  without  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  economic  freedom  in  the  processes  of  produc- 
ing wealth  and  justice  in  its  distribution,  he  predicted 
that  increased  wealth  must  benefit  the  few  rather  than 
the  many.  It  would  have,  broadly  speaking,  no  tendency 
to  extirpate  poverty  and  the  social  evils  which  poverty 
engenders,  no  influence  in  elevating  society  as  a  whole 
or  in  lightening  the  burdens  of  those  compelled  to  toil 
for  a  living.  Again  his  prophesy  has  been  realized.  For 
increasing  wealth,  and  the  condition  that  is  referred  to 
as  national  prosperity,  far  from  assuring  contentment 
and  abundance  for  all,  has  tended  only  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  and  to  make 
more  intense  the  struggle  for  existence  that  engages  the 
lives  of  millions  of  human  beings,  even  in  richest  America. 

If  I  would  appear  to  single  out  my  own  country,  the 
country  of  Henry  George,  as  today's  most  terrible  example 
of  perverted  social  progress,  it  is  not  because  I  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  average  American  citizen  is  less  in- 
telligent, less  moral,  or  less  humane  than  the  citizen  of 
any  other  country.  No  informed  or  observant  person, 
in  my  opinion,  could  sustain  such  a  contention.  Nor 
would  I  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  American  statesman- 
ship is  today  more  blind  or  more  backward  than  the  states- 
manship of  other  countries. 

But  if  I  am  to  attempt  (by  way  of  vindicating  the  wis- 
dom and  the  prescience  of  Henry  George)  to  delineate 
the  effects  of  material  progress  and  prosperity  upon  the 
condition  and  the  tendencies  of  present  day  civilization 
everywhere,  I  must,  of  necessity,  put  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  very  foreground  of  the  picture.  For 
the  United  States  is  now,  by  far,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nations.  It  seems  to  have  reached  a  veri- 
table high  tide  of  material  success,  and  to  be  realizing  as  a 
result,  those  effects  which,  in  our  opinion,  must  naturally 
and  in  all  countries,  flow  from  the  maintainance  of  the 
fundamental  injustice  of  the  private  monopoly  of  a  coun- 
try's natural  resources,  which  injustice,  as  Henry  George 
demonstrated  by  unanswerable  argument  and  analysis, 
is  the  basic  cause  of  poverty  amid  progress. 

In  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  fifty  years  that  have 
gone  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  first  appeared,  no 
comprehending  reader  of  it  may  now  doubt  the  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  of  the  thought  and  vision  of  its  author; 
that  he  was  seer  as  well  as  prophet — an  unerring  diagnos- 
tician of  the  social  and  economic  ailments  of  the  world 
and  of  their  cure,  an  inspired  preacher  of  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  salvation  for  the  nations.  Henry 
George's  intellectual  eminence  is  now  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized by  discerning  leaders  of  thought,  even  in  his  own 
land.  New  editions  of  his  books  are  appearing,  and  in 
many  American  colleges  and  universities  where,  in  the 
past,  his  teachings  have  been  avoided,  young  men  and 
women  now  are  learning  the  lessons  that  he  taught.  The 
great  truth  that  he  sought  to  make  plain  is  slowly  but 
surely,  we  believe,  making  its  way  to  the  minds  of  men. 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  truth  most  potent  for  social  welfare 


everywhere,  a  truth  the  recognition  of  which  by  mankind 
generally  would  regenerate  and  revivify  human  associa- 
tions everywhere.  This  truth  is  that  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic dislocations  which  afflict  the  world  arise  because 
of  that  fundamental  violation  of  natural  law  involved  in 
the  denial  to  human  beings  of  their  equal  and  inalienable 
rights  to  the  use  of  the  Earth.  Out  of  this  perversion  of 
natural  law  and  this  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights 
sanctioned  by  the  governments  of  the  world,  arises  in 
every  country  the  great  issues  comprehended  in  the  Land 
Question  and  its  portentous  implications. 

Because  this  is  an  international  gathering,  and  because 
good  men  and  women  in  every  part  of  the  world  are  now 
actively  concerning  themselves  about  questions  of  Peace 
and  War,  of  Disarmament,  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, we  would  point  out  how  vital  to  any  permanent 
settlement  of  such  questions  is  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  to  which  we  would  first  direct  attention. 

Here  again,  as  at  Copenhagen  three  years  ago,  this 
Conference  will  be  moved  to  warn  the  friends  of  World 
Peace  not  to  be  deceived  by  appearances.  Peace  is  not 
in  sight,  and  War  and  all  that  it  means  in  burdens  to  be 
borne  in  the  present  and  in  moral  and  material  horrors 
and  losses  to  be  faced  in  the  future,  still  remains  with  the 
world.  True,  there  has  been  at  Locarno  a  solemn  gesture 
of  worthy  intention  and  good-will  between  the  nations. 
But  Locarno  must  always  seem  somewhat  unrelated  to 
reality  so  long  as  governments  take  no  steps  to  remove 
the  root  causes  of  poverty  in  every  country.  From  the 
perversion  or  interference  with  natural  laws  flow  the  social 
and  political  phenomena  involved  in  industrial  depression, 
unemployment,  the  welfare  of  classes  at  home,  the  struggle 
for  international  markets  and  privileges  abroad;  interna- 
tional fears  and  jealousies,  and  those  selfish  national 
policies  which  aim  to  advance  the  welfare  of  one  people 
by  rendering  injury  to  another. 

We  would  call  upon  statesmanship  to  look  behind  war, 
and  the  armaments  and  instruments  of  war,  for  the  economic 
dislocations  which  pervert  the  normal  course  of  the  lives 
of  human  beings  and  of  nations  alike.  We  would  ask 
statesmen  to  face  frankly  the  question  of  the  meanings 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Is  the  road  that  people  call 
Civilization  leading  the  human  family  upward  toward 
life,  happy  and  abundant  for  everybody,  or  downward 
to  some  hell  for  rich  and  poor  alike? 

Men  may  cry  "Peace!  Peace!"  but  there  can  be  no 
lasting  peace  until  the  root  causes  of  War  are  recognized 
and  removed;  until  the  peoples  may  be  led  to  accept  a  new 
and  simple  philosophy  of  human  relationships — that  of 
equal  rights  for  all,  freedom  for  all,  justice  for  all.  Politi- 
cal peace  and  economic  war  are  irreconcilable.  There 
can  be  no  political  peace  at  home  or  abroad  unless  it  is 
founded  upon  co-operation  in  freedom  and  in  mutual 
friendship  and  respect.  There  can  be  no  security  that 
will  endure,  until  justice  is  established  at  home  and  abroad. 
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We  would  not  disparage  the  efforts  nor  impeach  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  labor  for  Disarmament  or  for  Con- 
cilation.  We  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  of  labors,  which,  even  if  successful, 
would  but  serve  as  palliatives,  rather  than  a  cure. 

We  honor,  also,  those  fine  spirits  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  who  sincerely  labor  for  Peace;  especially  the 
spokesmen  in  the  League  Assembly  of  those  smaller 
nations,  whose  statesmen,  we  believe,  can  see  more  clearly 
and  speak  more  bravely  about  the  political  realities  of 
these  times.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  underestimate  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  in  strengthening  the  ma- 
chinery and  broadening  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  for  the  adjudication  of  disputes  between  nations. 
But  these  things  at  this  time  seem  to  us  to  be  of  small 
avail.  The  most  helpful  approach  to  a  true  and  peaceful 
concert  of  nations  in  the  interest  of  permanent  World 
Peace  must  lie,  as  Professor  Dewey  recently  pointed  out, 
not  in  the  field  of  political  diplomacy,  but  along  the  road 
of  economic  freedom  and  justice  that  leads  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  common  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

A  philosopher  has  given  currency  to  the  pregnant  aphor- 
ism that  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  "  And 
we,  being  convinced  that  common  and  equal  rights  to  the 
use  of  land  are  indispensable  to  freedom  and  effectiveness 
in  the  production  of  wealth  and  to  justice  in  its  distribu- 
tion, aim  to  destroy  land  monopoly  through  the  process 
of  taxation.  That  is,  we  would  resort  for  public  revenues 
to  taxes  upon  the  values  given  to  particular  land  sites  by 
the  competition  for  their  use  made  necessary  by  the  activi- 
ties and  the  growth  of  community  life.  By  the  operation, 
as  it  were,  of  a  beneficent  natural  law  we  find  that  the 
value  of  land  tends  constantly  to  rise  as  demand  for  its 
use  is  increased  by  the  manifold  activities  of  organized 
communities — by  the  results  of  public  expenditure,  by  all 
the  amenities  and  conveniences  of  what  is  called  civilized 
life.  That  is,  land  values,  arising  out  of  the  association 
and  co-operation  of  people,  are  essentially  a  community 
product.  By  every  test  then,  of  logic  or  of  equity,  the 
policy  we  advocate  justifies  itself.  To  quote  Henry 
George,  "We  would  simply  take  for  the  community  what 
belongs  to  the  community,  and  leave  sacredly  to  the  indi- 
vidual all  that  belongs  to  the  individual." 

And  in  the  international  field  we  aim  to  teach  the  world 
that  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  of  every  land  are 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  every  other 
land;  that  human  interests  are  interwoven  and  inter- 
dependent, and  that  only  under  conditions  of  freedom, 
of  mutual  trust,  and  of  friendly  co-operation  may  men  or 
nations  attain  to  the  highest  destiny,  material  or  spiritual, 
that  God  makes  possible  for  them.  In  brief,  it  is  our 
purpose  as  an  organization,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  human  happiness,  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom 
in  every  land,  not  only  because  we  are  convinced  that  this 
is  the  way  to  uplift  the  material  welfare  of  mankind,  but 


also  because  it  accords  with  justice  and  the  moral  law. 
Here  in  the  language  of  our  inspired  teacher  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter: 

"That  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us;  that  we  should  respect  the  rights  of  others 
as  scrupulously  as  we  would  have  our  own  rights  respected, 
is  not  a  mere  counsel  of  perfection  to  individuals,  but  it 
is  the  law  to  which  we  must  conform  social  institutions 
and  national  policies  if  we  would  secure  the  blessings  of 
abundance  and  peace." 

Report  of  Goeller  Lecture 

PHE    Tripod,    undergraduate    publication    of    Trinit 
•*-    College,    Hartford,    Conn.,    published    the    following 
report  of  the  lecture  given  at  that  college  in  May: 

"Before  a  large  group  of  students  in  the  Public  Speakinj 
room  last  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  C.  LeBaron  Goeller, 
of  the  Progress  and  Poverty  Lecture  Bureau,  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  'Some  Phases  of  the  Single  Tax.'  So 
deep  was  the  interest  shown  by  those  present  that  Mr. 
Goeller  was  kept  busy  answering  questions  and  inquiries 
as  to  the  underlying  principles  of  the  Single  Tax  for  nearly 
an  hour  after  the  lecture. 

"The  big  point  in  Mr.  Goeller's  lecture  was  that  a  land- 
owner cannot  make  a  tenant  pay  any  tax  levied  on  the 
value  of  his  land;  in  other  words,  a  tax  on  ground  rent 
cannot  be  shifted,  while  all  taxes  on  clothing,  food,  houses, 
etc.,  (produced  by  labor)  are  shifted  onto  the  ultimate 
consumer.  'A  tax  on  rent, '  said  Mr.  Goeller,  '  falls  wholly 
on  the  landlord.  There  are  no  means  by  which  he  can 
shift  the  burden  upon  anyone  else.  It  does  not  affect 
the  value  or  price  of  agricultural  produce,  for  this  is  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  production  in  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  in  those  circumstances,  as  we  have  so 
often  demonstrated,  no  rent  is  paid.  A  tax  on  rent,  there- 
fore, has  no  effect  other  than  its  obvious  one.  It  merely 
takes  so  much  from  the  landlord  and  transfers  it  to  the 
state. 

'"The  Single  Tax  System,'  continued  Mr.  Goeller,  'is 
a  scientific  discovery  that  will  secure  to  each  and  every 
person  his  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  without  having 
to  divide  up  the  land  as  was  done  in  primitive  times.  The 
modern  way  is  not  to  divide  up  the  land,  but  to  divide  up 
the  rent  of  land.  There  would  be  no  other  taxes  to  hinder 
the  owner  in  developing  the  land  he  possessed  on  what 
would  virtually  be  a  perpetual  lease  so  long  as  he  paid  his 
taxes,  that  is  the  annual  value,  to  the  Government.'" 


VALUABLE  lands  held  idle  employ  no  labor,  and  pro- 
duce no  goods.     They  constitute  a  waste  of  natural 
resources,  and  tend  to  destroy  the  economic  equilibrium 
necessary  for  continuous  prosperity. 

—Tax  Facts. 
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>ocial  Democrats  and  the 
Henry  George  Policy:  The 
Political  Victory  in  Denmark 

SOPHUS  BERTHELSEN 
ADDRESS  AT  THE  EDINBURGH  CONFERENCE 

N  an  address  "Land  and  People,"  I  delivered  at  the 
1  Third  International  Conference  for  Land  Value  Taxa- 
on  and  Free  Trade  in  Copenhagen,  July,  1926,  I  endea- 
ored  to  bring  to  light  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  govern- 
g  the  true  and  just  relationship  between  mankind  and 
ic  land  from  which  we  must  all  derive  our  living.     These 
•e  the  laws  Henry  George  revealed  and  explained.     At 
ic  same  time  I  pointed  to  the  progress  we  had  made  in 
'enmark  through  our  legislation  (The  Act  of  August  7th, 
922,  for  the  national  tax,  and  the  Act  of  March  31st, 
926,  for  local  taxation  on  land  values)  to  give  concrete 
xpression  to  these  eternal  laws  of  justice. 
In  the  three  years  that  have  passed  since  then,  we  have 
ot  been  able  in  Denmark  to  make  any  further  advance 
n  legislation  for  the  main  reason  that  from  December, 
926,    to    April,    1929,    we  have,    unfortunately,   had  a 
o-called  "Liberal"  government  which  in  association  with 
Conservative  Party  had  actually  planned  to  go  back  on 
uch  progress  as  we  had  made.     But  this  period  of  re- 
ction  was  also  our  opportunity  to  band  together  all  the 
orces  standing  in  Denmark  for  economic  freedom  and  so 
uild  a  united  front  against  that  quasi-Liberal  government, 
rhich  was  defeated  at  the  General  Election  on  April  24th, 
929.     The  two  victorious  parties,  the  Social  Democrats 
and  the  Radical  Liberals,  came  back  with  a  joint  majority 
n   Folketinget   (the  Lower  House)  and  have  formed   the 
oalition  Government  under  Stauning  and  Nunch. 
It  is  declared  in  the  programme  of  the  new  Ministry 
lat  "The  burden  of  taxation  shall  be  shifted  from  labor 
nd  consumption  and  placed  upon  communally  created 
alues  and  upon   incomes  and  possessions  that  are  the 
ruit  of  other  people's  industry."     The  followers  of  Henry 
eorge  in  Denmark  feel  assured  in  the  hope  that  this  pro- 
ramme  will  in  large  degree  be  carried  out  by  the  Ministry 
i  the  next  few  years  and  that  Landstinget  (the  upper 
House),  even  although  the  Ministry  has  a  minority  there 
of  four  votes,  will  not  venture  to  hinder  it. 

These  developments  in  Danish  politics  have  no  doubt 
excited  some  astonishment  among  the  friends  of  our  move- 
ment, especially  abroad.  But  the  feature  of  our  political 
victory  that  will  perhaps  surprise  them  most  is  that  the 
Social  Democrats  in  particular — our  Labor  Party  and  the 
strongest  party  in  the  State —  have  so  far  embraced  these 
ideas  that  they  have  resolved  upon  a  political  programme 
strongly  marked  with  the  Georgeist  stamp.  And  as  it  is 
generally  assumed,  not  without  reason,  that  genuine 
"Marxian  Socialism"  cannot  combine  with  "Georgeism," 
many  will  want  to  be  told  just  why  it  is  that  the  Danish 


Social  Democrats  have  deserted  the  Communistic  Karl 
Marx  to  subscribe  to  Henry  George's  teaching  on  such 
vital  points. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
progress  of  our  movement  everywhere  that  this  significant 
turn  in  political  tactics  should  be  fully  apprehended.  By 
way  of  explanation  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  special 
Danish  conditions  which  have  happily  contributed  to  this 
great  progress  of  our  cause. 

The  high  state  of  Danish  agriculture,  which  is  the  eco- 
nomic foundation  of  the  country,  is  due  especially  to  the 
old-established  and  relatively  good  land-laws  which  for 
centuries  have  kept  landlord  rule  at  bay  and  have  made 
for  secure  possession  of  the  land  by  a  numerous  and  fairly 
independent  small  peasantry,  which  has  further  increased 
in  our  time,  so  that  in  terms  of  "average  good  land"  we 
have  today: — 

I.  2,000  estates  of  200  acres  or  more. 
II.  8,000  medium  sized  farms  of  20  to  200  acres. 
III.  150,000  small  holdings  of  less   than    20  acres, 
belonging  to  the  class  known  as  "Housemen." 

Since  the  main  products  of  Danish  Agriculture  are 
butter,  bacon  and  eggs  for  export,  Danish  farmers  were 
of  necessity,  and  have  always  been,  Free  Traders.  They 
have  been  brought  up  on  Free  Trade  as  Free  Trade  was 
understood  and  preached  by  such  as  William  Gladstone  and 
his  Danish  counterpart  A.  P.  Koedt — namely,  no  pro- 
tective tariff  but  "customs  duties  for  revenue  only." 

As  for  Henry  George's  complete  Free  Trade,  it  was 
fortunately  the  most  numerous  class  of  small  peasants, 
the  Housemen,  who  first  grasped  and  endorsed  that  teach- 
ing. And  the  first  political  declaration  in  favor  of  com- 
plete Free  Trade  was  embodied  in  the  now  well-known 
"Koge  Resolution"  adopted  by  the  Housemen  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1902.  Their  demand  was  the  abolition  of 
all  taxes  on  labor,  consumption  and  exchange,  the  public 
revenue  to  be  obtained  from  land  value  taxation  alone. 

The  reason  why  it  was  this  class  of  agriculturists  who 
first  saw  and  grasped,  better  than  any,  the  truth  in  Henry 
George's  teaching  was  certainly  that  a  Houseman  is  not 
only  a  land  owner  but  is  also  a  land  worker;  and  that  in 
the  latter  capacity  he  has  proved  to  the  world  the  eco- 
nomic discovery  that  he  can  produce  from  his  bit  of  land 
a  better  and  greater  return  than  the  same  area  can  yield 
by  any  other  method  of  farming.  In  that  practical  dem- 
onstration he  has  refuted  the  dogma  that  political  econ- 
omists the  world  over  (and  Marxian  Socialists  in  especial) 
have  held  to  so  firmly,  not  only  in  regard  to  industry  but 
also  in  regard  to  agriculture ;  namely  that  large  scale  pro- 
duction will  everywhere  exterminate  the  small  producer. 

This  dogma  the  Danish  Houseman,  through  his  own 
efficient  labor  and  his  cooperative  society,  has  shown  to 
be  untenable  in  the  sphere  of  agriculture:  and  by  the  same 
token  the  teaching  of  "collectivism"  and  "communism" 
as  the  "universal  trend"  has  been  put  out  of  commission. 
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And  without  the  individual  Danish  Houseman  being  ex- 
actly aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  effected  a  revolution  in 
economic  theories,  his  practical  economic  sense  has  brought 
him  quickly  to  realize  that  his  interest  and  that  of  his 
family  and  successors  do  not  and  could  not  lie  in  the  in- 
creased price  of  land;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  cheapen- 
ing of  land  and  its  products  through  land  value  taxation 
substituted  for  all  the  present  taxes  that  restrict  produc- 
tion. He  calls  for  "an  equal  duty  on  equal  land  value." 
Thus  he  was  won  over  to  the  Henry  George  policy  as  it 
has  been  expounded  to  him  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  Houseman,  claiming  his  ownership  of  the 
land  (the  substance),  declared  that  he  is  not  the  owner  of 
the  value  attaching  to  the  land. 

Meanwhile,  by  contrast,  neither  the  Free  Trade  doc- 
trines nor  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  gained  any  wide 
comprehension  among  the  powerful  Trade  Unions  in  the 
towns.  Of  course,  it  did  not  escape  notice  that  the  House- 
men in  the  Koge  Resolution  of  1902  did  not  demand 
any  special  privileges  for  their  class,  but  demanded  the 
repeal  of  Customs  Duties  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people,  that  is  in  behalf  also  of  the  workers  of  the  towns, 
who  had  been  taught  by  their  text-books  and  their  Press 
that  it  was  only  through  class  conflict  that  workers  can 
obtain  the  full  return  for  their  labor,  the  method  being  to 
take  over  the  land  and  the  means  of  production,  as  the 
Communists  had  continually  proclaimed. 

Some  leaders  among  the  Trade  Unions  tried  to  belittle 
the  teachings  of  Henry  George,  others  admitted  only  that 
it  might  bring  the  working  people  some  advantages.  But 
in  the  beginning  they  quite  failed  to  see  the  possibility  of 
raising  wages  in  the  labor  market,  not  only  by  getting  rid 
of  all  taxes  on  consumption  but  also  through  taxation  of 
land  values  making  access  to  land  easier  for  the  broadest 
and  widest  class,  the  unskilled  agricultural  laborers,  whose 
wages  and  conditions  determine  the  wages  and  condition 
of  all  others.  The  workers  in  the  towns  learned  this  truth 
later  on  from  the  Housemen,  with  whom  in  an  agricultural 
country  like  Denmark  they  stood  and  stand  in  closer 
connection  than  in  any  other  country;  more  especially 
because  so  many  of  the  town  workers  have  migrated  into 
the  towns  only  in  recent  years. 

The  Housemen  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  the  land, 
and  the  means  of  production,  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
State.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  shown  by  their  own 
practical  work  that  on  the  land  they  own  themselves 
they  can  produce  the  best  return  for  their  labor;  and  also 
that  on  Danish  land  there  are  unlimited  possibilities  for 
the  increase  in  population  in  the  next  hundred  years  to 
get  full  employment,  with  labor  well  rewarded,  if  the 
taxes  on  consumption  are  repealed  and  if  the  value  of  land 
is  collected  into  the  Public  Treasury.  This  is  the  way 
permanently  to  solve  the  Labor  question. 

In  place  of  the  Socialistic  and  Communistic  dogma  that 
the  land  itself  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  com- 


munity, the  Danish  Housemen  maintained  that  the  land 
itself   should  remain  in    the   hands   of   the   individual  asi 
private  property,  but  that  the  value  of  land  be  made  thei 
property  of  the  community  through  every  private  owner 
paying  into  the  Public  Treasury  the  full  yearly  land  value 
ascertained  by  correct  and  systematic  valuation. 

The  Housemen,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  although  not  themselves  Socialists, 
having  made  this  principle  their  own  and  having  embodied 
it  in  their  defined  programme  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  the  artisans  in  the  towns  came  gradually  to  accept 
it,  and  their  Press  now  announces  the  same  truth  loud  and 
clear.  At  the  same  time,  not  only  these  two  numerous 
classes  of  voters  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  middle  classes 
in  both  town  and  country  have  been  won  over  to  it,  so  that 
we  can  contemplate  a  great  political  victory  for  a  great 
idea,  confirmed  in  the  election  of  April,  1929,  and  in  the 
explicit  promise  in  the  programme  of  the  new  Coalition 
Government.  The  growth  of  the  sentiment  for  land  value 
taxation  to  a  political  victory  over  Marxian  Socialism,  as 
briefly  described  here,  has  a  significance  that  should  be 
noted  beyond  the  frontiers  of  our  country.  If  I  under- 
stand the  matter  aright  we  have  won  a  victory,  a  peaceful 
victory,  for  Henry  George's  policy  the  world  over,  seeing 
that  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  just  relation  between  man- 
kind and  the  land  is  universal  and  eternal. 

This  victory  has  been  won  not  by  any  academic  wrest- 
ling match  between  learned  professors  debating  theories 
at  universities,  the  war  of  words  that  has  seldom  brought 
ordinary  people  any  benefit.  It  is  due  to  the  everyday 
practical  work  of  simple  honest-minded  men,  always  as- 
serting the  right  to  the  full  reward  of  their  labor  and  the 
equal  right  of  all  to  the  land  values  created  by  the  com- 
munity. Therefore  we  hope  that  the  Danish  Housemen's 
illuminating  and  pioneer  work  in  this  field,  and  the  truth 
they  have  demonstrated,  will  be  fully  appreciated  in  every 
country  where  the  followers  of  Henry  George  are  carrying 
his  ideas  into  practical  operation. 

Said  the  Red  Man          i 

THE  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  check  and  stop  the 
evil,  is  for  all  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common 
and  equal  right  in  the  land,  as  it  was  at  first,  and  should 
be  yet;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all  for  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  party  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to 
each  other,  much  less  to  strangers." 

— Tecumseh,  Indian  Chief,  1810. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
both  thought  in  fundamentals.  They  would  be 
just  as  much  at  home  in  our  civilisation  of  today — just 
as  valuable  contributing  members  of  our  society — as  they 
were  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The  truth  they 
knew  still  persists.  The  truth  we  discover,  know,  and 
use  sets  our  value  in  the  world." — HENRY  FORD 
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Real  Progress  In  Colorado 

ITS  METHODS  CONTRASTED  WITH  OTHER 
STATES 

]'  FIND  the  Denver  Single  Taxers  an  earnest,  devoted 
•*•  group,  making  many  personal  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
justice.  Rather,  I  should  say,  the  group  is  a  State-wide 
one,  which  has  conducted  Single  Tax  propaganda  in 
Colorado  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  leader  of  the 
movement  at  present  is  Barney  Haughey,  of  Denver; 
but  he  generously  gives  the  credit  for  the  enactment  of 
initiative  and  referendum  sections  into  the  Colorado  Con- 
stitution to  the  late  Senator  James  W.  Bucklin,  of  Grand 
Junction.  Mr.  Haughey  tells  me  that  Senator  Bucklin 
fought  for  twenty  years  before  he  succeeded  in  getting 
this  Home  Rule  measure  for  cities  and  counties  adopted. 
This  constitutional  amendment  gave  Colorado's  chartered 
cities  the  right  to  adopt  their  own  local  systems  of  taxarion. 

Following  its  adoption,  the  first  effort  in  behalf  of  Henry 
George's  principles  in  municipal  government  in  Colorado 
was  in  Pueblo  in  1914.  Senator  Bucklin,  George  Knapp 
and  Barney  Haughey  had  been  the  active  leaders.  In 
Denver,  campaigns  have  been  conducted  for  a  like  purpose 
in  1915,  1917,  1924  and  this  present  year  of  1929.  At 
each  election  a  fair  vote  was  polled  for  the  Single  Tax 
measure.  This  year,  the  vote  was  5634  in  favor  and 
30,336  against. 

However,  the  measure  of  success  of  Single  Tax  work 
in  Colorado  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  vote  cast  on  pro- 
posals. As  the  late  Joseph  Leggett,  that  grand  old  Single 
Tax  philosopher  and  law  partner  of  Judge  Maguire,  used 
to  say,  "  We  will  never  get  the  Single  Tax  directly  through 
the  efforts  of  Single  Taxers ;  but  they  through  their  propa- 
ganda will  so  fill  the  atmosphere  with  the  Single  Tax 
principles  that  the  whole  community  will  absorb  and  apply 
them,  without  knowing  that  they  are  the  Single  Tax." 

That,  I  can  say,  is  the  way  we  got  the  Single  Tax  in  the 
irrigation  districts  in  California,  without  Single  Taxers 
knowing  anything  about  it  until  four  years  after  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  had  adopted  the  bill,  at  the  request  of 
the  Modesto  Irrigation  District.  Likewise,  in  Colorado, 
Single  Tax  principles  have  been  made  law  in  relation  to 
over  three  million  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  State.  And 
the  Single  Taxers  had  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the 
adoption  of  these  land  and  leasing  laws  by  the  Legislature. 

Since  coming  to  Denver,  a  month  ago,  I  have  spent  all 
my  time  studying  economic  conditions,  getting  reports  of 
each  State  Commission,  United  States  officials,  semi-public 
bodies,  and  thru  interviews  with  all  classes  of  officials  and 
citizens.  I  also  spent  six  weeks  this  spring  in  Arizona. 
There  I  found  that  the  State  is  getting  rid  of  its  State- 
owned  land  as  quickly  as  possible.  Where  State  land  is 
rented,  it  may  be  sold  over  the  head  of  a  tenant  to  an 
outsider,  after  the  tenant  has  proven  the  quality  of  the 
land  Two  years  ago,  I  spent  three  months  in  Nevada, 


and  I  found  that  the  State  had  already  sold  practically  all 
its  State  lands  for  a  song. 

In  Colorado,  I  found  a  different  condition  exists.  Of 
the  total  4,487,349  acres  granted  the  State  by  the  United 
States  Government,  1,355,376  acres  have  been  sold, 
leaving  in  State-ownership  3,131,972  acres.  The  last  re- 
port of  the  Colorado  State  Land  Commissioners  shows  that 
of  the  school  land  alone,  there  have  been  leased  for  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  purposes  2,273,720  acres,  at  a  total 
annual  rental  of  $292,143.70.  This  rent  income  from 
school  lands  is  placed  each  year  in  a  "Permanent  School 
Fund",  the  interest  of  which  is  used  to  pay  teachers' 
salaries  and  other  school  purposes.  The  total  amount  in 
that  fund  November  30,  1928,  as  shown  by  the  report,  is 
$9,578,972.97.  The  administration  of  these  lands,  and 
the  fund,  by  the  Commission  is  excellent  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  schools.  The  funds  of  the  school  depart- 
ment are  invested  in  State,  county,  municipal  school  dis- 
trict bonds,  farm  loans,  State  warrants,  and  a  small  portion 
is  cash  on  hand. 

The  United  States  also  made  grants  of  land  for  In- 
ternal Improvements,  Public  buildings,  Penitentiary,  Uni- 
versity and  Saline  purposes,  of  which  a  total  is  leased  by 
the  Commission  amounting  to  188,702  acres,  the  rental  of 
which  is  likewise  appropriated  to  a  permanent  fund  for 
each  of  these  State  institutions.  The  income  only  can  be 
expended  each  year.  These  lands  are  let  for  agricultural 
and  grazing  purposes,  and  the  total  rental  received  aver- 
ages 127,868.08  each  year. 

There  is  also  a  Mineral  Department  of  this  Land  Com- 
mission, which  leased  782  acres  mineral  (gold,  silver,  lead 
and  copper)  land  for  an  annual  rental  of  $633.;  fire  and 
plastic  clay,  limerock  and  gypsum  land,  3,694  acres  for  an 
annual  rental  of  $5,078;  oil  and  gas  leases,  207,854  acres, 
rental  $19,306.;  coal  leases,  17,814  acres,  from  which 
1,479,072  tons  of  coal  were  mined,  and  rental  of  $94,363. 
paid  for  the  past  year.  Besides  these  rentals,  the  State 
sold  mature  timber  for  cutting,  in  the  same  manner  as 
does  the  Federal  Government  on  Forest  land,  at  a  rate  of 
about  $3.  per  thousand  board  feet,  for  which  a  total  of 
$2,265.  was  received. 

I  should  explain  here  that  the  report  gives  the  income 
received  for  the  biennium,  and  I  have  taken  half  of  those 
sums  as  the  annual  receipts,  also  that  all  the  mineral,  oil, 
coal  and  like  lands  are  leased  for  a  nominal  sum,  which 
generally  is  to,  enable  prospecting  to  be  done,  and  that  in 
addition  a  royalty  on  production  is  paid.  I  have  included 
both  these  items  in  one  sum  as  rental. 

The  State  also  sells  land  at  ten  per  cent,  cash  payment, 
and  the  balance  payable  annually  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  The  total  paid  and  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the 
25,513  acres  sold  during  the  biennium  term  was  $391,104, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $15.33  per  acre.  This  makes  the  average 
during  the  year  that  was  paid  and  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
the  State  lands  $195,552.  The  average  annual  figures  of 
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rents  and  royalties  received  from  State    lands  as  given 
above  amounts  to  $421,656.78. 

This  sum  total  of  annual  rentals  is  more  than  double 
the  amount  paid  and  pledged  from  sales  of  State  lands. 
The  sales  are  made  at  mere  nominal  sums.  In  other  words, 
these  lands,  belonging  to  State  School  Department  and 
institutions,  the  birth-right  of  the  people,  are  being  sold 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  school  teachers 
and  others  interested  could  have  their  attention  drawn 
to  these  facts,  they  would  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
laws  that  would  prevent  the  sale  of  any  more  State  lands. 
Otherwise  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  land  to  lease  and 
bring  income  to  the  different  permanent  funds. 

Unlike  the  unfair  method  used  in  Arizona,  Colorado's 
Land  Commissioners  will  not  sell  land  rented  after  the 
tenant  has  developed  it;  but  grants  "immunity"  leases, 
under  which  agricultural  and  grazing  land  is  withheld 
from  sale  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  most  of  the  leases 
being  of  this  character.  The  leases  are  generally  granted 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  the  lessee  is  permitted  to  cut 
timber  on  the  land  for  building  fences  and  for  fuel.  The 
term  of  other  leases  is  often  for  a  greater  number  of  years. 

In  all  grazing  and  agricultuial  leases,  the  Board  re- 
serves the  right  to  lease  the  land  for  mining  purposes,  and 
to  sell  the  timber  on  it.  Likewise,  in  all  sales  of  land, 
the  right  is  reserved  to  the  State  of  Colorado  to  all  rights 
to  all  minerals,  ores,  and  metals  of  every  kind,  and  all 
coal,  asphaltum,  oil,  gas,  and  other  substances  in  the  land, 
and  the  right  of  way  for  mining,  and  enough  of  the  surface 
to  conveniently  work  it  for  minerals. 

— EDWARD  P.  E.  TROY. 


Queensland 


Pennsylvania 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commonwealth  Land  party  met  June 
9,  at  which  time  the  following  officers  were  elected:  John 
W.  Dix,  Chairman;  Frederick  E.  Mayer,  Treasurer,  and 
Julian  P.  Hickok,  Secretary.  As  this  is  not  a  state  year 
the  party  will  make  no  effort  to  get  on  the  ballot,  but  will 
take  some  action  on  referendums  to  be  submitted  at  the 
polls  this  Fall  for  public  improvements,  etc. 

Several  resolutions  were  passed  at  this  meeting,  the 
following  being  the  one  of  general  interest,  and  others 
covering  the  Philadelphia  franchise  situation: 

WHEREAS  public  improvements  are  a  positive  factor 
in  the  creation  of  land  values :  it  is 

RESOLVED  that  the  proper  construction  and  use  of  public 
improvements  and  justice  to  industry  and  commerce 
depend  upon  the  financing  of  all  public  improvements 
whatsoever  by  a  direct  assessment  upon  all  land  benefited 
in  proportion  to  benefits  received  rather  than  upon  finan- 
cing through  general  property  taxation. 

SEND  in  your  renewal  subscription  promptly  and  in- 
duce others  to  subscribe. 


T3ERHAPS  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  may  like  to 
•*•  read  a  few  notes  from  this  corner  of  the  earth.  A 
general  election  has  just  been  held  in  this  state  and  has 
resulted  in  a  change  of  government.  The  Labor  Party 
which  has  held  the  reins  of  power  for  fourteen  years  has 
been  overthrown  and  a  coalition  government — Nationalist 
and  Country  Party — has  come  into  power  with  a  good 
working  majority. 

The  reason  for  the  Labor  defeat  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  its  rule  has  not  resulted  in  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  that  was  promised  and  fondly 
hoped  for;  and  the  disappointed  people  have  concluded  to 
try  a  new  broom.  Georgian  Single  Taxers  are  now  in  a 
position  to  say  to  their  Socialist  friends,  "  I  told  you  so." 

Queensland  at  the  moment  is  crying  out  for  somebody 
to  show  the  way  to  abolish  unemployment,  and  there  are 
signs  that  in  some  quarters  Henry  George  is  more  likely 
to  get  a  hearing  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 

It  is  deplorable  to  find  the  subject  of  unemployment 
treated  by  members  of  Parliament,  in  letters  to  the  press, 
and  in  the  sermons  of  the  clergy  as  if  it  were  a  natural 
phenomenon  instead  of  the  result  of  human  folly. 

From  a  Single  Tax  viewpoint  there  is  not  much  hope 
of  any  permanent  general  improvement  since  the  present 
government  has  pledged  itself  to  reduce  the  tax  on  land 
values.  In  the  last  session  members  of  the  opposition 
moved  in  that  direction,  claiming  that  the  land  value  tax 
fell  upon  the  farmers.  When  the  other  side  of  the  house 
replied  that  it  fell  most  heavily  on  city  land  they  were 
informed  that  in  that  case  it  was  added  to  the  price  of 
things  made  in  the  city  and  sold  to  the  farmers.  This 
led  to  some  newspaper  correspondence  in  which  the  present 
scribe  argued  that  if  ploughs,  for  instance,  were  made  on 
land  of  varying  degrees  of  value  they  were  all  sold  at  the 
same  price.  And  that  a  good  site  for  manufacturing  or 
other  purposes  was  an  advantage,  and  did  not  add  to  the 
cost  of  production  but  the  reverse. 

The  Queensland  Henry  George  League,  which  came 
into  existence  last  September,  is  doing  its  best  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  leader  and  kindred 
literature.  They  meet  once  a  month  in  the  city,  when 
a  paper  is  read  or  an  address  given  which  is  thoroughly 
discussed.  The  May  meeting  was  notable  for  an  able 
paper  read  by  William  Kearney,  in  which  he  advocated 
free  railways,  which  he  claimed  would  so  increase  the  value 
of  land  that  a  tax  on  this  value  would  pay  the  cost  of  rail- 
road operation.  He  claimed  that  as  the  land  belongs 
equally  to  all  men  it  is  not  right  for  some  men  to  own  land 
near  the  center  while  others  must  be  content  to  live  miles 
away  from  anywhere,  and  that  a  free  railway  would  put 
a  far-away  man  on  more  of  an  equality  with  the  near-by 
man.  He  showed  that  under  present  conditions  the  dis- 
tant producer  is  handicapped  by  fares  and  freights  both 
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in  sending  his  goods  to  market  and  in  getting  his  supplies 
from  market. 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Australia  has  been  having 
a  congress  here,  and  delegates,  lay  and  clerical,  have  come 
from  six  Australian  states,  and  from  the  dominion  of  New 
Zealand.  Among  them  were  a  few  Single  Taxers.  From 
New  Zealand  we  got  Sir  George  Fowlds,  known  the  world 
over  for  his  consistent  and  persistent  advocacy  of  our 
principles.  From  Sydney  came  Mr.  P.  J.  Firth  who 
addressed  the  Congress  on  "  Peace  in  Industry."  He 
told  them  that  any  peace  worth  while  must  be  founded  on 
justice,  that  if  industrial  peace  involved  injustice  between 
employer  and  employee,  a  conspiracy  between  them  to 
rob  the  consumer,  then  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  unrest 
were  inevitable. 

He  showed  the  object  lesson  that  Australia  had  given  to 
the  world  of  a  series  of  wonderful  and  expensive  devices 
for  the  preservation  of  industrial  peace  which  had  not 
tended  to  invite  imitation,  for  the  results  were  anything 
but  satisfactory.  He  attributed  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Australian  workers  to  the  fact  that  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  they  were  fooled  by  promises  that  if  they  would  adopt 
a  high  tariff  policy  they  would  have  high  wages  all  the 
year  round,  and  that  internal  competition  would  give  them 
cheap  living.  Always  when  the  promises  failed  to  materi- 
alize they  were  advised  to  increase  the  tariff.  But  un- 
employment is  still  with  us  and  internal  competition  has 
not  reduced  prices.  Neither  had  the  tariff  succeeded  in 
keeping  out  imports  to  the  encouragement  of  home  man- 
ufacture. "  In  fact,"  said  Mr.  Firth,  "  after  28  years  of 
Industrial  Legislation  the  workers  feel  that  they  have  been 
fooled  by  industrial  courts  and  fixation  of  wages,  just  as 
they  were  fooled  by  the  high  tariff  and  the  promises  of 
its  advocates." 

Mr.  Firth  found  another  reason  for  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction  in  the  fact  that  though  Australia  had 
applied  in  small  part  the  principles  of  Henry  George,  in- 
voluntary poverty  has  not  disappeared  because  such 
partial  application  as  has  been  made  of  these  principles 
has  been  largely  and  perniciously  discounted  by  taxation 
robbery.  Referring  to  the  church  idea  that  a  meeting 
of  employers  and  employed  in  the  Christian  spirit  of  give 
and  take  would  go  far  toward  solving  the  trouble,  Mr. 
Firth  said  though  he  sympathized  with  that  spirit  it 
involved  a  wrong  diagnosis;  men  did  not  strike  because 
they  were  unfriendly  to  their  employers,  but  because  they 
hoped  to  better  their  condition,  and  employers  did  not 
shut  down  owing  to  any  unfriendly  spirit,  but  because 
they  knew  they  would  lose  more  by  keeping  open. 

After  clearly  expounding  the  beneficient  effects  that  the 
Single  Tax  would  bring  about  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  Mr.  Firth  urged  his  audience  to  con- 
sider if  our  industrial  problems  are  not  due  to  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  economic  laws  which  a  benevolent  heavenly 
father  has  framed  for  our  guidance.  He  concluded  by 


urging  that  if  his  hearers  were  in  earnest  about  industrial 
peace  they  retrace  the  steps  taken  during  the  last  three 
decades,  abolish  all  their  custom  houses,  open  their  ports 
to  the  good  things  of  the  world  and  raise  their  federal, 
states  and  local  revenues  as  does  the  city  of  Brisbane. 

I  might  add  for  the  information  of  readers  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  that  improvements  are  not  taxed  in  Bris- 
bane, but  though  unimproved  land  values  bear  the  burden 
of  municipal  expenses,  we  have  a  very  hap-hazard  method 
of  valuation.  Very  much  land  is  under-valued  and  rates 
therefore  appear  to  be  immoderately  high.  Also  there 
are  some  charges  that  fall  on  the  users  of  public  utilities 
and  not  on  land  served  by  them.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  measure  of  Single  Tax  enjoyed  in  Queensland 
were  abolished  our  industrial  troubles  would  be  even 
greater  than  they  are. 

EDWIN  I.  S.  HARDING. 

More  Bunk  for  the  Farmer 

SINCE  the  Democrats  have  become  protectionists  their 
support  of  the  debenture  clause  in  the  farm  relief 
bill  is  at  least  consistent,  regardless  of  how  wide  a  de- 
parture it  marks  from  the  historic  tenets  and  traditions 
of  that  party.  By  the  same  token  those  Republicans 
who  denounced  the  debenture  plan  as  socialistic  and  pa- 
ternalistic, which  it  is,  are  open  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency in  view  of  their  historic  support  of  the  tariff  de- 
mands of  the  textile  manufacturers  of  New  England  and 
the  steel  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  the  debenture  scheme  of  the 
farm  relief  bill  is  a  preferable  plan  of  plunder  to  the  tariff. 
In  economics  both  are  indefensible.  But  the  debenture 
clause  in  the  farm  relief  bill  is  at  least  definite  and  direct. 
The  tariff  has  always  been  indirect  and  insidious.  The 
one  openly  and  frankly  makes  a  raid  on  the  federal  treas- 
ury for  a  particular  class,  the  farmers,  but  the  amount  is 
fixed  and  comes  directly  out  of  federal  funds.  The  tariff 
is  less  honest  in  that  it  amounts  to  an  unconstitutional 
sale  of  the  tax  powers  of  the  nation  to  a  particular  class, 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  enormous  amounts  it  ex- 
tracts from  the  consuming  masses  are  only  conjectural, 
but  admittedly  mount  into  the  millions  annually. 

Just  how  the  farmers  divide  numerically  on  the  de- 
benture plan  cannot,  of  course,  be  accurately  ascertained. 
Its  rooters  among  farm  leaders  make  enough  noise  to  in- 
dicate that  they  are  in  the  majority.  And  yet  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  real,  thinking,  dirt 
farmers  of  the  United  States  can  be  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  they  will  actually  profit  financially  by  this 
debenture  scheme  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent  the  pro- 
tected manufacturers  have  profited  the  last  sixty  years. 
If  they  are  so  deceived  they  can  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  during  the  long  and  painful  process  of  debunk- 
ing thru  which  they  must  inevitably  go  if  their  proposed 
raid  on  the  treasury  receives  the  sanction  of  law. 
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Bounties  to  farmers,  subventions  to  the  shipping  in- 
terests, tariffs  for  manufacturers  are  all  of  a  piece.  They 
are  all  flagrant  violations  of  the  natural  law  and  economic 
abominations  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  More  to  the 
point  they  are  all  unnecessary  and  must  sooner  or  later 
be  swept  into  the  discard  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  rocks 
industrially  and  commercially. 

All  of  our  major  ills  are  economic  and  not  political. 
This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  salvation  lies  in 
the  wholesale  repeal  of  many  of  the  laws  we  now  have 
instead  of  piling  up  one  monstrosity  on  another  in  a  pitiful 
attempt  to  overcome  the  evils  of  one  bad  law  by  the  en- 
actment of  others  equally  vicious;  or  to  express  the  same 
idea  in  other  words,  that  there  is  any  hope  for  the  future 
in  the  ridiculous  antics  of  our  time  serving  "statesmen" 
in  Washington. 

When  both  the  people  and  the  politicians  come  finally 
to  admit  the  fact  that  industry  periodically  languishes; 
that  millions  of  men  are  either  unemployed  or  underpaid; 
that  the  lying  term  "overproduction"  really  means  in- 
voluntary underconsumption  on  the  part  of  whole  nations; 
and  that  the  fault  is  a  system  of  taxation  which  penalizes 
thrift  and  honest  toil  on  the  part  of  both  labor  and  capi- 
tal in  order  that  the  parasitical  few  may  collect  the  bulk 
of  the  nation's  ground  rent  without  any  return  to  society, 
then  and  not  until  then  will  there  be  honest,  fundamental 
relief  for  the  farmer. 

Of  the  debenture  plan  we  can  fervently  subscribe  to 
its  recent  characterization  by  the  New  York  World  in 
the  following  pointed  language: 

"Disliking  bounties  the  World  is  opposed  to  the  deben- 
ture scheme.  But  for  the  sake  of  publicity  in  this 
country  it  would  be  most  illuminating  if  the  debenture 
plan  were  tied  up  with  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  and 
debated  along  with  it.  Like  a  tin  can  tied  to  a  dog's  tail, 
it  would  keep  everybody  informed  about  where  the  dog 
is  going." 

— COSHOCTON  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

CENATOR  WITT  most  unwittingly  contends  for  col- 
**-*  lecting  taxes  from  the  soil  when  it  yielded  no  revenue, 
as  was  the  case  before  the  State  was  well  settled  and  all 
land  taken,  whereas,  since  the  State  is  populated  and  in- 
dustrialized to  a  high  degree,  with  its  resultant  accrual  of 
"revenue  from  the  soil,"  ground  rent  or  a  social  fund  of 
around  $300,000,000  annually,  he  proposes  to  forego  that 
easy  revenue  to  which  the  State  has  clear  title,  and  instead 
levy  tax  on  bread  and  shelter,  transportation  and  utility 
service,  etc. 

No  "people's  lobby"  is  needed,  but  a  people's  school 
instead,  with  the  181  legislators  in  the  primaiy  class. 

—FRED  WILLIAMS  in  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star  Telegram. 

.  AWS  to  enforce  personal  property  taxation  are  efforts 
-*— '  of  legislators  to  match  brains  with  business  men  .  .  . 
and  some  people  wonder  why  the  laws  don't  work. 


Depressions  and  the  Tariff 


belief  is  entertained  that  business  depressions 
come  and  go  in  cycles  and  occur  about  every  ten 
years.  Examination  fails  to  confirm  this  theory.  The 
1857  panic  was  short  and  ended  in  the  Spring  of  1858.  There 
was  a  depression  in  1867  which  continued  to  1870.  From 
1870  to  1873,  a  period  of  three  years,  there  were  fairly 
good  times.  Then  came  the  panic  of  1873,  its  terrible 
effects  lasting  until  1879.  Then  good  times  set  in  and 
lasted  until  1884. 

In  1890  there  was  a  panic  from  which  the  country  quickly 
recovered,  so  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  year  of 
depression  and  nearly  two  years  —  1891-2  —  of  good  times. 
Then  came  the  panic  of  1893,  the  effects  of  which  were 
prolonged  to  1896,  when  good  times  came  and  continued 
till  the  Autumn  of  1907,  a  period  of  eleven  years,  followed 
by  a  depression  from  which  we  were  wholly  recovered  by 
the  Spring  of  1909.  This  should  dispose  of  the  theory  of 
a  ten-year  period  for  recurring  business  depressions. 

These  depressions  have  been  attributed  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  ranging  from  "overproduction"  to  "sun  spots." 
We  may  dismiss  one  along  with  the  other.  Overproduc- 
tion is  the  more  popular  theory,  but  there  can  be  no  general 
overproduction.  What  may  occur  locally,  or  in  certain 
industries,  has  a  tendency  to  right  itself,  and  its  influence 
upon  business  generally  is  temporary.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  such  overproduction  as  may  exist  in  isolated 
industries  or  localities  tends  in  some  degree  to  extend  be- 
yond the  immediate  boundaries,  but  this  influence  is 
neither  permanent  nor  pervading. 

We  are  chiefly  interested  at  the  moment  in  the  economics 
of  the  protectionist  school  which  attributes  depressions 
to  low  tariffs.  An  impartial  examination  fails  to  confirm 
this  theory.  Even  James  G.  Blaine  testified  that  the 
Walker  tariff  of  1846,  in  which  duties  were  low  enough  to 
correspond  with  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "free  trade 
tariff,"  failed  to  convince  the  business  men  of  the  time 
that  low  duties  were  inimical  to  prosperity.  Business 
was  generally  good  in  these  years  until  interrupted  by  the 
financial  panic  of  1857.  So  strongly  converted  were  busi- 
ness men  to  this  view  that  representatives  of  the  New 
England  manufacturers  who  had  opposed  the  tariff  of 
1846  favored  the  amendment  of  1857  making  a  further 
reduction  in  duties. 

In  1864  the  tariff  was  increased  50  per  cent.  Manu- 
facturers made  fortunes,  but  wages  in  gold  were  less  than 
ever  before.  In  1867  there  were  great  increases  in  the 
tariff  on  wool,  and  this  was  followed  by  two  years  of  pro- 
found business  depression.  From  1873  to  1879,  with  the 
tariff  higher  than  ever  before,  business  depression  follow- 
ing the  panic  of  1873  was  general  over  the  entire  country. 

There  is  little,  therefore,  to  uphold  the  contention  of  the 
protectionist  economists  as  to  the  primary  cause  of  bad 
times.  We  must  conclude  that  the  real  causes  lie  deep 
than  those  generally  assigned.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  tha 
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le  economists  begin  to  apply  the  spirit  of  scientific  in- 
uiry  to  the  phenomena  which  are  their  especial  province  ? 
— JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER  in  New  York  Times. 

/and  Readjustment 

Mexico's  Real  Problem 

E  are  not  in  favor  of  indemnifying  the  landowners 
for  the  expropriation  of  their  land.  And  we  are 
ot,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  one  section  of 
ociety  shall  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  landowners 
my  not  lose  money  by  what,  according  to  the  very  terms 
[  the  Law  itself,  is  only  a  restitution  of  property  which 
elonged  before  to  those  who  now  demand  it.  On  the 
ther  hand,  the  loss  which  the  landowner  experiences  in 
le  redistribution,  in  which  he  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  his 
roperty,  does  not  ruin  him,  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
leaves  him  enough  to  live  with  relative  comfort.  On 
ic  other  hand,  the  indemnizations  for  land  expropriation, 
hen  added  all  together,  may  sometimes  represent  for  the 
people  a  tremendous  burden  and  delay  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  the  nation." 

— MIGUEL  SANCHEZ  DE  TAGLE,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Agrarian  Bonds,"  in  the  newspaper  El  Universal  of  January 
16,  1929. 

In  what  appears  to  be  an  authoritative  article,  by  En- 
gineer F.  Palomo  Valencia,  published  in  the  March,  1929, 
issue  of  the  Revista  Mexicana  de  Economis,  the  ultimate 
rcotal  amount  of  expropriations  anticipated  and  to  be 
(guaranteed  by  Agrarian  Bonds  is  estimated  to  reach 
$1,226,000,000. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  the  fundamental  readjust- 
ment sought  by  the  Mexican  people  in  their  relations  with 
their  national  heritage,  the  land,  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  no  one  in  the  National  administration  that  this  read- 
justment might  be  achieved,  simply  and  with  perfect 
equity,  by  the  instrument  of  Taxation, — an  instrument 
already  applied  by  national,  state  and  municipal  bodies 
to  practically  every  object  and  activity  within  the  Mexi- 
can border,  except  that  of  land,  its  ownership  and  use. 

Why  is  this  instrument,  Taxation,  overlooked  in  the 
settlement  of  the  fundamental,  social  and  economic  prob- 
lem? Every  student  of  economics  is  acquainted  with  it. 
Why  is  it  not  faced  frankly  in  the  Mexican  Economic 
Review,  from  which  we  have  quoted?  Is  the  intellectual 
courage  of  the  professors  not  equal  to  that  of  the  common 
people  who,  on  both  sides  of  the  late  civil  war,  showed 
themselves  capable  of  any  sacrifice? 


|oE   land   problem   has   underlain   Mexico's   troubles 
•*•    since  prehistoric  times,  though  its  importance  was 
never  fully  grasped  by  the  chroniclers. 

ERNEST  GRUENING  in  the  Natio  n 


The  Riddle  of  Modern  Society 

CARL  MARFELS 
ADDRESS  AT  THE  ENDINBURGH  CONFERENCE 


we  may  look  among  civilized  countries 
we  find  the  same  paradoxical  conditions  ;  on  the 
one  hand  highly-developed  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge, which  makes  it  possible  to  produce  the  necessities 
of  life  and  luxuries  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  humanity. 
On  the  other  hand  poverty  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  which  cries  aloud  to  Heaven  for  redress.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  past  there  have  been  periods  in  which 
mankind  suffered  temporarily  from  want  and  privation, 
but  it  was  then  usually  a  case  of  bad  harvests  which,  owing 
to  the  backward  state  of  transport,  could  not  be  counter- 
acted by  importing  supplies  from  lands  with  good  harvests. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  case  of  objects  in  daily  use  not  being 
manufactured  on  account  of  poorly  developed  mechanical 
knowledge.  In  other  words:  in  earlier  days  mankind 
suffered  want  because  enough  could  not  be  produced; 
today  they  suffer  want  whilst  too  much  can  be  produced. 
The  most  preposterous  thing,  however,  is  that  wide- 
spread unemployment  should  obtain.  Last  winter  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  Germany  alone  was  not  less 
than  2^2  millions,  without  taking  into  account  the  large 
number  of  workers  on  short  time.  At  the  same  time, 
poverty  —  that  is  to  say,  lack  of  the  products  of  work  — 
also  prevails.  In  other  words:  there  are  millions  of  people 
who  need  housing  accomodations  and  the  necessities  of 
life,  whilst  these  same  millions  would  willingly  produce 
all  such  things,  but  find  no  opportunity  to  do  so.  Why 
cannot  demand  and  supply  be  brought  into  touch  with 
each  other? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  extraordinary  urgency 
as  the  discontent  among  the  masses  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries is  assuming  alarming  proportions;  and  not  only  in 
the  ranks  of  wage-workers,  but  also  in  the  ranks  of  self- 
supporting  manufacturers,  tradesmen  and  merchants. 

If  one  watches  the  efforts  of  statesmen  to  remedy  these 
evils,  one  must  be  astonished  at  the  absolutely  useless 
measures  and  ineffective  remedies  proposed  in  order  to  com- 
bat the  danger.  It  might  well  be  understood  that  the  two 
great  problems  of  our  day  have  not  yet  been  solved,  viz.: 
Why,  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  technical  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  despite 
the  resultant  increase  in  wealth-producing  power,  the 
wages  of  workers  have  not  only  not  risen,  but  have,  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  real  comforts,  even  fallen;  and  how 
it  happens  that  millions  of  men  who  are  willing  to  work 
can  find  no  work  to  do,  when  "work"  means  —  apart  from 
a  few  negligible  exceptions  —  the  production  of  food  and 
the  necessities  of  life?  With  such  widespread  poverty 
and  misery  a  great  task  faces  every  sincere  reformer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  English  and  Danish  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  local  councils  in  such  countries  as  Australia, 
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so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  are 
ignored.  In  "Progress  and  Poverty"  Henry  George 
has  given  a  concise  and  clear  answer  to  all  the  foregoing 
queries.  But  he  is  hardly  ever  mentioned.  Are  his  teach- 
ings not  known  in  other  countries,  or  have  people  not 
the  courage  to  acknowledge  such  teachings?  Perhaps 
the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  choosing  the  nation's 
representatives,  the  people  lay  no  emphasis  on  that  quality 
which  should  in  reality  form  the  main  and  centre  point, 
viz.:  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  matters  of  political 
economy.  Indeed,  people  appear  to  attach  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  politico-economic  knowledge  of  the  can- 
didate to  be  elected.  Otherwise  it  is  incomprehensible 
why  legislative  bodies  should  show  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  and  such  helplessness  in  the  face  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty.  Technical  resources  are  so  num- 
erous that  if  full  use  were  made  of  our  mechanical  power 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  necessities  of  life  could  be  pro- 
duced so  that  every  man  might  have  a  superfluity.  And 
yet  there  is  widespread  want.  In  the  year  1900  the 
political  economist,  Theodor  Hertzka  of  Vienna,  calculated 
that  with  full  use  of  our  machinery  we  were  in  a  position 
to  produce  so  much  wealth  every  year  in  the  shape  of 
houses,  food  supplies,  clothes  and  other  objects  of  use, 
that  their  values  would  represent  £400  (English  pounds) 
per  head  of  the  population,  or  for  a  family  of  four,  not 
less  than  £1,800. 

In  any  case,  the  following  idea  forces  itself  upon  the 
unbiased  observer:  If  it  were  a  case  of  solving  a  problem, 
involving  difficult  bridge  construction,  for  instance,  then 
decidedly  a  skilled  expert,  and  not  a  layman,  would  be 
called  in  to  advise.  And  so  it  should  be  with  all  important 
problems.  Only  in  the  most  important  task  of  the  nation, 
that  of  choosing  national  representatives  who  have  to 
make  decisions  of  vital  economic  importance,  is  there  no 
question  asked  whether  the  candidate  possesses  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  his  subject,  namely,  the  science 
of  political  economy!  The  results  are  as  might  be  ex- 
pected! Fifty  years  ago  Henry  George  published  his 
great  work,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  almost  as  early 
he  wrote  his  equally  masterly  book,  "Protection  or  Free 
Trade."  Yet  it  is  still  being  debated  in  Parliaments 
which  is  better  for  a  country — protection  or  free  trade! 

Even  today  we  can  hear  from  politicians  the  view  that 
it  is  desirable  for  a  country  to  export  more  than  it  imports. 
Even  today  one  can  often  hear  superficial  suggestions  to 
the  effect  that  present-day  distress  arises  from  over-popu- 
lation, from  over-production,  or  too  rapid  increase  of 
machinery.  In  the  meantime,  the  distress  becomes  more 
acute.  The  nations  cut  themselves  off  from  each  other 
by  high  duties;  the  struggle  for  existence  becomes  increas- 
ingly sharper;  large  undertakings  combine  with  still  larger 
ones,  without  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity; 
poverty  becomes  intensified.  Regulations  of  one  kind 
and  another  lead  to  the  ruin  of  trade,  and  to  such  condi- 
tions that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  of  35  to  find  a 


situation.     General  discontent  and  crime  are  increasing 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  even  the  middle  classes 
driven  to  despair,  no  longer  shrink  from  Bolshevist  idea 
and  the  legislator  stands  impotent  in  the  face  of  all  thaj 
has  been  described. 

If  only  a  serious  effort  could  be  made  to  discover  tht 
reasons  why,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  can  pro-' 
duce  many  times  its  present  yield,  millions  must  go  hungry 
why,  although  more  houses  could  be  built  than  there  is  any 
need  for,  yet  there  are  millions  who  cannot  find  a  house 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  clothes  and  othei 
necessities  of  life  could  be  produced  than  are  required 
yet  millions  are  suffering  for  want  of  these. 

Then  it  would  have  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  under- 
lying reason  for  the  threatening  phenomena  of  our  time! 
is  rooted  in  the  present-day  monopoly  of  land,  and  thai 
it  is  nonsense  to  proclaim  "  Freedom  and  Equality  ol 
Mankind"  as  the  basic  principles  of  Democracy  when  al 
the  same  time  mighty  capitalists  groups  possess  unlimitec 
power  over  the  sources  of  all  the  raw  materials  and  mosi 
of  the  property.  Is  it  not  indeed  an  untenable  position 
for  one  group  to  possess  all  the  coal  fields;  another  all  th< 
petroleum  wells;  a  third  the  ore  deposits;  a  fourth  the 
diamond  and  gold  fields;  a  fifth  (as  in  the  U.  S.  A.)  gigantic 
forests;  and  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  owned  by  a 
minority  who  grant  the  liberty  to  live  and  work  on  it 
under  conditions  of  ever-increasing  tribute,  which  leave 
to  the  users  of  the  land  only  the  minimum  necessary  to 
maintain  existence?  Henry  George,  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  all  time,  has  shown  in  the  already  mentioned 
unparalleled  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  that  even 
without  expropriation  or  division  of  the  land  and  without 
resorting  to  Nationalization,  a  basic  reform  of  the  present 
evils  could  be  effected,  which  would  bring  benefit  to  all 
classes.  Then  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  million- 
aires of  today  cannot  enjoy  their  lives  free  of  care;  thej 
feel  that  we  are  dancing  on  a  volcano  and  unless  some 
alteration  is  effected  the  worst  is  to  be  feared.  The  ex- 
ample which  disinherited  Russia  has  given  us  must  always 
be  for  us  " Mene,  mene  tekel  upharsin\"  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  too  seriously.  Moreover,  Bolshevism 
in  spite  of  the  educated  people  who  support  it,  cannot 
bring  a  solution  of  the  social  problem  any  nearer  because 
instead  of  freedom,  which  must  remain  for  its  supporters 
a  political  ideal,  it  has  created  a  rigid  and  coercive  economic 
entity  which  cannot  endure. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  promoted  by  The  Inter- 
national Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade 
has  as  one  of  its  objects  the  important  mission  of  inform- 
ing the  world  that  neither  the  niggardliness  of  Mothei 
Earth,  her  alleged  over-population,  the  presumed  over- 
production, or  the  world  war,  are  to  blame  for  the  ever- 
increasing  misery  of  our  time  and  the  dangerous  situation 
into  which  the  civilized  world  has  drifted;  but  that  it  is 
due  solely  and  wholly  to  land  monopoly.  Material  pro- 
gress has  not  raised  the  wages  of  the  workers  while  millions 
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if  those  willing  to  work  cannot  find  employment.  Private 
iwnership  of  land  —  which  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  right 
bould  belong  to  all  —  is  alone  the  reason  why  innumerable 
eople  live  in  want  and  misery.  Our  "culture,"  which 
tands  so  high  in  the  branches  of  physical  science  and 
;chnical  knowledge,  but  in  regard  to  economics  is  still  in 
infant  school,  is  leading  us  towards  an  ugly  state  of 
laos. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Conference  will  probably  express 
self  very  emphatically  in  regard  to  another  point  of  the 
tmost  importance,  viz.:  The  fact  that  the  origin  of  the 
orrible  war  of  our  time  was  closely  allied  to  the  land 
uestion.  Land  monopoly  led  to  unemployment  and  to 
ic  present  misery  of  the  masses,  and  this  to  a  desperate 
conomic  struggle  which,  in  its  turn,  resulted  in  higher 
rotective  tariffs.  In  this  way  a  poisonous  atmosphere 
ras  created  between  the  nations;  the  one  regarding  with 
nvy  the  rich  storehouses  of  the  other  —  its  mineral  and 
oal  fields,  its  petroleum  wells,  its  potash  deposits,  and  so 
n  —  and  simply  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
ossession  of  them  for  itself.  These  tendencies  weie  in- 
reased  by  the  short-sighted  and  false  egoism  of  the  coun- 
ries  that  think  of  themselves  only,  and  believe  that  if 
icy  segregate  themselves  by  high  tariffs  they  will  en- 
ch  themselves  at  the  cost  of  other  countries.  If  the 
ources  of  supply  were  not  in  private  hands,  but  belonged 
o  the  community,  it  would  be  much  easier  for  countries 
o  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  quantity  of  raw  material 
ceded  by  them,  and  the  present  inflammatory  conditions 
ould  be  eliminated  from  the  world.  Videant  consules 

Vew  York's  Prize 

Essay  Contest 


Prize  Essay  Contest  in  the  New  York  City  high 
schools  on  the  subject  of  "Economic  Law  as  Ex- 
unded  by  Henry  George"  conducted  this  Spring  under 
c  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  resulted  in  the 
bmission  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  essays  from  the 
pils  of  twenty-three  high  schools.  On  Graduation 
ay  representatives  of  Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey  Prize  Fund 
stributed  the  prizes  to  sixteen  students.  Details  of 
is  contest  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

N  the  ancient  city  of  Nuzi  in  Mesopatamia,  1500  B. 

C.  we  are  told  it  was  against  the  law  to  sell  land.  This 
w  was  intended  to  prevent  the  ownership  of  large  areas 

land  by  single  individuals.  It  is  curious  to  read  that 
me  Nuzian  attorney  figured  out  a  way  to  get  around  the 
atutes.  Land  could  be  transferred  from  one  relative 

another,  but  it  could  not  change  hands,  so  people  who 
anted  to  own  land  had  themselves  legally  adopted  by 
eople  who  had  it! 


relief  already  includes  the  creation  of  eight  new 
Federal  jobs.  —  Dallas  News. 


Henry  George  and  Adam  Smith 

FILBERT  HUBBARD,  in  his  "Little  Journeys  to  the 
-'— '  Homes  of  Great  Reformers,"  tells  how  Henry  George, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  then  a  compositor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, lodged  at  the  best  hotel  there,  owned  by  a  man 
named  Woodward,  who  was  considered  eccentric.  No 
woman  was  allowed  to  stop  there  or  work  in  it;  the  hotel 
was  run  on  absolutely  temperance  principles;  and  the  third 
thing  was,  and  it  was  for  this  George  consented  to  pay  the 
high  charges,  there  was  a  fine  library  of  a  thousand  vol- 
umes— the  only  public  library  at  that  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

While  Henry  George  was  staying  at  the  "What  Cheer 
House,"  an  English  traveler  added  a  volume  to  the  little 
library — "Buckle's  History  of  Civilization."  Woodward 
tried  to  read  the  book,  but  failing  to  become  interested  in 
it,  handed  it  to  a  waiter,  saying,  "Here,  give  it  to  that 
red-hair  printer;  he  can  get  something  out  of  it,  if  anybody 
can." 

Henry  George  took  the  book  to  his  room,  and  that  night 
sat  reading  it  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That 
statement  of  Buckle's,  "Adam  Smith's  'Wealth  of  Nations' 
has  influenced  civilization  more  profoundly  than  any  book 
ever  written,  save  none,"  caught  the  young  printer's  at- 
tention. 

The  next  day  he  looked  in  the  library  for  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  and  sure  enough,  it  was  there!  He  began  to 
read.  He  read  and  re-read.  And  whether  Buckle's  state- 
ment is  correct  or  not,  this  holds:  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth 
of  Nations"  influenced  Henry  George  more  profoundly 
than  any  book  he  ever  read. 

This  is  the  50th  year  of  the  publication  of  "  Progress 
and  Poverty."  George  had  submitted  the  MS.  to  Apple- 
ton's,  who  consented  to  publish  it  if  he  would  supply  the 
money  for  the  typesetting  and  making  of  the  electro-plates 
therefrom.  George  could  not  afford  this,  so  he  diligently 
started  to  do  his  own  type-setting,  working  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  two  hours  at  night.  On  account  of  his  elo- 
quence, he  was  often  asked  to  speak  at  public  functions. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  a  certain  tramp  printer, 
Henry  George  officiated,  and  preached  a  sermon  which 
rang  through  San  Francisco  like  a  trumpet  call,  extolling 
not  what  the  man  was,  but  what  he  might  have  been.  This 
may  explain  why  a  genial  electro-typer  offered  to  help 
with  the  electro-plates  for  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  on 
the  condition  that  Henry  George  would  give  a  funeral 
oration  over  his  grave  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  George 
agreed  to  this  cheerful  arrangement,  so  the  work  went 
merrily  on,  and  the  plates  were  shipped  to  New  York 
early  in  1880.  — Progress,  Melbourne,  Aus. 

T  N  the  seventeenth  century  no  one  in  Rome  was  per- 
•'•  mitted  to  hold  vacant  land  if  not  improved  within  a 
reasonable  time.  This  was  by  papal  decree. 
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Progress  and  Poverty 

REVIEWING  in  the  New  York  World  of  Aug.  18  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  edition  of  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," Harry  Hansen  says: 

If  a  list  of  the  important  American  contributions  to 
economic  discussion  were  made  this  book  would  have  a 
place  in  it. 

The  dedication  of  the  book  recalls  the  high  ideal  with 
which  Henry  George  developed  his  doctrine:  "To  those 
who,  seeing  the  vice  and  misery  that  spring  from  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  and  privilege,  feel  the  possi- 
bility of  a  higher  social  state  and  would  strive  for  its  attain- 
ment." The  man  first  began  thinking  of  the  economic 
inequalities  in  the  world  because  he  was  crushed  by  mon- 
opolies of  news  distribution  when  he  attempted  as  a  young 
man  to  start  a  telegraphic  news  bureau  in  New  York. 
It  was  New  York,  according  to  his  son,  that  started  him 
thinking,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  he  began  writing 
on  economic  themes,  six  years  later,  in  1877  beginning 
the  composition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  The  son 
writes:  "The  book  was  finished  after  a  year  and  seven 
months  of  intense  labor,  and  the  undergoing  of  privations 
that  caused  the  family  to  do  without  a  parlor  carpet,  and 
which  frequently  caused  the  author  to  pawn  his  personal 
effects.  And  when  the  last  page  was  written  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when  he  was  entirely  alone,  Henry  George  flung 
hinself  upon  his  knees  and  wept  like  a  child.  He  had 
kept  his  vow.  The  rest  was  in  the  Master's  hands." 

No  wonder  that  his  theory  of  taxation  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  was  not  the  outpouring  of  a  mind  lost  in  the 
wilderness  of  economic  theory.  With  deep  sincerity  he 
had  studied  the  principles  behind  rent  and  land  values 
and  challenged  the  opinions  of  the  world.  John  Dewey 
said  of  him,  only  recently:  "No  man,  no  graduate  of  a 
higher  educational  institution,  has  a  right  to  regard  him- 
self as  an  educated  man  in  social  thought  unless  he  has 
some  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  theoretical  contri- 
bution of  this  great  American  thinker." 

In  the  same  issue  the  World  says  editorially: 

It  is  fifty  years  since  a  poor  printer  in  San  Francisco, 
Henry  George,  sent  the  manuscript  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  to  a  New  York  publisher,  the  Appleton  firm. 
Doubting  if  a  large  edition  could  be  marketed,  the  Apple- 
tons  agreed  to  handle  the  book  if  the  author  would  furnish 
the  plates.  These  were  accordingly  made  in  San  Francisco 
and  shipped  across  the  continent.  Within  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  probably  two  million  copies  of  the  book  were 
sold,  in  most  of  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
sale  has  continued  to  this  day,  amply  justifying,  from  the 
publishing  standpoint,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  edition  of 
the  book  from  new  plates  now  issued  by  the  Robert  Schalk- 
enbach  Foundation,  which  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  Henry  George's  economic  doctrines. 


Of  these  the  single  tax  theory,  from  the  novelty  of  it 
presentment,  has  attracted  much  the  most  attention- 
Henry  George  was  not  the  only  economist  of  his  time  comi 
mitted  to  free  trade.  It  made  its  author  famous.  It  hai 
affected  tax  theories  and  tax  practice  in  many  parts  of  thu 
world. 


-llv 


The  N.  Y.  Evening  World  of  Aug.  19  also  said  editorially 

It  was  fifty  years  ago  that  a  really  great  thinker,  hav 
ing  finished  the  last  page  of  his  greatest  contribution  t 
economic  literature  in  the  dead  of  night,  fell  upon  his  knee 
and  wept  like  a  child.  It  had  been  a  hard  struggle.  I 
had  meant  almost  two  years  of  the  most  intensive  laboi 
but  it  had  meant  more — that  hurt  the  author  worse — th 
deprivation  of  his  family.  He  had  no  money,  and  durinj 
these  years  of  creation  he  had  been  driven  to  the  pawninj 
of  personal  effects  to  buy  bread.  The  book  was  "  Progresi 
and  Poverty,"  the  author  was  Henry  George. 

In  the  fifty  intervening  years  this  book  has  taken  it 
place  among  the  classics,  been  translated  into  almos 
every  language,  and  John  Dewey  says  that  no  one  ignorant 
of  its  contents  can  truly  be  said  to  be  educated. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  is  to  be  observed  by  the  publica 
tion  of  a  new  edition  from  fresh  plates.  When  it  appeared 
publishers  refused  to  risk  publication  unless  the  autho 
furnished  the  plates. 

With  the  passing  of  time  Henry  George  has  grown  con 
stantly  in  the  respect  of  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind 
His  honesty  and  sincerity  were  beyond  question.  Hi 
devotion  to  his  fellow  men  was  undoubted.  His  wisdon 
has  been  challenged  but  his  motives  never.  He  lived  ; 
useful  life  of  public  service,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  out 
standing  publicists  of  his  time,  albeit  New  York  Cit; 
would  not  have  him  for  its  Mayor.  There  will  be  man; 
more  republications  of  his  greatest  work  long  after  th 
edition  now  announced  is  yellow  with  age. 

HOW  much  land  increases  in  value  in  spite  of  the  so 
called  heavy  taxation  is  shown  by  the  fact  tha 
Detroit  land  increased  in  value  from  $500,000,000  t 
$1,500,000,000  in  the  past  10  years.  Had  the  land  ta; 
been  doubled,  no  one  would  have  been  injured,  a  com 
paratively  small  fraction  of  the  population  would  hav 
failed  to  make  a  billion  dollars  at  the  expense  of  the  res 
of  the  people,  and  no  tax  would  have  been  necessary  01 
anything  but  land. 

— RAY  ROBSON  in  Ohio  State  Journal. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

NEW  EDITION  OF  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY" 

The  various  printings  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  recent  yea: 
have  been  made  from  the  plates  used  for  the  Memorial  edition  pul 
lished  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  have  become  so  worn  from  repeate 
use  that  further  printing  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  has  therefore  had  the  boo 
entirely  reset  in  a  large  type  (10-point),  and  printed  from  new  plate 
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aking  an  attractive  and  easily  read  type-page.  Some  typographical 
rors  have  been  corrected;  otherwise  the  text  is  as  revised  by  Mr. 
reorge  shortly  before  his  death  in  1897,  when  the  book  was  being 
set  and  he  made  a  few  minor  changes,  as  noted  in  this  new  edition. 

The  preface  to  the  Fourth  edition,  in  which  Mr.  George  summarized 
is  argument,  has  been  retained,  as  has  also  the  story  by  his  son,  Henry 
-eorge,  Jr.,  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  writing  of  "  Progress  and 
overty"  and  the  difficulties  attending  its  publication. 

A  new  Foreword  (printed  in  the  May-June  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREE- 
OM)  has  been  written  for  this  "Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition,"  sum- 
larizing  the  place  attained  by  Henry  George  as  a  social  philosopher 
nee  the  first  publication  of  his  book  in  1879,  and  emphasizing  the 
resent  need  for  a  study  of  his  remedy  for  social  ills. 

This  new  edition  is  well  bound  in  handsome  blue  cloth,  and  con- 
ains  a  halftone  portrait  (black  and  white)  photographed  from  the 
>il  portrait  of  Henry  George  painted  in  1897  by  Harry  Thurston  See. 

We  will  not  at  this  time  expound  upon  the  merits  of  "Progress  and 
'overty."  The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
eaders  to  this  re-printing,  which  makes  Henry  George's  masterpiece 
ivailable  in  attractive  form  for  introduction  to  those  as  yet  unac- 
uainted  with  its  gospel. 

This  new  edition  appears  under  the  imprint  of  the  Robert  Schalken- 
:h  Foundation  as  publishers.  Except  for  "Protection  or  Free 
rade, "  which  the  Foundation  had  reprinted  recently,  Henry  George's 
:her  works  are  practically  out  of  print,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will 
republished  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  Foundation  therefore 

ntemplates  a  gradual  republication  of  these  other  books;  but  believes 
:hat  it  is  more  important  at  the  moment  to  stimulate  the  circula- 
ion  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  both  in  this  unabridged  edition,  and 

the  shorter  form  of  the  "Significant  Paragraphs"  as  arranged  by 
if.  H.  G.  Brown. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

REV.  A.  W.  LITTLEFIELD  AND  THE  SHAKER    VALLEY 

ASSOCIATION 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  your  issue  of  March-April  you  mention  the  passing  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  Rev.  A.  W.  Littlefield.  I  should  like  to  crave  the 
indulgence  of  your  readers  for  a  brief  word  as  to  Mr.  Littlefield's 
connection  with  the  Shaker  Valley  Association,  in  which  group  of 
enthusiastic  souls  he  served  during  the  last  summer  of  his  life,  as 
Chairman.  The  Shaker  Valley  Association  was  projected  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  cherished  hope  upon  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  like- 
wise of  Mr.  Littlefield  that  a  group  of  people  so  minded  might  fore- 
gather during  the  summer  months  at  some  spot  not  too  remote  from 
the  walks  of  men  and  there  commune  with  one  another  upon  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  life. 

The  writer's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Littlefield  was  a  most  interest- 
ing and  delightful  one,  dating  back  to  what  was  often  spoken  of  as 
"  the  old  Greenacre  days,"  to  those  memoried  times  when  free  thought 
and  free  speech  were  exchanged  upon  the  universal  platform  founded 
by  Miss  Sarah  J.  Farmer  at  Eliot,  Maine.  Greenacre  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  World's  Congress  of  Religions  held  in  Chicago  at  the 
World's  Fair  of  1893.  Immediately  thereafter  Miss  Farmer  returned 
to  her  home  in  Maine,  and  there  upon  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
Pisquataqua  river,  founded  what  was  one  of  the  most  unique  com- 
munities in  the  history  of  American  religious  and  philosophic  life. 
Two  years  ago,  with  the  ideal  in  mind  mentioned  above,  upon  meeting 
Mr.  Littlefield,  we  together  resolved  that  we  would  unite  in  some 
active  plan  for  a  continuance  of  some  of  these  ideals.  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  a  small  group  of  like-minded  souls  were  beginning  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  old  Shaker  Village  in  Harvard,  which  is  now 
being  incorporated  into  the  Enclave  of  Tahanto,  where  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Fiske  Warren,  we  were  able  to  conduct  a  series  of 
conferences  and  lectures  on  Philosophy,  Ethics  and  Applied  Economics 


the  latter  subject  being  taken  to  interpret  freely  the  Land  Emanci- 
pation movement  as  epitomized  in  the  principles  of  Single  Tax.  Mr. 
Littlefield  had  felt  for  some  time  that  he  should  like  to  dedicate  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  the  ideals  of  what  he  called  the  religion 
of  Henry  George,  that  is,  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can revelator  in  terms  of  Everyman's  religion.  Accordingly,  he  pre- 
sented his  ideas  In  the  form  of  A  Liturgy  for  the  Henry  George  Foun- 
dation of  America,  which  was  read  at  the  Single  Tax  Congress  held  in 
Chicago  in  1928.  This  liturgy  made  a  great  impression,  and  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Shaker  Valley  Association  to  have 
it  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Littlefield  at  a  memorable  Sunday  even- 
ing gathering  in  August,  1928.  Here,  in  the  historic  old  church 
where  the  devout  Shakers  had  worshipped  so  many  years  ago,  with 
the  soft  light  of  candles  and  the  golden  afterglow  lighting  up  the  fading 
twilight,  this  liturgic  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the  great  Land 
Emancipator,  in  terms  of  the  religion  of  the  Carpenter,  made  an 
ineffaceable  impression  upon  all  who  were  privileged  to  hear  it. 
In  this  Liturgy  Mr.  Littlefield  was  at  his  best. 

Briefly,  The  Shaker  Valley  Association  is  an  independent  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  exemplification  of  life  so  far  as  the  inner  ideals 
of  truth  express  themselves  in  the  outer  reality  of  beauty.  Thus 
realized,  "  truth  becomes  beauty,  beauty  truth."  It  was  toward 
the  exemplification  of  some  of  these  ideals  that  this  company  was 
gathered  together  in  this  first  annual  session. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Littlefield  has  made  it  impossible  to  continue 
for  the  present  these  conferences  so  well  begun  and  so  well  attended. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  other  Prophet  may  arise  out  of  Israel  who  will 
as  wholeheartedly  devote  himself  to  these  ideals  as  did  Mr.  Littlefield. 
The  work  of  rehabilitation  of  the  old  Shaker  Village  is  going  on,  but 
Mr.  Littlefield's  place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  Among  his  last  contribu- 
tions to  the  programme  of  these  conferences  was  to  offer  as  a  quotation 
for  the  final  week's  announcement,  those  exquisite  lines  of  Shelley: 

Like  a  poet  hidden  in  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden,  till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Mr.  Littlefield  was  himself  a  poet;  and  when  the  poetic  feeling 
mingled  with  the  religious  message  is  breathed  into  the  movement 
toward  Land  Emancipation,  then  will  we  have  a  Commonwealth  of 
free  souls  living  upon  a  land  of  Free  Soil.  Mr.  Littlefield's  place  in 
the  community,  in  his  religious  denomination,  in  the  Single  Tax  move- 
ment and  in  the  great  world  will  not  soon  be  filled. 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  BENJAMIN  C.  WOODBURY. 

FOR  A  NEW  PROPAGANDA 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

While  the  propaganda  of  our  cause  may  be  pursued  by  many 
methods  and  diverse  paths,  it  is  certain  that  it  can  be  obtained  finally, 
only  by  legislative  enactment.  The  inception  of  the  Commonwealth 
Land  Party  organization  was  due  to  the  appreciation  that  the  State 
appropriation  of  economic  rent  is  an  issue  pertaining  to  the  political 
field. 

We  dropped  all  the  vagaries,  theretofore  adopted  and  spliced  onto 
our  principle;  such  as  16  to  1,  Initiative  and  Referendum,  and  What 
Not,  and  simplified  our  platform  to  one  plank  calling  for  the  State 
appropriation  of  economic  rent  and  the  abolition  of  taxation. 

As  a  preliminary  step  this  was  fine  and  logical,  and  should  have  led 
to  the  coherent  activity  of  all  the  followers  of  Henry  George;  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  this  happy  condition  did  not  materialize.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  found  that  our  party  organization  is  steadily  deteriorating; 
that  our  adherents  are  inert  and  indifferent;  and,  what  is  still  more 
unfortunate,  we  are  not  making  converts.  As  our  platform  is  crystal 
clear;  as  no  real  Georgist  would  add  to  or  subtract  from  it;  it  follows 
that  our  want  of  success  is  due  to  our  method  of  advancing  it.  Our 
platform  does  indeed  do  away  with  incoherent  and  antagonistic  slo- 
gans and  should  encourage  all  intelligent  citizens  to  examine  its  truth 
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calmly  and  support  us;  but,  I  find,  that  while  on  one  hand  we  invite 
them,  on  the  other  we  needlessly  run  counter  to  all  their  inherited  or 
acquired  party  prejudices.  Our  citizens  are  alligned  with  the  various 
parties,  read  their  party  newspapers  and  are  daily  inoculated  with 
the  party  virus. 

How  then  can  we  make  headway  against  such  a  heavy  and  power- 
ful opposition? 

Commencing  our  examination  of  the  problem  with  the  Federal 
electorate,  we  find  that  the  Tariff  and  Prohibition  issues  dominate 
national  thought,  and  on  these  issues  we  are  ourselves  divided;  to 
nominate  candidates  for  Federal  office  is  consequently  futile.  A 
further  reason  against  doing  it  is  found  in  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  no  present  power  to  tax  or  appropriate  rent  in  the  States. 
That  we  want  the  Federal  expenses  to  come  out  of  rent  ultimately  is 
true,  but  the  Federal  field  is  not  the  logical  place  to  start  for  its  at- 
tainment. We  must  first  acquire  strength  in  the  States  and  then 
move  to  amend  the  constitution. 

Coming  then  to  the  States  we  find  that  for  want  of  State  issues, 
the  party  machines  reiterate  national  issues  and  demand  the  allegi- 
ance of  partisans  to  State  executive  candidates  as  endorsing  or  vetoing 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  administration.  Now,  please  note,  that  Gov- 
ernors, State  officials,  or  Mayors  have  no  power  to  aid  our  cause  other 
than  to  recommend  it  to  the  proper  legislative  body,  and  we  know  that 
even  a  Governor  Dunn  or  Mayor  Gaynor  will  refuse  to  commit  political 
suicide  by  such  recommendation  ahead  of  public  sentiment.  During  the 
campaign  the  newspapers  daily  discharge  an  irritating  partisan  broad- 
side, and  the  only  state  issue  made  is  that  each  party  claims  to  be 
more  honest  and  economical  than  the  other. 

What  then  can  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  do? 

We  can  nominate  candidates  for  the  State  Legislature,  Assembly- 
men and  Senators.  By  an  irony  of  fate  these  officials,  important  to 
us,  are  grouped  as  "Also  ran";  even  their  names  are  practically  un- 
known to  the  citizenry  until  encountered  on  the  ballot;  they  are  with- 
out an  issue  against  their  rivals;  their  nomination  is  a  reward  given 
to  party  henchmen,  and  without  any  personal  campaign  they  ride  into 
office  on  the  success  of  their  ticket.  Yet  these  officials  if  elected  have 
the  power  to  change  the  tenure  and  taxation  of  land,  and  they  only. 
Were  we  to  nominate  for  these  offices  we  could  introduce  our  issue 
and  force  it  logically;  we  could  hold  our  opponents  ignorant  or  in- 
different as  to  the  cause  of  poverty  and  disease  in  their  particular 
districts.  We  could  force  them  to  defend  private  property  in  land. 
By  not  having  antagonized  Republicans  or  Democrats  on  their  gen- 
eral tickets  we  could  solicit  their  aid  for  our  principle.  To  nominate 
any  other  candidates  than  these  is  spectacular,  and  would  only  weaken 
our  position  without  any  prospect  of  gain. 

I  reiterate;  the  same  logic  which  simplified  our  platform  to  one 
plank,  should  also  obviate  useless  candidates;  thus  saving  us  time 
and  expense.  In  so  doing  we  will  avoid  partisanship  and  leave  no 
Single  Taxer  with  an  excuse  for  not  supporting  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Single  Taxers  do  not  support  us  at  present,  and 
as  an  example  I  refer  you  to  our  campaign  in  1917.  Our  candidate 
for  Mayor,  George  Wallace,  received  only  about  200  votes,  whereas 
I  for  Comptroller  received  1600.  This  shows  that  1400  professed 
Single  Taxers  refused  to  throw  away  their  votes  for  Mayor,  and,  sub- 
consciously at  least,  they  knew  our  cause  was  not  a  pertinent  issue 
in  the  Hylan-Mitchell  fight  and  consequently  they  voted  as  their 
party  prejudice  dictated. 

With  the  right  candidates  a  political  campaign  provides  the  proper 
and  most  direct  field  for  propaganda,  and  the  votes  cast  each  year 
would  be  a  measure  of  our  efficiency.  That  such  vote  is  small  at 
first  should  not  discourage  us;  it  is  for  us  to  do  our  duty  and  leave  the 
final  outcome  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

To  recapitulate.  The  National  Committee  of  the  Party  should 
urge  Georgists  throughout  the  Union  to  nominate  by  petition  candi- 
dates for  State  Senator  and  Assemblyman,  and  refrain  from  nominat- 
ing for  other  offices. 


In  asking  serious  consideration  and  endorsement  of  this  plan,  I 
would  state  that  I  am  confident  I  could  go  into  any  village  or  town 
in  the  U.  S.  with  this  programme  and  within  a  year  and  alii 
without  asking  any  outside  aid,  form  an  organization,  nominate  and) 
get  votes  and  adherents. 

And  what  I  could  do,  others,  with  more  ability,  could  carry  on  to 
final  victory. 

Finally,  this  plan,  if  approved,  furnishes  a  national  programme 
which  can  be  systematically  followed  wherever  there  are  any  Georg- 
ists, and  I  believe  each  group  could  furnish  the  small  charges  entailea1 
without  begging  for  outside  help. 
Taco-Taco,  Cuba  ANTONIO  BASTIDA. 

THE  POWER  TRUST  PROBLEM 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

A  matter  of  current  interest  is  the  Power  Trust  activities  past  and 
present  in  educational  institutions.  Mr.  A.  B.  duPont  once  remarked.) 
"The  biggest  trouble  with  the  Single  Tax  movement  is  that  all  SingM 
Taxers  are  generals,  there  are  no  privates."  I  am  wondering  about 
the  generalship  of  the  publicity  which  has  been  turned  onto  the  Powett 
Trust.  My  view-point  is  expressed  in  the  following  letter,  sent  to) 
several  papers,  but  which  did  not  have  the  usual  success  in  clearing 
the  editorial  waste-basket  and  reaching  the  linotype,  although  one 
or  two  did  print  it: 

"Discussion  of  power  company  propaganda  in  schools  is  moving  in', 
the  direction  power  companies  want  it  to  go.  'Throw  propaganda 
textbooks  out '  is  the  sentiment  developing.  If  power  company  prop-  • 
aganda  cannot  be  quietly  injected  into  the  minds  of  young  America 
monopoly's  desire  is  that  the  'conspiracy  of  silence'  shall  rule.  T» 
shut  power  company  ideas  out  of  schools  justifies  monopoly's  friends 
in  demanding  that  public  ownership  discussion  be  kept  out — exactly 
what  monopoly  wants. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  in  California  furnishes  its  voters  a  text  book 
on  referendum  measures.  It  contains  arguments  for  and  against 
written  by  the  best  available  writers.  Schools  and  universities  should 
have  text  books  with  an  equal  number  of  pages  for  text  by  advocate*  i 
of  monopoly  efficiency  and  for  the  proponents  of  public  ownership 
service  at  cost.  Students  should  pass  an  examination  showing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  sides  and  the  relative  importance  of  argu- 
ments submitted. 

"Thus  we  may  promote  liberty  and  an  education  enabling  future 
voters  to  intelligently  decide  these  problems.  No  question  will  be 
settled  right  by  a  monopoly  of  propaganda  on  either  side,  or  privi- 
lege's next  best  weapon  the  'conspiracy  of  silence" ". 

In  this  connection,  I  some  time  ago  saw  an  article  in  The  Forum 
published  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Beckwith,  1325  East  Poplar  St.,  Stockton 
Calif.,  which  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  considered  that  the  public 
ownership  movement  now  is  being  operated  by  the  land  speculators. 
Practically  every  public  ownership  movement's  publicity  tells  readers 
how  much  profit  has  been  made  for  the  community.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  use  of  the  profit,  either  in  public  construction  or  public  service, 
without  making  land  more  desirable  or  valuable  where  such  new  con- 
struction or  public  service  may  be  provided. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  fight  in  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District 
to  establish  their  own  electric  power  and  light  system  in  competition 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  the  original  slogan  waa 
"  Public  ownership  and  service  at  cost."  As  soon  as  some  large  holders 
of  land  began  to  get  active  in  the  movement  the  slogan  changed  to 
"Public  Ownership  and  Modesto  the  Tax  Free  Irrigation  District." 
The  interpretation  of  this  was  that  it  was  proposed  to  pay  for  irriga- 
tion tax,  i.  e.,  lower  the  irrigation  tax  by  earnings  in  power  and  light 
sales.  They  are  doing  exactly  that  now.  The  farmers'  irrigation 
tax  is  being  lowered  and  Modesto  city  people  are  paying  something 
like  80%  of  the  power  and  light  bills. 

Mr.  Beckwith's  reasoning  is  that  had  Prof.  Ely  given  his  ability  to 
the  land  speculators  only  this  publicity  would  not  have  been  turned 
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Ely  being  the  big  toad  in  the  Power  Trust  puddle  in  furnishing 
;tbooks  for  educational  institutions,  and  the  ground-rent  grafting 
id  speculators  desiring  public  ownership,  as  a  tax  collecting  agency, 
they  could  hide  their  taxes  in  the  power  and  light  service  bills,  they 
rn  the  light  on  Ely's  textbooks  so  far  as  they  promote  power  com- 
ny  monopoly,  but  nothing  is  said  about  their  crooked  tax  propa- 
nda. 

'erhaps  Brother  Beckwith  gives  the  ground-rent  ground-hogs 
;dit  for  more  intelligence  than  is  used  in  their  game.  At  any  rate, 
am  giving  you  the  whole  theory  for  what  you  may  think  it  worth 
d  for  any  use  you  can  make  of  it.  I  may  add  another  observation 
Mr.  A.  B.  duPont's,  viz.,  "Power  companies  give  some  service,  land 
culalors  give  none."  We  naturally  ask,  how  much  progress  in 
>erty  do  we  make  when  we  kill  power  company  monopoly  to  es- 
>lish  public  ownership  as  a  revenue  raiser  to  subsidize  land  mono- 
ly? 
n  Francisco,  Calif.  GEORGE  CARTWRIGHT. 

FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  YORKSHIRE  LEAGUE 
ITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

During  the  recent  election  I  spoke  for  three  candidates.  Andrew 
cLaren  was  one  and  he  was  returned  as  a  Labor  man  by  a  big  ma- 
ity. 

Ashley  Mitchell  (Liberal  and  President  of  our  League)  and   C.  H. 
yle  (a  Vice-Chairman,  also  Liberal)  were  both  badly  beaten. 
~.  C.  R.  Douglas,  a  Labor  Candidate,  was  badly  beaten.     Douglas 
ane  of  the  ablest  men  in  our  movement  and  would  have  been  a  help 
Snowden. 

!  particularly  regret  the  defeat  of  these  three  for  all  of  them  are  real 
od  Single  Taxers.  Our  old  friend  Wedgwood  was  again  returned, 
think  Philip  Snowden  will  give  us  some  reduction  of  food  taxes 
his  first  Budget,  and  a  tax  on  Land  Values.  Lloyd  George  has  not 
e  influence  he  once  had  and  I  seldom  meet  Liberals  of  middle  age 
10  will  admit  that  they  have  any  faith  in  him.  As  Henry  George 
d,  "We  cannot  safely  leave  politics  to  politicians,  etc."  The  thing 
at  matters  is  public  opinion,  and  our  cause  is  making  great  progress 
that  direction, 
rkshire,  Eng.  F.  SKIRROW. 

A  TAX  IN  FORM  ANYHOW 
ITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

i  once  asked  the  late  Charles  Zueblin  who  lectured  on  economics 
roughout  this  country  and  in  England  if  he  believed  in  the   Single 
x.      He  answered  >es,  but  he  also  advocated  other  taxes.     I   in- 
ired  what  they  were.     He  replied  income  and  inheritance  taxes. 
f  am  wondering  what  his  reply  would  have  been   had  I  asked  "Do 
bou  believe  in  all  men  getting  what  they  produce?"     Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  tons  of  literature  speaking  of  justice  and  righteousness  we 
find  the  minds  of  thinkers  confused  and  cloudy  under  the  spell  of 
precedent. 

Alexander  Hamilton  who  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  to 
pervert  the  ends  of  justice  nevertheless  recognized  the  concept  of  justice 
when  he  said,  "Justice  is  the  end  of  government.  It  is  the  end  of  civil 
society.  It  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  pursued  until  it  is  obtained 
Dr  until  liberty  is  lost  in  the  pursuit."  When  Emerson  was  asked  if 
:he  slave  should  be  paid  for  he  answered,"yes,  pay  the  slave."  This  is 
is  in  answer  to  S.  Tideman,  who  says  that  the  objection  to  the  words 
Single  Tax  are  unwarranted.  Either  the  Single  Tax  is  a  tax  or  it  is 
lot.  If  it  is  not  a  tax  why  doubly  confuse  our  thought  and  that  of 
sur  hearers  by  calling  it  so? 

I  have  taken  part  in  campaigns  since  the  days  of  the  George  move- 
ment in  Delaware,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  and  I  found  it  diffi- 
:ult  to  explain  how  a  tax  implied  equal  justice.  Because  he  would 
lot  adhere  to  the  Single  Tax  theory  Prof.  Zueblin  was  no  more 
befuddled  than  those  who  argue  for  the  taking  of  a  percentage 


of  land  value  in  taxation.     If  exact  justice  is  our  aim,  and   only  exact 
justice  will  satisfy  civilized  man,  we  must  exact  every  penny  owing 
to  society  by  each  and  every  member  and  declare  in  season  and  out 
that  this  is  not  a  tax. 
Chicago,  111.  MORRIS  LYCHENHEIM 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

MAGNUS  H.  ALEXANDER,  president  of  the  National  Industries  Com- 
merce Board,  in  a  recent  address  said:  "Tariff  walls  which  obstruct 
and  prevent  the  free  exchange  of  goods  from  one  nation  to  the  other 
always  stand  as  a  threat  to  world  prosperity.  So  in  the  end  the  prob- 
lem of  the  tariff  is  at  best  the  problem  of  civilization." 

J.  R.  HERMANN  writes  regarding  the  proposed  Single  Tax  amend- 
ment in  Oregon:  "I  now  have  over  two  thousand  names  to  the  pe- 
tition. I  speak  before  the  electricians  and  addressed  the  carpenters 
recently.  There  are  so  many  unions  now  committed  to  the  programme 
that  they  must  be  recognized." 

WE  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  a  selection  of  Single  Tax 
songs  by  Samuel  Danziger,  Will  Atkinson  and  others.  It  is  published 
by  Chas.  G.  Baldwin,  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WE  are  glad  to  note  the  publication  of  the  July  number  of  the  Ohio 
Single  Taxer,  edited  and  published  by  Thomas  J.  Dolan,  of  Cleveland, 
and  "issued  when  necessary  by  the  Single  Tax  party  of  Ohio." 

Stimuli  is  a  little  well  filled  eight  page  paper  coming  from  Balti- 
more. F.  Lincoln  Hutchins  is  the  publisher  and  Samuel  Danziger 
contributes  a  page  of  notes  on  current  topics. 

The  Square  Deal  in  its  July  issue  prints  a  picture  of  the  new  head- 
quarters of  the  Single  Tax  Association,  with  Secretary  L.  B.  Walling 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

Land  and  Liberty  announces  the  death  of  John  Muir,  for  many 
years  a  prominent  Henry  George  man  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  His 
age  was  81. 

THE  memory  of  Richard  Cobden  is  being  celebrated  in  a  series  of 
lectures  in  London.  On  July  17  Sir  Richard  Mallet  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing presided  over  by  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden.  Sir  Richard  said  in 
one  sentence: 

"Free  trade,  what  is  it?  Cobden  had  demanded.  'Why,  it  is  the 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  that  separate  nations,  those  barriers 
behind  which  nestle  the  feelings  of  pride,  revenge,  hatred  and  jeal- 
ousy which  every  now  and  then  break  their  bounds  and  deluge  whole 
countries  with  blood'." 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large  contribution  for  maintaining 
Cobden's  old  home,  Dunford  House,  as  a  permanent  memorial  came 
from  America  through  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

WE  are  apprised  of  the  recent  death  of  B.  H.  Nadal,  an  old  friend 
of  this  paper,  and  a  resident  of  this  city,  author  of  "The  Fairy  Court" 
and  several  plays.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  follower  of  Henry 
George  and  known  to  a  number  of  the  friends  of  the  movement.  De- 
tails of  his  life  and  death  are  lacking. 

OUR  readers  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  F.  H.  Monroe  was  ordered 
by  his  physician  on  June  28  to  take  to  his  bed.  But  he  is  now  greatly 
improved  and  will  soon  be  back  in  his  office. 

THE  Schalkenbach  Foundation  has  published  a  little  pamphlet, 
"The  Hat  Trees  of  Ireland".  It  is  a  story  of  how  the  Fairy  King 
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of  Leinster's  godmother  settled  an  economic  controversy  with  black 
magic.  It  is  a  delightful  little  satire  directed  against  the  protection- 
ist and  his  arguments,  and  will  cause  a  good  laugh.  Incidentally  it 
advertises  Henry  George's  great  book  on  the  subject. 

FREDERICK  VERINDER,  honored  veteran  of  the  English  movement" 
writes  us  that  he  is  grieved  to  note  that  the  May-June  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  carries  the  news  of  the  passing  of  two  of  his  old  friends, 
W.  B.  Northrop,  whom  he  knew  in  London,  and  John  Filmer,  with 
whom  he  had  corresponded  for  many  years. 

THE  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 
for  this  year  is  before  us.  James  R.  Brown,  president  of  the  Club, 
now  located  at  1860  Broadway,  this  city,  has  delivered  so  far  113 
lectures  before  Universities;  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  60;  Service 
and  Business  Men's  Clubs,  45;  Church  Clubs,  7;  and  Labor  organi- 
zation, 1.  Newspaper  service  has  been  supplied  to  750  newspapers. 
Not  all  of  these  have  made  use  of  this  material  but  at  least  the  edi- 
tors have  been  in  receipt  of  much  sound  and  sensible  information  on 
the  taxation  question,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  in  many 
cases  in  instilling  new  ideas  that  may  sink  in.  The  amount  of  litera- 
ture distributed  by  the  club  during  the  period  covered  in  the  report 
has  been  enormous.  As  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club  begins  on  December  1st  the  31st  day  of  May  completes  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE  in  company  with  George  Geiger  and  John's 
father  visited  Theodore  Saunders  at  his  sister's  place  at  Mt.  Sinai, 
L.  I.,  near  Port  Jefferson.  Mr.  Saunders  will  be  remembered  as  the 
young  artist  who  worked  to  make  a  success  of  the  Chicago  Henry 
George  Congress,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  younger  group 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  occasion. 

CHARLES  H.  HARTMAN,  an  earnest  Bible  student  who  has  written 
much  on  the  economics  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  an  active  Single  Taxer 
of  Chicago,  has  prepared  an  article  which  he  intends  to  distribute  as 
two-leaf  folder  entitled  "Restoring  the  Programme  of  the  Prophets". 

WE  have  received  a  twelve  page  pamphlet  by  R.  E.  Chadwick, 
which  is  a  tribute  to  F.  W.  Roman,  founder  and  director  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Man.  This  address  was  delivered  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  Parliament  for  1928-29.  Something  regarding  the  work  of 
Dr.  Roman  was  contained  in  May-June  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  This 
very  eloquent  and  appreciative  tribute  from  Mr.  Chadwick  to  the 
work  of  Prof.  Roman  was  made  on  his  departure  for  Europe  and  closed 
with  these  finely  expressed  words  of  hope  and  good  wishes: 

Go,  then,  not  as  one  man  but  as  a  host,  bearing  tidings  of  peace  and 
good  will  from  your  fellow  Parliamentarians  to  all  the  world.  When 
you  return,  the  loyal  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Man  will  assemble 
to  greet  you  and  continue  to  cooperate  with  you  in  making  justice 
and  liberty  a  fact  in  human  experience. 

And  now,  sir,  we  salute  you  with  the  open  palm  of  peace,  and  ap- 
point you  Ambassador  of  Good  Will  from  the  Parliament  of  Man  to 
all  capitals,  peoples  and  civilizations  of  earth.  Godspeed  and  a  safe 
return. 

THE  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  needs  to  complete 
its  files  all  numbers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  1926,  all  copies  of 
1927  save  July-August,  all  of  1928  excepting  Jan. -Feb.,  and  Jan.- 
Feb.  and  March-April,  1929.  Have  any  of  our  subscribers  the  copies 
needed?  If  so  will  they  kindly  communicate  with  the  Library  of 
Congress? 

A.  A.  WHIFFLE,  of  Wenatchee,  Washington,  writes  us  of  recent 
date:  "I  suppose  you  have  noticed  the  $11,000,000,000  'melon'  the 
Supreme  Court  has  handed  to  the  railroads,  the  same  being  a  $11, 


000,000,000  'lemon'  for  the  rest  of  us,  especially  the  farmers,  who  arel 
so  hopefully  waiting  to  be  'relieved'.  The  appalling  thing  about  • 
to  my  notion  is  that  if  'farm  relief  should  by  any  unforeseen  accidefl 
actually  work,  which  I  do  not  expect  to  happen,  this  decision  has! 
sharpened  the  shears  and  handed  them  to  the  railroads  to  clip  off  any! 
wool  the  poor  sheep-like  fanners  (and  the  rest  of  us  who  work  for  out 
money)  may  grow  to  keep  them  warm.  Well,  the  Bible  said  it  first,! 
The  sheep  before  the  shearers  are  dumb', — poor  dumb  sheep!" 

THE  new  Henry  George  League  which  has  been  formed   in  Queens- 1 
land  has  for  its  president  Hon.  H.  F.  Hardacre,    vice  presidents  W.  J  I 
Hurst  and  William  Kearney,  treasurer  E.  A.  Keagan  and  secrctar>j 
Edwin  I.  S.  Harding.    Mr.  Harding  contributes    to  this  number  an  ex 
cellent  report  of  the  activities  in  Queensland. 

THIS  is  a  rather  belated  notice  of  one  of  the  most  successful    din- 
ners of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  held  on   May  22  at  which  • 
sat  down.     Clayton  J.  Ewing  presided  and  among  the  speakers    weH 
Henry  Tideman,  William  H.  Holly,  George  Olcott,  Henry  H.  Mar- 1 
dinge,  and  Manuel  Goldberger.     Chicago  now  leads  all  the  cities  in 
a  flourishing  and  fighting  Single  Tax  organization. 

IN  a  letter  to  Mr.  Elon  H.  Hooker,  president  of  the  Electro-Chem- 
ical Co.,  replying  to  an  interview  with  that  gentleman  in  the  New 
York  World  Mr.  F.  C.  Leubuscher  wrote: 

"I  agree  with  you  that  taxation  holds  back  progress,  because  al 
taxes  are  ultimately  shifted  to  the  consumer,  thus  adding  to  the  pria 
and  resulting  in  lessened  demand.  By  taxation,  of  course,  I  meai 
the  tribute  levied  by  governments  on  industry.  The  collection,  how 
ever,  of  the  annual  rental  value  of  our  water  sites  and  other  natura 
resources,  although  called  a  tax,  is  in  reality  the  collection  by  the  com 
munity  of  a  value  which  the  people  themselves,  and  not  the  individ 
ual  owner,  produce. 

IN  a  letter  to  Mr.  Craigie,  delegate  from  Australia  to  the  Inter 
national  Single  Tax  Conference,  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  F.  T.  Hodgkiss 
who  represents  what  may  be  called  the  "left  wing"  of  the  Single  Tax 
movement,  writes:  "Please  accept  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  a  safe 
and  a  happy  and  prosperous  time  during  the  coming  months."  He 
adds: 

It  seems  to  me  a  reconciling  spirit  could  be  shown  and  perhaps 
reconciliation  be  brought  about  by  such  resolution  as  the  following: 

"While  supporting  the  political  parties  which  seek  to  get  the  lane 
values  of  Great  Britain  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenu< 
therefrom  we  urge  upon  public  attention  the  need  of  completely  re 
storing  the  land  to  the  people  by  the  total  abolition  of  taxation  and 
the  collection  of  the  people's  Land  Rent  for  revenue." 

I  feel  sure  that  not  only  you,  but  many  present  would  sympathia 
with  such  a  resolution  being  moved  and  carried  and  it  would  maki 
the  Edinburgh  Conference  a  memorable  one.  Will  you  in  the  interes 
of  our  great  cause  try  what  can  be  done  to  secure  at  the  Confereno 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  pleaded  for  in  the  noble  Chicago  reso 
lution? 

HAROLD  SUDELL,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  get  in  a  blow 
for  the  cause  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  took  the  occasion  to  senc 
the  following  letter  to  Hon.  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Owens: 

"I  see  that  you  have  voted  for  the  pending  Tariff  Bill.     I  remem 
ber  reading,  with  much  admiration,  some  of  your  father's  speech) 
the  tariff  question.     You  say  in  defense  of  your  vote  that  many  year 
have  passed  since  your  father's  day  and  that  conditions  have  char 
Permit  me  to  point  out  that  right  and  wrong  do  not  change  with  th 
passing    years.     Your    father    opposed     a    protective    tariff    on    th' 
ground  that  it  was  unjust.     If  it  was  wrong  in  your  father's  day,  i 
is  wrong  now.     If  it  is  right  now,  it  was  right  then." 

Mr.  Sudell  accompanied  this  communication  with  a  presentatior 
copy  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade,  which  he  assured  Mrs.  Owens  wai 
"the  best  and  clearest  exposition  on  the  subject." 

OUR  old  friend,  R.  J.  Deachman  has  an  article  in  the  New  Republi 
for  June  12,  entitled,  "A  Tariff  Lesson  from  Canada".  Mr.  Deach 
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in  is  a  representative  of  the  Consumers  League  of  Canada  before 
;  Tariff  Board,  is  a  Single  Taxer  and  an  able  writer.  A  phrase  in 
s  article  of  Mr.  Deachman  is  arresting.  "Heaven  helps  those  who 
p  themselves,  and  the  silent  consumer  will  get  no  help." 

THE  French  Government  has  conferred  upon  Brand  Whitlock  the 
s  of  the  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  recognition  of 
relief  work  done  by  him  in  Belgium.  As  most  of  our  readers  know 
former  minister  to  Belgium  is  a  follower  of  Henry  George. 

iENRY  FORD  declares  in  the  New  York  World  that  he  would  wipe 
:  all  tariffs,  and  have  the  United  States  begin.  He  concludes  by 
'ing:  "If  we  had  some  sane  intellectual  outlook  on  tariffs  I  think 
:y  would  soon  disappear.  And  the  world  in  general  would  be 
lefited." 

MORMAN  THOMAS,  Socialist  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
a  recent  declaration  states  that  it  is  "the  intent  of  the  Socialists  to 
over  for  the  people  the  land  values  which  society  creates,  and  pro- 
^ssively  to  shift  the  burden  of  real  estate  taxation  from  improvements 
the  land  to  the  land  itself  until  finally  the  State  takes  by  taxation 
:  economic  rent  of  land."  No  Single  Taxer  could  desire  a  more 
)licit  declaration. 

E.  B.  GASTON,  of  the  Fairhope  Courier,  recently  addressed  the  con- 
ntion  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  which  convened  at  Fairhope.  The 
)ject  was  the  Single  Tax  and  the  delegates  showed  a  keen  interest 
the  presentation. 

Progress,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  commenting  on  "Spiritual 
onomics, "  says,  "Mr.  McLean's  book  is  full  of  deep  thought  and 
ntains  a  variety  of  quotations  and  valuable  statements  bearing  on 
:ial  conditions  in  the  United  States. " 

[.  O'DONNELL  DERRICK,  Scottish  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Weekly, 
ged  the  election  of  42  labor  candidates  in  the  recent  election,  specify- 
each  by  name.     Thirty-two  were  elected,  and  all  espoused  the 
cation  of  land  values! 

THE  Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald  tells  of  the  great  poverty  pre- 
iling  in  that  city.  Every  issue  of  that  paper  relates  pathetic  in- 
ents  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed,  and  the  relief  work  that 
now  wide-spread  is  of  course  quite  incapable  of  doing  much  more 
in  slightly  to  ameliorate  the  great  distress  everywhere  abounding. 
ND  AND  FREEDOM  might  easily  be  filled  with  accounts  of  these 
ies.  The  Herald  is  melancholy  reading  these  days.  And  this 
a  new  country! 


?AIRHOPE'S  celebration  of  the  "Glorious  Fourth"  was  attended  by 
ousands.  There  were  land  and  water  sports,  music,  speeches  and 
iging. 

AMONG  recent  visitors  to  this  office  were  Prof.  R.  B.  Brinsmade,  of 
exico  City,  Mexico;  August  Weymann,  of  Los  Angeles;  Antonio 
istida,  of  Tac-Taco,  Cuba,  and  Frank  D.  Larrabee,  of  Minneapolis. 

GOD'S  Gospel  on  the  Land  Question,  by  a  Layman,  is  the  heading 
a  remarkable  article  in  the  Daily  Express,  of  London,  of  July  4.  The 
(press  has  an  enormous  circulation  throughout  the  British  Isles. 

IN  the  autobiography  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  running  in  the  Saturday 

lening  Post  the  late  candidate  for  the  presidency  tells  of  his  experience 

a  newsboy.     He  had  one  customer  for  the  Leader,  a  shoemaker  in 

over  street,  but  he  bought  two  copies,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  his 


mother.  He  says;  "I  do  not  think  she  understood  Henry  George's 
tax  theory  any  more  than  I  did  myself  at  that  time."  The  question 
arises,  does  our  good  ex-Governor  understand  it  at  this  time? 

A  PROPOSED  99  year  lease  of  land  known  as  Ocean  Park,  Long  Branch, 
at  $1.  a  year  to  a  lessee  for  the  building  of  a  $3,000,000  hotel,  has 
aroused  the  vigorous  opposition  of  our  old  friend  George  White,  of 
Long  Branch,  who  calls  it  "outrageous."  He  says:  "To  lease  valu- 
able land  at  one  dollar  a  year  for  any  such  term  as  99  years  passes  all 
bounds  of  reason.  It  is  high  time  that  in  our  schools  should  be  taught 
and  from  all  legislatures  and  municipal  administrations  should  come 
the  lesson  that  land-selling  values  are  not  wealth  at  all  but  simply  the 
capitalization  at  current  rates  of  interest  of  privileges  socially  granted 
but  not  fully  charged  for  by  government  agencies." 

AT  the  recent  22nd  annual  congress  of  the  Esperanto  Association 
of  North  America  Henry  W.  Hetzel,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. James  F.  Morton,  curator  of  the  Paterson  Museum,  was 
among  the  speakers  at  the  Congress. 

THE  Standard  Union,  of  Brooklyn,  commenting  on  the  increased 
land  values  due  to  subway  construction,  points  out  that  the  city  is 
getting  a  permanent  and  steadily  rising  income  from  the  owners  of 
property  (land)  the  value  of  which  is  increased  thereby.  It  says: 
"There  should  be  some  comfort  in  this  for  Single  Taxers,  a  zealous 
band  of  reformers  who  doubtless  have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared. 
The  government  is  not,  as  they  urge,  getting  the  whole  value  of  land, 
but  it  is  getting  a  regular  percentage  fixed  by  the  government  itself." 
But  why  not  all  that  is  due  to  such  improvements? 

WRITING  from  Edinburgh  on  the  eve  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  president  of  the  International  Union,  writes  us: 
"A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  headquarters  in  London 
to  make  this  Conference  a  really  fine  gathering  and  the  discussion 
well  worth  while.  Our  aid  in  the  matter  has  been,  I  believe,  fully 
justified." 

READERS  of  our  bright  and  always  vigorous  contemporary,  the 
Commonweal,  of  London,  England,  have  long  been  familiar  with 
articles  in  that  paper  signed  "W.  C.  O.,"  the  initials  of  William 
Charles  Owen,  whose  life  was  a  strenuous  seeking  after  truth,  and  whose 
experiences  were  many  and  thrilling.  He  wielded  a  trenchant  pen 
and  his  contributions  to  the  Commonweal  helped  to  make  that  paper 
a  welcome  visitor.  That  pen  is  now  stilled  and  the  voice  silent.  Born 
in  1854,  on  July  9  of  this  year  he  passed  away.  In  the  Commonweal  of 
July  20  J.  W.  Graham  Peace  pays  a  deserved  and  touching  tribute  to 
his  departed  associate,  and  tells  us  something  of  the  active  life  he 
lived.  These  were  his  last  words  spoken  to  Mr.  Peace:  "Press  on, 
tell  out  the  truth  that  the  people  are  helpless  because  their  equal  right 
to  the  earth  is  denied.  Tell  it  out  bluntly,  yes,  brutally  if  you  will, 
but  tell  it  without  qualification."  Owen  had  lived  for  humanity; 
his  influence  was  wide-spread,  and  he  has  left  his  impress  upon  his 
generation. 

WILLIAM  S.  WRIGHT,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  contributes  to  the  New 
Republic  of  August  7  a  communication  entitled,  "How  to  Relieve 
the  Farmers."  It  is  well  that  readers  of  the  New  Republic  are  occas- 
ionally treated  to  sound  and  fundamental  economics. 

REV.  THOMAS  DAWSON,  of  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends 
and  converts  of  Henry  George.  His  name  and  letters  figure  in  the  life 
of  the  prophet  by  his  son  Henry  George,  Jr.  He  is  now  eighty  years 
of  age  and  was  recently  in  London,  where  he  met  Mrs.  Anna  George 
deMille  on  her  way  to  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 
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Algeld  of  Illinois 


By  Waldo  R.  Browne 


This  fascinating  biography  of  342  pages,  cloth  bound 
with  portrait  of  the  great  governor  of  Illinois,  was  pub- 
lished originally  for  $3.  We  have  recently  come  into 
possession  of  many  copies  of  this  work  which  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50  per 
copy,  half  the  published  price. 


In  America's  portrait  gallery  of  statesmen  and  public 
men,  one  sad,  almost  tragic,  face  looks  out  at  us.  It 
seems  as  if  the  sufferings  of  mankind  had  left  their  im- 
press deep  in  the  furrowed  face  and  sorrowing  eyes.  And 
indeed  he  had  known  the  hates  as  well  as  the  loves  of 
men.  The  venomous  tongues  of  privilege  knew  no  limit 
in  their  abuse  of  him.  Even  in  a  time  of  unrestrained 
and  intemperate  political  rancor,  there  was  no  man  in 
public  life  more  extravagantly  vilified.  .  .  But  the  clouds 
have  cleared.  John  Peter  Altgeld  stands  forth  for  what 
he  really  was — a  simple,  earnest,  and  singularly  able 
man,  who  tried  to  abolish  many  abuses,  who  feared  noth- 
ing, dared  everything,  and  heroically  passed  out.  But 
though  the  misrepresentation  that  obscured  the  real 
Altgeld  has  passed  away,  some  of  its  influence  still  lingers. 
It  is  therefore  a  distinct  public  service  that  some  one 
qualified  for  the  task  has  drawn  a  real  portrait  instead 
of  the  impossible  caricature  known  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion. This  Mr.  Browne  has  done  in  "Altgeld  of  Illinois.'' 
JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER,  in 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston) 


You  will  want  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  life  of  a  much 
maligned  but  subsequently  vindicated  leader  of  his  time. 
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PROGRESS  and  POVERTY 

Henry  George's  masterpiece,  unabridged,  entirely 
reset  in  large  type,  carefully  proof  read  and  revised 
and  printed  from  new  plates,  with  a  half-tone  por- 
trait of  the  author. 

This  edition  retains  the  Author's  Preface  to  the 
Fourth  Edition  summarizing  his  argument,  anc 
the  story  by  Henry  George,  Jr.,  of  how  the  bool 
came  to  be  written. 
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Portrait  of  Henry  George 
in  Colors 

A  beautiful  color  plate  of  Henry  George,  suitable 
for  framing,  11x14,  with  border,  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  by 
the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  oil  portrait  painted  in  1897 
by  Harry  Thurston  See,  who  knew  Mr.  George 
intimately,  and  many  of  whose  portrait  paintings 
hang  in  the  homes  of  residents  of  New  York  City. 

No  follower  of  Henry  George  should  be  without 
this  speaking  likeness  of  the  great  leader,  in  the  ex- 
act coloring  of  the  original.  It  has  been  declared 
by  those  who  know  Mr.  George  to  be  the  most 
faithful  and  attractive  likeness  of  him  that  exists. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND 

STANDS  FOR 


'  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*•    purposes    insures    the    fullest    and 
best  use  of  all  land.       In  cities  this 
Would    mean    more    homes    and    more 
places    to    do    business    and    therefore 
lower    rents.    In    rural    communities   it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the= 
government    without    the    payment   off 
any  taxes.     It  would  prevent  the  hold-- 
ing  of   mines   idle   for   the   pu*tfose  of' 
monopoly    and    would    immensely1    in-" 
crease    the    production    and    therefofe- 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  product*:  • 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

\  \  7ORDS  loosely  used  cause  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
•  •  in  the  world.  To  be  sure  of  our  words,  which  are 
the  symbols  of  thought,  is  the  first  essential  of  coherent 
reasoning.  Take  the  word  "socialist."  It  must  be  a 
curious  combination  of  economic  beliefs  that  makes  bed- 
fellows of  Al  Smith,  LaGuardia  and  Norman  Thomas,  for 
all  have  been  called  socialists.  Take  again  the  word  "bol- 
shevist."  Does  it  mean  the  advocate  of  a  political  system, 
a  form  of  government,  or  a  kind  of  collective  ownership? 
Or  does  bolshevism  mean  certain  political  or  economic 
opinions  to  which  we  are  opposed?  Or  does  it  mean 
merely  a  desire  to  change  the  existing  order,  or  that  the 
people  have  the  right  to  change  even  by  revolution  if  they 
choose  such  order  when  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
do  so,  which  would  make  Thomas  Jefferson  a  first  class 
bolshevist. 

TTERE  again  is  the  word  "anarchist."  And  of  this 
-*--*•  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Herr  Most — a  genera- 
tion ago  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  comfortable  and  self- 
satisfied — and  the  non-resistant  Tolstoy,  are  members. 
All  those  representing  the  intermediate  stages  are  also 
anarchists — and  therefore  dangerous  to  society  as  now 
constituted.  It  is  convenient  to  group  them  together 
under  one  term.  It  simplifies  the  problem  and  makes 
unnecessary  any  troublesome  thinking  about  the  matter. 
The  upholders  of  things  as  they  are  like  to  consider  all 
proponents  of  change  under  some  comprehensive  term — 
it  supplies  a  ready  reckoner  in  place  of  more  careful  enumer- 
ation of  numbers  of  group  beliefs. 

INHERE  is  one  advantage  in  this  habit.  Words  are 
•*•  no  longer  descriptive  of  anything  but  become  epithets 
or  terms  of  abuse.  Socialist,  anarchist,  bolshevist,  have 
come  to  mean  nothing  any  longer,  and  so  the  average  man 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  anything  the  names  imply.  He  has 
shut  off  every  avenue  of  information  by  a  wall  of  epithets. 
He  has  deprived  himself  of  any  knowledge  of  these  schools 
of  economic  and  political  thought  by  thinking  he  hates 
what  he  does  not  understand. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the 
•**•  Forum  of  this  city  on  the  question,  "What  is  Civiliza- 
tion?" These  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  book 


form.  Hendrick  William  Van  Loon  tells  us  that  civiliza- 
tion is  a  question  of  the  "inner  spirit" — a  half  truth  only. 
Mr.  Van  Loon  says,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  highest 
civilization  is  that  form  of  society  in  which  the  greatest 
number  show  the  greatest  amount  of  consideration  for  the 
physical  and  spiritual  happiness  of  the  largest  number  of 
their  neighbors" — a  little  limping  this  as  a  definition  of 
civilization. 

RAMSAY  TREQUAIR  says,  "What  we  need  is  the 
possibility  of  normal  poverty,"  and  he  naively  adds, 
"it  need  not  be  carried  too  far."  Elizabeth  Robbins 
Pennell  says,  "We  rub  up  against  people  whose  want  of 
manners  adds  enormously  to  our  discomfort  and  robs  us 
of  the  joy  in  life."  Just  so.  Evidently  civilization  to  this 
lady  is  a  matter  of  politeness  in  subway  trains,  restaurants, 
or  other  public  places.  Desirable,  no  doubt,  but  why 
speak  of  it  when  the  query  is  the  very  solemn  one  as  to 
what  constitutes  civilization? 

RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM  declares  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  answer  the  query,  "What  is  civiliza- 
tion," "because  there  are  so  many  lines  of  approach." 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  says:  "The  ideal  of  material  happiness 
whatever  bliss  it  may  lead  to  has  never  brought  content 
to  man."  In  their  answers  all  these  writers  flounder. 
They  discuss  the  query  in  terms  of  material  achievement, 
religious  belief,  forms  of  art.  But  all  seem  at  a  loss  to 
define  it.  None  define  it  as  liberty  in  equality.  In  one 
way  or  another  all  these  writers  exhibit  a  certain  confusion . 
The  question  seems  to  be  too  much  for  them. 

YET  after  all  the  term  is  capable  of  definition  in  a  few 
words.  None  of  these  writers  discuss  the  economic 
relations  of  man ;  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth ; 
the  individual's  inalienable  sovereignty.  Yet  these  are 
what  constitute  civilization,  that  men  should  enjoy  an 
equality  of  economic  and  political  rights,  that  they  should 
be  free  of  masters,  that  they  should  share  in  what  they 
jointly  produce — the  value  of  land,  the  measure  of  pro- 
duct. If  there  is  a  "subtile  alchemy"  by  which  they  are 
deprived  of  this,  society  is  rent  by  an  unnatural  division 
of  rich  and  poor.  All  the  attendant  evils  follow— crime, 
degradation,  class  hatreds,  poverty,  immorality.  And 
this  is  why  civilizations  have  died  and  why  our  own  can- 
not much  longer  endure. 
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The  Parting  of  the 

Economic  Ways 

ON  another  page  we  print  extracts  from  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Coming  from  the 
source  it  does  it  is  the  most  significant  speech  of  a  decade. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  heralds  a  breaking  up  of  the 
old  political  alignments.  We  may  go  even  further  than 
this  and  declare  it  as  our  opinion  that  it  sounds  the  death 
knell  of  the  Democratic  party. 

That  party  in  the  last  presidential  campaign  broke 
loose  from  its  ancient  moorings  and  abandoned  nearly 
all  of  its  old  traditions.  It  became  as  strongly  protec- 
tionist as  the  Republican  party.  It  did  so  by  refusing 
to  make  an  issue  of  the  tariff  and  practically  conceding 
all  that  was  claimed  for  it  by  the  party  of  protection.  In 
this  it  was  true  to  its  ancient  stupidity,  which  is  the  only 
tradition  to  which  the  party  adheres. 

It  was  President  Grant,  not  a  particularly  keen  observer, 
who  said  that  the  "Republicans  could  always  depend 
upon  the  Democrats  to  do  the  wrong  thing,"  which  meant 
the  right  thing  for  the  opposition.  And  at  a  time  when 
tariffs  are  dying  a  natural  death,  here  and  in  Europe,  when 
the  whole  superstition  is  crumbling,  the  Democratic  party 
allowed  itself  to  be  side-tracked  by  a  spurious  religious 
issue,  and  the  economic  problem  was  completely  lost  sight 
of.  That  the  party  would  have  been  defeated  whatever 
course  it  had  adopted  is  probably  true,  but  there  is  another 
election  three  years  hence.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
for  the  Democratic  party  to  look  so  far  ahead. 

Now  comes  a  voice  out  of  the  Republican  party,  with 
a  message  to  the  nation  and  the  world.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plete message,  but  it  points  the  way.  It  is  a  call  to  liberty 
— a  clarion  call.  In  general  terms  it  is  an  economic 
credo  which  implies  more  than  it  conveys.  It  is  a  free 
trade  message.  It  matters  not  if  this  is  qualified  by  cau- 
tion and  is  not  for  immediate  fulfillment.  We  are  never- 
theless urged  to  proceed  in  the  consciousness  that  it  should 
become  a  realization  in  a  time  to  which  we  shall  not  be 
strangers. 

If  we  accept  the  gospel  of  liberty  which  the  distinguished 
president  of  Columbia  advances  we  are  unmistakably  on 
the  path  along  which  Henry  George  directed  our  steps. 
Even  if  not  explicit  he  cannot  escape  his  own  implications. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  to  those  who  accept  Presi- 
dent Butler's  admonitions  there  is  but  one  conclusion. 

If  the  world  is  to  be  made  economically  free  there  must 
be  free  trade  between  the  nations.  But  the  larger  ideal 
of  liberty  at  which  the  distinguished  educator  and  party 
leader  more  than  hints  carries  the  principle  of  free  trade 
to  its  logical  conclusion  and  involves  the  destruction  of 
every  form  of  privilege.  The  monopoly  of  natural 
resources  is  unthinkable  tested  by  the  philosophy  which 
animates  this  noble  address.  He  has  approached  with 


no  timid  steps,  and  as  no  other  man  occupying  so  distini 
guished  a  position  has  done  in  this  generation,  the  great 
question  to  which  the  answer  is  contained,  if  unconsciously; 
in  the  philosophy  of  this  great  address. 

We  ask  now,  will  President  Butler  take  the  step  inevitably 
following  on  what  he  so  well  expresses?  For  there  is  no 
intermediate  position  on  the  road  to  freedom — he  who 
starts  out  on  that  road  must  travel  to  the  end. 


Henry  George 


r^HE  followers  of  Henry  George  remain  as  numerous 
•*•  and  enthusiastic  as  ever.  Yesterday  they  gathered 
in  their  hundreds  at  Edinburgh,  coming  from  twenty- 
three  nations  and  several  continents  to  testify  to  theif 
undiminished  faith  in  the  taxation  of  land  values  and  in 
Free  Trade.  Henry  George  has  been  dead  more  thai 
thirty  years,  and  exactly  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  England, 
While  subtler  economists  and  more  elegant  stylists  have 
been  forgotten,  Henry  George's  influence,  powerful  im- 
mediately, seems  rather  to  spread  than  to  decline.  Nof 
is  that  difficult  to  explain.  For  though  Henry  George! 
was  a  man  of  one  idea,  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  it  wad 
founded  on  a  truth  he  had  observed  for  himself  and  which 
everyone  else  could  observe  when  it  was  pointed  out.  0% 
course  there  was  no  novelty  in  declaring  that  the  land 
naturally  belonged  to  the  people,  and  that  part  at  least 
of  the  rent  which  it  afforded  should  be  paid  into  the  com- 
mon exchequer.  Nor  was  Henry  George  alone  in  arguing 
that  all  other  taxes  should  be  gradually  abolished  in  favor 
of  a  single  land  tax.  But  his  thesis  was  put  forward  at 
a  time  when  the  truth  contained  in  his  doctrine  was  sing- 
ularly evident,  and  the  process  by  which  men  grow  rich 
at  the  public  expense  through  their  good  fortune  in  own- 
ing conveniently  situated  land  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  as  industrial  development  has  spread.  His 
doctrine  was  accepted  by  many  Liberals,  and  became 
part  of  Socialist  thought,  and  much  of  his  argument  hai 
become  incorporated  in  the  text-books  of  orthodoxy.  Ht 
was  a  man  who  found  a  truth,  and  if  he  and  his  followers 
have  tended  too  much  to  put  forward  his  remedy  as  £ 
universal  panacea,  the  remedy  possessed  real  value,  andi 
was  not  a  quack  nostrum. 

—Editorial,  Manchester   (Eng.)   Guardian. 

THERE  are  brains  enough,  there  is  wealth  enougl 
in  New  York  to  build  the  City  Beautiful.  It  canno1 
be  done  under  a  taxation  system  which  permits  landlords 
to  pile  up  the  profits  of  congestion  or  a  government  whicl 
leaves  housing  and  other  vital  issues  of  great  masses  o 
the  people  to  the  tender  mercies  of  profiteers  temperec 
by  fair  words  for  election  purposes  only. 

—NORMAN  THOMAS. 
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Fhe  Henry  George  Congress  Sept.  23,  24,  25 


rHE  fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  dates  named 
bove  was  a  most  successful  convention  from  the  opening 
n  Monday  morning  to  the  close  on  Wednesday  evening 
rhen  James  F.  Morton  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  a  con- 
nuation  of  the  same  harmony  and  fine  toleration  that 
ad  characterized  the  proceedings.  The  addresses,  some 
i  which  appear  in  this  issue  and  others  which  will  be 
rinted  later,  were  notable  utterances  and  the  discussions 
illowing  were  animated  and  helpful. 

The  thanks  of  those  attending  are  due  the  management 
f  the  William  Penn  Hotel  which  accorded  every  possible 
Durtesy.  Outside  the  hotel  a  large  sign  informed  the 
lany  thousands  who  passed  during  the  day  that  the  Henry 
reorge  Congress  was  in  session.  A  smaller  sign  was  dis- 
layed  in  the  main  lobby. 

The  newspapers  of  Pittsburgh  gave  the  event  some 
otice,  printing  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille 
nd  summarizing  some  of  the  speeches. 

Charles  R.  Eckert  presided  at  the  session  of  Monday 
lorning  and  the  invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  W.  I.  Wis- 
art,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Council  of  the  Church 
F  Christ.  Mr.  George  E.  Evans,  president  of  the  Henry 
reorge  Foundation,  announced  the  death  of  F.  H.  Monroe 
nd  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  work.  Mr.  Polak,  of 
few  York,  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft 

suitable  resolution  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
rlr.  W.  H.  Sikes,  of  Kansas,  moved  that  a  similar  com- 
littee  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
V.  C.  Owen,  of  the  London  Commonweal,  which  motions 
rere  carried. 

Mr.  Evans,  addressed  the  meeting  and  said  that  it  was 
ic  aim  of  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  to  make  it  a  clear- 
ig  house  for  Single  Tax  activities.  Mr.  F.  W.  Maguire, 
ssistant  secretary  of  the  Foundation,  explained  that  he 
as  giving  all  his  time  to  the  work,  and  that  literature 
ras  being  sent  out  all  over  the  land.  Mr.  Evans  explained 
tat  he  had  been  a  Single  Taxer  for  only  ten  years  and  that 
is  conversion  dated  from  the  time  he  had  heard  John  Z. 
Vhite.  And  it  was  due  to  F.  H.  Monroe  that  he  stood 
here  he  did  on  the  platform  of  the  Foundation.  On 
lotion  of  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  of  Ohio,  a  committee  on 
esolutions  was  appointed. 

At  Monday's  luncheon,  Mr.  Ward  Bonsall,  of  Pittsburgh, 
resided,  and  Rev.  James  R.  Cox,  Ph.D.,  Rector  of  St. 
atrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  delivered  the  invoca- 
on.  Mr.  Bonsall  said  that  those  communities  are  most 
roperous  that  take  the  largest  amount  of  economic  rent 
3r  their  governmental  needs.  He  reviewed  the  growth 
f  the  Pittsburgh  Plan,  and  Mr.  McMahon,  Pittsburgh's 
ssessor,  followed  with  a  description  of  the  half  rate  tax 

that  city  and  its  effects  in  some  detail.     Hon.  Spencer 


DeGolier,  Mayor  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  spoke  at  some  length, 
declaring  that  the  question  of  taxation  was  as  much  an 
ethical  as  an  economic  question. 

Monday  afternoon  there  was  a  symposium  on  Educa- 
tion in  which  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  of  Connecticut, 
Emil  Jorgensen,  of  Chicago;  F.  C.  Leubuscher,  of  New 
York;  Robert  C.  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia;  and  others 
took  part.  It  was  at  this  session  that  Miss  Colbron, 
illustrating  her  philosophy  of  individualism,  told  us  that 
the  mother  is  the  proper  person  to  wipe  the  children's 
noses  and  not  some  woman  acting  as  governmental  func- 
tionary in  Room  No.  7  of  the  Administration  Building. 

On  Monday  night  Messrs.  Leubuscher,  Hennessy,  Burger 
and  Atkinson  of  New  York  spoke.  Chairman  Eckert 
presided.  One  of  the  high  lights  of  this  session  was  the 
lecture  of  Benjamin  Burger  on  the  Story  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  the  eloquent 
eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Burger  on  the  life  and  work 
of  our  leader.  Hon.  Peter  Witt,  of  Cleveland,  closed  this 
session  by  an  interesting  account  of  the  British  elections 
of  which  he  had  been  a  close  observer  while  in  England. 
He  spoke  hopefully  of  the  prospect  of  getting  some  real 
measure  of  land  value  taxation. 

On  Tuesday  morning  delegates  to  the  Congress  made 
a  motor  bus  tour  of  Pittsburgh,  returning  in  time  for  the 
noon  luncheon,  when  Carl  D.  Smith  presided  and  Rev. 
William  J.  Coleman,  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pittsburgh,  delivered  the  invocation.  The  diners  listened 
to  Percy  R.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Foundation,  on  a 
National  Programme  of  Action,  and  George  R.  Somer- 
ville,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  "The  Modern  Single  Tax 
Crusade." 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  of 
Political  Policy,  Ralph  E.  Smith  presiding  and  Hon.  Edward 
Polak  of  New  York,  James  B.  Ellery,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Miss 
Charlotte  Schetter,  of  New  York,  and  many  others  taking 
part. 

The  banquet  in  the  Urban  Room  of  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  was  a  brilliant  affair.  William  N.  McNair,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, acted  as  toastmaster  and  Rev.  Samuel  Goldensen, 
of  Rodef  Shalom  Temple,  delivered  the  invocation.  Music 
was  given  by  Nirella's  orchestra  and  spirited  singing  by 
well  known  local  talent.  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille 
gave  some  very  interesting  reminescences  of  her  experience 
at  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  her  visit  to  the  home  of 
Philip  Snowden,  and  her  meeting  with  Rev.  Thomas  Daw- 
son,  an  old  friend  of  Henry  George,  and  one  of  his  earliest 
converts.  She  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Father  Dawson  who 
is  now  eighty  years  old  but  still  in  excellent  health. 

Mrs.  deMille  left  soon  after  the  banquet  for  Washington 
where  she  said  she  desired  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Post  the  greet- 
ings of  the  convention,  which  on  motion  of  James  B.  Ellery, 
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of  Erie,  Pa.,  she  was  asked  to  do  by  formal  resolution. 
Features  of  the  banquet  which  will  remain  long  with  those 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  them  were  the  extraordinary 
outburst  of  real  eloquence  from  Rev.  Herbert  Bigelow, 
and,  for  a  different  reason,  the  valuable  informative  ad- 
dress of  A.  C.  Campbell,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  which  we  are 
able  to  print  in  this  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Burger,  of  New  York,  pre- 
sided, and  Mr.  Olcott,  of  Chicago,  addressed  the  session 
in  relation  to  "Chicago's  Tax  Muddle."  Fiske  Warren,  of 
Mass.,  and  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  Single  Tax  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
Miss  Antoinette  Kauffman  told  of  the  work  of  the  Schalk- 
enbach  Foundation. 

Wednesday's  Luncheon  was  a  very  interesting  affair 
because  it  provided  a  rather  different  sort  of  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Mellor,  of  Pittsburgh,  presided,  and  announced 
his  intention  to  give  his  life  from  now  on  to  the  movement 
for  industrial  emancipation.  The  editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  spoke  of  the  writings  and  life  work  of  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  and  David  Gibson,  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  editor 
of  the  Lorain  Journal,  gave  the  diners  a  taste  of  his  ability 
in  the  making  of  brilliant  and  flashing  epigrams,  combined 
with  a  keen  analysis  of  business  conditions  and  the  effects 
produced  by  economic  ignorance. 

Wednesday's  afternoon  session  at  which  Rev.  Herbert 
Bigelow  spoke  was  characterized  by  perhaps  the  most 
animated  discussion  of  all  the  sessions.  Mr.  Bigelow 
had  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  cooperation  by  Single 
Taxers  with  the  leaders  of  other  reform  movements.  This 
ran  counter  to  perhaps  the  majority  opinion  of  those  present, 
and  in  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Burger,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Barney  Haughey,  of  Denver,  Miss  Colbron,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  DeGollier,  Mayor  of  Bradford,  Mr.  John 
M.  Henry,  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Mr.  McNeill,  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Charlotte 
Schetter,  of  New  York  and  others  took  part. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening  Mrs.  Skeel,  of  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass., 
presided  with  her  usual  grace  and  dignity.  ,Mr.  Strachan, 
of  Chicago,  was  the  first  speaker.  General  Coxey,  of 
the  far  famed  Coxey's  Army,  addressed  the  session  on  the 
money  question.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ideas 
and  conclusions  presented,  on  which  we  will  not  now  com- 
ment, those  present  must  have  contrasted  the  man  who 
spoke  with  the  newspaper  caricature  with  which  we  have 
been  so  long  familiar.  General  Coxey  gave  the  impression 
of  great  sincerity,  he  is  an  excellent  speaker,  and  he  is  a 
gentleman. 

James  F.  Morton  closed  this  last  session  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Hemy  George  Foundation  with 
an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  for  harmony  and  expressed 
his  commendation  of  the  work  of  the  Congress.  He  said 
all  those  present  would  go  home  gratified  by  what  they 
had  heard,  with  a  renewed  faith  in  the  cause,  and  a  deter- 


mination to  do  more  in  the  year  to  come  than  they  had 
ever  done  before. 

Thus  closed  the  Congress  met  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
Foundation,  President  Evans,  Secretary  Williams,  Carl 
D.  Smith  and  others  who  had  helped  to  make  the  Con- 
gress the  success  it  was. 

The  trustees  held  two  business  meetings  during  the 
Congress,  and  the  present  board  of  officers  who  had  served 
so  long  and  faithfully  were  re-elected.  Frederick  C. 
Leubuscher,  of  New  York,  on  motion  of  Jos.  Dana  Miller, 
was  elected  trustee  to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  Baltimore 
should  be  selected  as  the  place  of  the  1930  Henry  George 
Congress,  and  this  was  left  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  International 

Georgist  Movement 

ADDRESS    OF    CHARLES   O'CONNOR   HENNESSY 
HENRY   GEORGE  CONGRESS,   SEPT.   23,   1929 

YOU  will  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that  the  length  and 
diversified  interest  of  the  printed  programme  for  this 
evening,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  other  speakers,  makes 
it  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  deal  adequately  with  the  large 
subject  to  which  I  am  assigned. 

I  will  be  satisfied  if  I  may,  in  the  time  allotted  to  me, 
just  impress  upon  you  the  significant  fact  that  there  is  an 
International  Georgist  Movement;  that  it  is  now  effec- 
tively organized  with  headquarters  in  London,  and  with 
enthusiastic  representatives  and  numerous  followers  in 
many  countries  beside  our  own.  It  is  a  movement  that  I 
can  assure  you  deserves  the  interest  and  the  support  of 
every  follower  of  Henry  George,  wherever  his  homeland 
may  be. 

Once,  upon  his  return  from  an  overseas  speaking  tour, 
I  heard  Henry  George  at  a  welcome-home  gathering  in 
New  York,  speak  of  feeling  himself  something  of  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  In  spirit,  this,  indeed,  he  really  was.  A 
feeling  of  kinship  and  sympathy  with  mankind  everywhere 
—of  compassion  for  the  lowly  and  unfortunate  in  every 
land — of  hatred  of  injustice — was  a  part  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  man.  This,  I  should  say,  implied  no  lack  of  fine 
Americanism  in  him.  No  braver  or  truer  patriot  ever 
lived  in  the  United  States.  The  great  principles  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  the  immortal  truths  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were  the  principles  upon 
which  he  based  his  philosophy  of  equality  of  opportunity 
and  justice  for  all  men.  No  more  loyal,  ardent,  and  elo- 
quent expositor  of  fundamental  American  principles  ever 
lived  than  Henry  George. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  great  message  of  "Progress 
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irid  Poverty"  was  given  to  the  world,  it  was  recognized 
is  a  message  of  world-wide  import  and  significance.  The 
jreat  evils  that  he  contended  against  were,  and  still  re- 
nain,  world-wide  evils.  The  economic  freedom  he  would 
stablish  was  not  for  Americans  alone,  but  for  all  men  every- 
where. The  uplift  he  sought  was  for  all  human  beings, 
t  was  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  men  of  many  lands 
ind  races  heard  gladly,  and  with  gratitude,  the  message 
f  Henry  George.  His  great  book  has  been  translated 
nto  practically  all  of  the  European  languages,  and  into 
Chinese.  It  inspired  Tolstoy  in  Russia,  Sun  Yat  Sen  in 
Thina,  and  other  leaders  of  men  elsewhere.  Today,  I 
>elieve,  there  are  ardent  Georgists  in  practically  all  civi- 
zed  countries,  and  active,  well-organized  groups  all  over 
jreat  Britain,  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  France, 
iolland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  New  Zea- 
and,  and  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Well  edited 
Jeorgist  periodicals  appear  regularly  in  several  countries 
utside  the  United  States. 

The  philosophy  of  Henry  George,  the  philosophy  of 
conomic  freedom  and  social  regeneration  through  the 
bolition  of  the  root  causes  of  poverty,  has  affected  and 
nust  increasingly  continue  to  affect  political  programs 
a  many  countries.  The  slogan  of  "The  Land  for  the 
'eople"  has  taken  on  new  force  and  meaning  in  many 
•arts  of  the  world  since  the  Great  War.  In  Denmark, 
irhere  the  economics  of  Henry  George  are  taught  in  every 
Jigh  School,  the  present  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Bramsnaes, 
3  an  exponent  of  economic  freedom  and  a  convinced 
}eorgist.  In  Great  Britain,  need  I  tell  you,  the  Finance 
Minister  is  that  eloquent  expositor  of  Henry  George's 
hilosophy,  Philip  Snowden,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
AT.  Snowden  has  recently  demonstrated  to  the  world 
hat  he  can  display  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
ot  only  openly  champions  Free  Trade,  as  taught  by  Henry 
jeorge,  that  is,  freedom  in  the  production  of  wealth  as 
rell  as  freedom  in  its  exchange,  but  he  has  promised  the 
rorld  that  his  country  will  soon  take  the  necessary  first 
teps  in  the  politics  of  the  Road  to  Freedom. 

There  are  a  number  of  delegates  here  who  last  month 
ttended  the  inspiring  Conference  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
and,  where  Georgists  from  twenty-three  countries  gathered 
o  discuss  the  world-wide  progress  of  their  movement. 
Tiose  who  can  look  below  the  surface  of  British  politics 
It  this  time  must  be  very  blind  if  they  cannot  see  the  Land 
Question  "all  over  the  place,"  to  use  a  British  expression 
Vhile  the  proposal  of  the  Labor  Party,  for  the  rating  and 
axation  of  land  values  may  not  seem,  on  its  face,  very 
adical,  one  has  only  to  read  the  speeches  of  public  men 
n  and  out  of  Parliament  to  realize  that  this  is  but  the 
Beginning  of  the  fight  for  the  destruction  of  land  monopoly 
nd  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  demand  for  Free  Land, 
?ree  Trade,  Free  Men! 

How  important  as  a  political  force  the   International 


Henry  George  Movement  may  become  was  well  illustrated 
three  years  ago  when  we  met  at  Copenhagen,  when  the 
Government  turned  over  to  us  its  splendid  Parliament 
Houses  and  eminent  cabinet  ministers  addressed  ou: 
sessions.  It  was  illustrated  again,  two  years  ago,  by  the 
circulation  in  eleven  European  languages,  of  our  classic 
address  to  the  Economic  Conference  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  contained  a  conclusive  demonstration  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  economic  causes  of  war  and 
industrial  depressions.  It  was  illustrated  finally,  last 
month,  when  Philip  Snowden  and  over  a  hundred  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  sent  friendly  messages  to  our 
meeting  in  the  Scottish  capital.  No  one  who  attended 
that  meeting  will  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Henry  George 
is  marching  on. 

The  spirit  of  that  Edinburgh  gathering  was  reflected 
in  its  unqualified  Declaration  of  Principle  and  Policy,  from 
which,  as  I  close,  I  may  quote  a  few  paragraphs: 

"We  affirm  that  the  persistence  of  poverty,  low  wages, 
and  unemployment  in  every  country,  and  the  evil  and 
destructive  social  phenomena  that  derive  from  these  con- 
ditions, are  both  unnatural  and  unnecessary;  that  they 
are  due,  primarily,  to  unjust  restrictions  upon  freedom 
in  the  production  of  wealth  (involving  injustice  in  its  dis- 
tribution) that  aiises  out  of  land  monopoly." 

"We  condemn  those  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of 
trade  which  have  been  set  up  between  friendly  peoples 
by  so-called  protective  tariffs,  "safeguarding"  devices, 
and  other  interferences  with  the  natural  laws  of  freedom 
in  production  and  exchange.  These  policies,  yielding 
benefit  only  to  limited  privileged  groups  in  the  countries 
which  adopt  them,  are,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  short  of 
treason  to  the  true  interests  of  the  masses  of  human  kind." 

"We  appeal  to  all  true  friends  of  humanity  and  of  the 
establishment  of  an  enduring  Woild  Peace  to  join  with  us 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  discord  between  nations 
commonly  arises  out  of  economic  causes,  such  as  the 
struggle  for  exclusive  markets  and  other  preferences,  and 
for  concessions  in  the  control  of  natural  resources,  or  be- 
cause of  the  selfish  policies  by  which  some  nations  seek 
to  advantage  themselves  by  hampering  the  economic 
freedom  of  others.  We  cannot  have  Political  Peace  and 
Economic  War." 

"The  remedy,  we  believe,  lies  in  the  establishment  of 
freedom  for  all,  equal  rights  for  all,  justice  for  all.  These 
ends,  we  confidently  affirm,  will  be  attained  when  Govern- 
ments can  be  led,  through  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion, 
to  repeal  the  present  taxes,  rates  and  tariffs  which  now 
hamper  freedom  in  the  production  and  exchange  of  wealth, 
and  cause  injustice  in  its  distribution.  Abandoning  the 
burdens  now  directly  or  indirectly  laid  upon  labor  and 
capital,  we  would  concentrate  taxes  upon  the  value  of 
land  and  of  all  natural  resources  in  private  hands  in  the 
conviction  that,  these  resources  being  the  gift  of  the  Creator 
to  all  generations,  the  value  of  land  is  the  just  and  proper 
source  of  community  revenues." 

"  When  governments  can  be  led,  through  the  enlightenment 
of  Public  Opinion" — says  the  declaration.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  in  which  great  political  reforms  may  be  accom- 
plished and  so  the  work  of  economic  and  political  educa- 
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tion  remains  the  most  important  work  that  we  can  do. 
Teach  the  people  the  great  truth  which  Henry  George 
left  to  us,  and  the  truth  will  set  them  free.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

Personal  Recollections 

of  Henry  George 

ADDRESS   OF    FREDERIC    CYRUS   LEUBUSCHER 
AT  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS,  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA.,  SEPT.  23,  1929. 

TO  one  who  dwells  in  the  purely  intellectual  realm, 
the  written  words  of  an  author  are  the  only  things 
that  count.  The  life  of  the  writer,  his  struggles,  his  tri- 
umphs, his  defeats,  his  social  qualities,  in  other  words, 
his  personality,  are  quite  immaterial.  Are  his  words 
and  arguments  reasonable  and  logical,  is  the  only  ques- 
tion, not  the  qualities  of  the  soul  that  forced  him  to  express 
himself.  Such  an  intellectual  feels  that  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  admire  a  writer's  greatness  of  heart,  he  might 
becloud  his  mind  with  sophistry.  He  fears  he  might  be- 
come a  hero  worshipper. 

The  man  who  desires  to  live  in  the  rarified  atmosphere 
of  pure  reason  will  find  that  he  has  lost  more  than  half 
his  life.  He  would  lose  the  soul  of  that  which  has  been 
written.  Carlyle  said  that  "hero  worship  exists,  has 
existed  and  will  forever  exist  among  mankind."  He  also 
said  "hero  means  the  sincere  man." 

Henry  George  has  been  my  hero  for  forty-five  years. 
His  heroism  was  not  shown  on  the  battle  field  in  helping 
to  destroy  life,  nor  in  a  catastrophe  in  helping  to  preserve 
life.  In  his  own  life  he  demonstrated  his  heroism  by 
fighting  and  vanquishing  poverty  and  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion. Above  all,  he  was  a  hero  to  me  because  his  ideas 
and  words  will  ultimately  vanquish  poverty  throughout 
the  earth.  Emerson  said  that  "each  man  is  a  hero  to 
somebody  and  to  that  person  whatever  he  says  has  an 
enhanced  value."  I  believe  that  Henry  George  will  some 
day  be  a  hero  to  everybody  and  that  even  his  minor  writ- 
ings will  be  magnified.  Three  years  ago,  when  I  was  in 
Denmark,  I  discovered  that  the  Danish  peasants — nine 
out  of  ten  of  them — give  the  portrait  of  Henry  George 
the  most  conspicuous  position  in  their  humble  homes. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  is  too  short  to  give  even  a  hasty 
sketch  of  Henry  George's  career.  I  will  merely  touch 
upon  my  personal  relations  with  the  Prophet,  the  memory 
of  which  I  cherish  next  to  the  memories  of  my  wife.  In 
1884,  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  New  York  law  office.  My  em- 
ployers gave  me  the  usual  two  weeks'  vacation.  On  my 
way  to  the  train,  I  stopped  at  a  book  stall  to  purchase  a 
cheap  novel  with  which  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  trip. 
I  selected  a  paper  covered  novel,  entitled  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  Imagine  my  disgust  when  I  found  that  in- 
stead of  a  love  story,  it  was  a  treatise  on  political  economy. 
However,  as  I  had  no  other  reading  matter,  I  opened  the 


book  and  was  soon  thrilled  by  the  beautiful  style  of  the 
writer.  Before  my  two  weeks  were  up,  I  had  finished 
reading  this  immortal  book  and  had  become  a  convert 
to  its  doctrines.  I  procured  a  portrait  of  the  author  and 
daily  admired  it.  The  dome-like  head  and  full  beard 
of  Henry  George  at  that  time  looked  more  like  Socrates 
than  anybody  else.  Remember  that  this  was  forty-five 
years  ago  and  that  I  was  very  young  and  shy.  So,  much 
as  I  longed  to  see  the  Prophet,  I  did  not  look  him  up. 

In  1886,  he  became  a  public  character  by  accepting  a 
nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City.  All 
citizens  were  welcomed  at  his  political  headquarters,  so  I 
called  there  the  day  after  I  listened  to  his  acceptance  speech 
in  Cooper  Union.  I  was  met  in  the  court  room  by  a  young 
man  with  a  shock  of  black  hair,  who  introduced  himself 
as  Louis  F.  Post.  I  told  him  that  my  services  were  at 
Mr.  George's  command  but  that,  above  all,  I  wanted  to 
meet  him.  Mr.  Post  immediately  ushered  me  into  another 
room,  where  at  a  desk,  sat  my  hero.  I  was  over-awed 
but  he  soon  put  me  at  my  ease  by  a  few  kindly  words  and 
turned  me  over  to  his  son,  Henry  George,  Jr.,  a  young  man 
of  about  my  own  age.  Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  between  Harry  and  me 
that  lasted  until  he  passed  on.  He,  his  sister  Jennie,  my 
sister  and  I  became  socially  intimate  and  spent  several 
summers  together  in  the  country.  Anna  George,  now  Mrs. 
deMille,  was  scarcely  more  than  an  infant  at  that  time. 

I  did  not  make  any  speeches  during  that  campaign  of 
'86  but  I  was  "a  chiel  amang  them  takken  notes."  My 
knowledge  of  shorthand  was  utilized  in  reporting  Henry 
George's  speeches.  I  never  saw  a  more  active  candidate. 
On  the  same  day  he  would  address  the  intellectuals  gathered 
in  a  large  hall,  then  go  to  a  labor  union  meeting,  followed 
by  several  cart  tail  speakers.  One  day,  he  made  fourteen 
speeches  including  one  from  the  stairway  of  an  elevated 
railroad  station  on  his  way  home.  It  was  midnight.  My 
duty  was  to  go  with  the  candidate  and  report  everything 
he  said  verbatim.  I  was  a  sort  of  Boswell  to  his  Johnson, 
and  was  often  obliged  to  put  my  notebook  on  the  back 
of  the  man  standing  in  front  of  me  at  a  street  meeting.  His 
speeches  were  so  perfect  in  form  that  they  required  little, 
if  any  revision.  Notwithstanding  this  strenuous  speak- 
ing tour,  Mr.  George  found  time  to  engage  in  an  animated 
epistolary  duel  with  his  chief  opponent.  It  was  admitted 
by  the  opposition  press  that  Mr.  George's  letters  were 
masterpieces  of  style  and  eloquence,  but,  of  course,  they 
disputed  his  conclusions.  Some  of  you  may  remember 
that  a  month  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  Henry 
George's  speeches,  his  and  Hewitt's  letters,  together  with 
other  matter,  were  published  in  a  book  entitled  "An  Ac- 
count of  the  George-Hewitt  Campaign  of  "86,"  prepared 
by  Louis  F.  Post  and  me.  That  is,  Mr.  Post  did  the  edit- 
ing, while  my  only  contribution  was  a  transcript  of  the 
speeches;  but  Post  with  characteristic  large-heartedness 
insisted  on  coupling  my  name  with  his.  On  election  night 
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jf  '86,  after  the  returns  showed  that  his  opponent  had  been 
ilected,  not  by  a  majority  but  by  a  plurality,  Mr.  George 
walked  to  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Labor  party 
[as  the  organization  was  called)  and  there  made  his  speech, 
which  rang  with  dauntless  courage.  He  was  really  elated 
ind  not  downhearted,  for  he  had  polled  a  vote  large  enough 
o  put  his  ideas  on  the  map.  This  was  after  all  just  what 
ic  wanted,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  mayor. 

I  recall  an  interesting  incident  of  this  campaign.     After 

strenuous  speaking  tour  I  arrived  home  at  about  1  A.  M. 
\t  2,  I  was  aroused  by  a  messenger  with  a  letter  from 
VIr.  George,  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting,  requesting 
ne  to  go  at  once  to  his  home  at  Pleasant  Avenue.  Of 
curse,  a  request  from  him  was  a  command.  When  I 
irrived,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  received  advance  in- 
brmation  that  a  morning  newspaper  would  have  a  front 
Dage  alleged  interview  with  John  Most,  the  then  leader 
jf  the  communist-anarchists.  Most  was  quoted  as  being 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  Henry  George, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  denouncing  George 
is  one  of  the  bourgeoisie  candidates.  The  intent  was 
ivident.  The  politicians  were  getting  frightened  by  the 
swing  of  the  intellectuals  and  small  property  owners  to 
henry  George.  As  I  had  some  knowledge  of  German 
[the  mother  tongue  of  Herr  Most)  Mr.  George  thought 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  interview  the  communist 
and  publish  my  genuine  interview  on  the  same  day  that 
the  fake  one  appeared.  It  was  good  tactics  but  the  poli- 
ticians were  in  the  way  of  its  fulfillment.  Herr  Most 
lust  at  that  time  happened  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  pene- 
tentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  it  required  a  pass  to 
get  a  passage  on  the  ferry.  Though  a  pass  was  usually 
given  for  the  asking,  try  as  I  might  I  could  not  get  one. 
[This  was  my  first  and  last  attempt  at  reportorial  work. 
It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  I  carefully  preserved 
the  letter  which  Mr.  George  wrote  me  that  night.  A 
few  years  ago,  I  gave  it,  together  with  the  envelope,  to 
Mr.  Benj.  W.  Burger,  and  it  is  now  in  this  hall  together 
with  other  memorabilia  collected  by  Mr.  Burger. 

The  vote  for  our  candidate  was  so  large  that  we  were 
Encouraged  to  form  a  regular  political  organization  and  to 
serve  demands  on  the  legislature  for  the  passage  of  remedial 
aws  for  the  working  man.  I  was  secretary  for  the  com- 
mittee of  lawyers  that  drew  these  bills.  One  measure 
was  so  important  that  Mr.  George  requested  a  hearing 
jefore  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill.  He  and  I  went 
to  Albany  the  night  before,  but  all  the  hotels  were  so 
:rowded  that  we  were  able  to  get  only  one  small  room  with 
only  one  bed.  So  I  was  privileged  to  become  a  bed  fellow 
the  Prophet. 

In  1887  Mr.  George,  in  furtherance  of  the  plan  to  keep 
lis  ideas  before  the  public,  consented  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State,  a  minor  and  largely  clerical 
position.  There  happened  to  be  no  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion that  year;  otherwise  he  would,  of  course,  have  been 


nominated  for  that.  Neither  he  nor  the  leaders  had  any 
expectation  of  success  in  his  state-wide  campaign  and  he 
would  have  been  chagrined  had  he  been  elected.  The 
campaign  was  as  strenuous  as  that  of  1886,  but  owing  to 
the  alarm  amongst  his  former  Roman  Catholic  supporters, 
caused  by  the  excommunication  of  Father  McGlynn,  the 
vote  in  New  York  City  was  cut  almost  in  half,  while  up 
state  it  was  negligible.  A  number  of  us  consented  to  be 
fellow-candidates  for  various  offices,  Mr.  Post  as  District 
Attorney  and  I  for  a  Judgeship,  which,  owing  to  my  youth 
I  would  have  been  incompetent  to  fill. 

The  next  ten  years  Mr.  George  devoted  to  his  pen  almost 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  speech-making  tours  in 
Europe  and  Australia.  In  1896  he  advocated  the  election 
of  Bryan,  not  because  he  believed  in  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  (indeed  he  was  a  greenbacker)  but  because  of  the 
general  liberal  and  radical  tendency  of  the  Democratic 
candidate.  During  that  decade,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
frequent  associations  with  Mr.  George  and  his  delightful 
wife  and  family.  His  health  began  to  fail  in  '96  and  in 
'97  was  quite  precarious.  As  the  first  Mayor  of  Greater 
New  York  was  to  be  elected  that  year,  a  movement  was 
started  to  induce  him  to  again  become  a  candidate.  His 
friends,  of  whom  I  was  one,  strongly  begged  him  not  to 
undertake  the  strain  of  a  campaign.  His  physician 
warned  him  it  would  be  fatal.  He  listened  to  us  but  said 
that  as  such  a  campaign  would  do  more  to  revitalize  the 
fight  for  his  ideas  than  anything  else,  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  run,  even  though  it  meant  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 
That  brings  me  back  to  the  quotation  from  Carlyle  I  made 
at  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  "Hero  means  a  sincere  man." 
It  was  evident  in  all  the  speeches  he  made  in  that  campaign 
that  he  was  a  very  sick  man.  Nevertheless,  he  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  and  the  politicians  were  beginning  to 
fear  a  repetition  of  the  '86  campaign,  with  the  possibility 
of  George's  election;  for  the  voters  in  '97  had  the  Australian 
ballot,  the  lack  of  which,  some  claimed,  had  defeated  him 
in  '86.  I  heard  the  last  speech  he  made  in  '97  (3  days 
before  election)  which  was  the  last  speech  of  his  life.  He 
was  thoroughly  worn  out  after  a  hard  day.  Gone  was  his 
characteristic  fluency,  and  his  erstwhile  magnificent  voice 
could  hardly  be  heard.  Returning  to  his  hotel  he  partook 
of  a  light  supper.  Soon  after  he  sunk  into  a  coma  and  never 
regained  consciousness. 

I  acted  as  one  of  the  ushers  at  the  funeral  exercises  in 
Grand  Central  Palace.  There  was  an  immense  outpour- 
ing. Eminent  men  delivered  addresses,  including  that 
great  orator,  John  S.  Crosby.  But  I  was  most  impressed 
by  Dr.  McGlynn's  paraphrase  of  the  bible,  "There  was 
sent  a  man  of  God  and  his  name  was — Henry  George." 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  the  funeral  cortege  started. 
At  least  10,000  men  marched  behind  the  hearse  that  cold 
November  day  to  Greenwood  cemetery,  about  five  miles 
away  .T  All  ^these  men  "were  hero  worshippers.  I  was 
one  of  those  that  followed  my  hero  to  thp  grave. 
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Henry  George's  Influence 

In  Canada 

ADDRESS  OF  A.  C.  CAMPBELL,  OTTAWA,  AT  THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

TV,/!"  Y  first  word  must  be  a  word  of  thanks  to  those  in 
•LVi  charge  of  this  Convention  for  doing  me  the  honor 
of  affording  me  opportunity  to  speak  here.  What  an 
opportunity  it  is!  I  am  allowed  to  speak  of  my  own  coun- 
try, Canada,  and  Canada  at  its  best — that  is,  as  enlight- 
ened and  inspired  by  that  greatest  of  modern  seers  and 
lovers  of  men,  Henry  George.  And  I  am  privileged  to 
address  this  audience,  than  which,  I  am  suie,  none  of 
clearer  understanding  and  finer  sympathy  could  be 
assembled,  in  that  audience  being  the  daughter  of  Henry 
George,  who  carries  on  the  work  her  father  so  splendidly 
begun.  We  are  met  in  Henry  George's  native  state,  the 
state  in  which  that  great  charter  of  human  rights,  the 
American  declaration  of  independence,  was  made  and 
signed,  which  declaration  Henry  George  showed  us  how 
to  understand  and  realize.  Our  convention  is  held  in 
this  world-famed  city,  this  city  of  clear  ideas  and  high 
ideals,  the  leader  of  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  truths  which  the  great  prophet 
of  our  movement  set  before  the  world.  It  is  for  me  the 
occasion  of  a  lifetime. 

I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  give  a  few  facts  to  illus- 
trate Henry  George's  influence  in  Canada. 

Early   in   the   propagandist   work   which   followed   the 
publication   of   "Progress  and   Poverty,"    Henry   George 
visited    Canada.     He    found    enthusiastic    audiences,    for 
the  power  of  his  printed  words  had  made  for  him  friends 
and  supporters  everywhere.    Other   speakers   carried  on 
the  movement— Dr.  McGlynn,  Louis  F.  Post,  James  R. 
Brown,  himself  a  native  Canadian — and  others.     As  else- 
where, there  was  an  age  of  apostolic  fervor.     But  that  did 
not  last.     Yet,  as  elsewhere  the  movement  lived  in  organic 
form  in  some  places.     My  friend   and  colleague   in  the 
representation  of  Canada  here,    Mr.  Alan  C.  Thompson, 
has  been  one  of  several  steadfast  workers  in  an  association 
in  Toronto  which  has  carried  on  its  work  from  those  early 
days,  and  with  results  of  which  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  later.     But  even  where  no  organization  was  formed, 
or  where  none  remains,   individual  converts  spread   the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George  and  kept 
alive  his  memory.     Time  will  not  permit  a  list  of  those 
workers.     But  I  name  one  case  in  my  own  city.    Those 
of  you  who  follow  the  literature  of  the  movement  have 
often  seen  quotations  from  the  Ottawa  Citizen.     Some  of 
you  have  seen  the  Citizen  listed  as  a  Single  Tax  paper. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  our  Ottawa  dailies  and 
probably  wields  a  wider  influence  than  any  other  news- 
paper in  Canada.     It  is  controlled  by  Messrs.  W.  M.  and 
H.  S.  Southam,  as  good  Single  Taxers  as  any  in  this  room. 
This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  the  influence  of  Henry 


George  is  kept  alive  in  Canada,  but  it  by  no  means  stands 
alone.  In  every  part  of  the  country,  and  in  every  walk 
of  life  are  converts  to  the  Single  Tax  who,  like  the  Southams, 
keep  the  movement  active  and  effective. 

Let  me  mention  one  or  two  ways — I  could  make  it  a 
score  if  there  were  time — in  which  the  influence  of  Henry 
George  has  directly  and  distinctly  affected  public  affairs 
in  Canada. 

In  Canadian  federal  politics  we  have,  traditionally, 
two  parties.  Actually  there  is  now  a  third;  but  leave  that 
aside  for  the  present;  I  shall  have  to  specify  it  later.  Be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  there  is  one  continuing  line 
of  cleavage— the  tariff.  However  these  parties  may  differ 
on  other  things,  on  one  point  of  fact  they  are  agreed.  They 
state  with  equal  definiteness  that  Canada  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  has  reduced  its  tariff  since  the  Great 
War.  Canada  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  peculiar  coun- 
try. Well,  there  is  one  of  its  peculiarities— in  a  world 
whose  nations  are  maintaining  or  building  higher  these 
fiscal  walls  that  shut  out  others,  Canada  has  made  freer 
and  freer  the  entrance  of  goods  to  its  markets.  And,  if 
promises  and  universal  expectations  mean  anything,  there 
will  be  further  marked  reductions  within  a  year.  The 
governing  party,  called  Liberal,  makes  a  boast  of  this;! 
the  opposition  party,  called  Conservative,  regards  it  as 
ignominious,  even  shameful,  and  repeats  its  demands 
for  a  higher  tariff. 

Let  me  say,  in  parenthesis,    that    the    free    traders    ini 
Canada,  including  the  Henry  George  people,  declare  that 
never  in  its  history  has  Canada  been  as  prosperous  as  now. 
And  not  only  that,  but  judged  by  any  or  all  of  the  standards 
which  are  usually  applied  in  these  matters,  Canada  is  au 
least  the  equal  in  progress  and   prosperity  of   any  other} 
country  in  the  world:  and  this  notwithstanding  that  it 
put  forth  its  full  strength  in  the  Great  War  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  very  end,  and  suffered  terrible  losses 
man  power  and  money.     But  let  me  guard  myself  by  sa;, 
ing  that  I  am  not  much  impressed  with  a  prosperity  whic_ 
coexists  with  private  ownership  of  land.     However,  people 
who  like  the  kind  of  prosperity  that  we  have  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  plenteousness  of  that  kind  of  prosperity. 
Not  only  are  duties  coming  down  or  disappearing  and 
other  taxes  being  reduced,  but  the  enactment  of  protec- 
tive imposts  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Tariff  Commission,  a  fact-finding  body  that  sifts  every 
application  for  protection.     We  have  a  Consumers'  League1 
in  Canada,  and  that  body  is  represented  at  every  tariff 
hearing.     Its  representative  is  R.  J.  Deachman,  as  thor-j 
ough  a  Henry  George  free  trader  as  ever  lived.     If  you 
could  attend  these  meetings  which  Mr.  Deachman  is  help- 
ing in  the  work  of  sifting,  you  would  come  to  the  conclusion  i 
that  the  influence  of  Henry  George  is  very  strong,  at  least: 
at  one  important  point  of  Canada's  economic  affairs. 

You  naturally  ask  how  it  comes  that  the  ruling  party 
in  Canada  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  lowering  duties.     1 1 
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ould  like  to  mention  a  fact  or  two.  The  present  leader 
the  Liberal  party  and  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  is 
T.  L.  Mackenzie  King.  Mr.  King  is  an  original  thinker 
i  economic  questions.  Reading  his  books  I  think  I 
ace  very  clearly  the  effect  upon  his  thought  of  Henry 
eorge's  influence. 

Mackenzie  King  was  Laurier's  protege.  Laurier  in- 
oduced  him  to  more  than  one  audience  as  "the  future 
rime  Minister  of  Canada."  Laurier,  you  may  remember, 
as  defeated  and  driven  from  office  by  an  adverse  popular 
>te  on  his  proposal  to  accept  the  reciprocity  pact  offered 
the  United  States  in  1911.  This  was  universally  re- 
irded  as  a  free  trade  defeat  and  protectionist  victory, 
aurier  was  as  good  a  free  trader  as  ever  lived.  He  learned 
nglish,  in  large  part,  by  reading  the  speeches  of  Cobden 
id  Bright.  But  he  was  a  careful  reader  of  Henry  George 
so.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  written  in  1916  to  Henry 
immis,  a  Single  Taxer  of  Montreal: 

"Anyone  who  has  read  Henry  George's  book  cannot 
sist  the  conclusion  that  the  taxation  of  land  values  is 
:stined  to  triumph  and  be  of  general  application.  It  is 
ily  a  question  of  time,  but  you  know  what  a  long  time 

takes  for  an  idea  to  penetrate,  even  in  the  most  enlight- 
Hed  community. 

'We  have  a  special  committee  already  at  work  upon 
lis  question  and  other  connected  subjects  in  the  National 

beral  Committee.  We  hope  to  have  a  report  ready  for 
act  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  later  on,  and  we  hope 
i  have  the  matter  well  in  hand  for  the  next  Liberal  Con- 
mtion  which  I  intend  to  call  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over." 

Laurier  did  not  live  to  make  good  his  implied  promise; 
:  died  a  few  weeks  after  the  armistice  and  weeks  before 
:ace  was  officially  declared. 

I  am  not  trying  to  convince  you  that  the  fiscal  policy 

Canada  is  absolutely  dominated  by  the  spirit  and  ideas 
Henry  George,  but  surely  one  can  hardly  doubt  his 

fluence  is  there. 

But  let  us  follow  this  line  a  little  further.     Canada  is 

democracy.  The  government  is  not  all;  the  dominant 
irty  is  not  all.  The  people  rule,  and  to  understand  what 

doing  in  government  in  Canada  you  must  understand 
ic  people. 

I  have  just  given  a  case  of  Canada  in  contrast  with  the 
orld — increased  tariffs  since  the  war  in  other  countries 
ut  decreased  tariffs  in  Canada.  Let  me  point  to  another 
mtrast.  I  submit  to  you  as  readers  of  history  that  it  is 
ne  of  protectionist  countries  generally  that  the  very 
ackbone  of  protection  is  the  land  owning  agricultural 
ass.  It  is  so  in  Britain — the  country  squire  is  the  very 
'pe  of  protectionism.  It  is  so  in  Central  Europe.  The 
unker,  as  this  type  in  Germany  is  called,  is  to  be  found 
i  all  those  countries,  and  in  all  is  essentially  the  same, 
n  that  strong  protectionist  country,  Australia,  this  is 
larkedly  true.  In  this  presence  I  do  not  speak  about 
onditions  here.  But  in  my  own  country  I  have  expressed 


the  belief  that  when  the  vast  protectionist  temple  of  the 
United  States  is  demolished,  the  corner  stone  will  remain 
— an  irremovable  unchangeable  body  of  great  landowning 
farmers.  So  it  is  throughout  the  world.  Canada  is  rad- 
ically different.  Our  farmers,  and  more  particularly  that 
element  of  our  farmers  who  are  thought  of  as  most  typical, 
those  who  people  our  prairies  and  produce  our  vast  surpluses 
of  grain,  are  our  strongest  power  in  the  movement  for  lower 
tariffs  and  direct  taxation. 

I  spoke  of  a  third  party.  That  party  originated  in 
1918,  was  made  up  of  the  farmers,  and  was  strongly  dom- 
inated by  western  ideas  and  western  leaders.  Let  me 
summarize  its  tariff  platform: 

1.  Immediate  all-round  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

2.  Increase  of  the  British  preference — almost  the  first 
act  of  Laurier's  government  in  1896  was  to  give  a  tariff 
preference  to  goods  from  Britain,  thus  approaching  the 
then  almost  perfect  absence  of  tariff  duties  in  that  country 
so  as  to  bring  free  trade  with  Britain  in  five  years. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  reciprocity  offer  made  by  the 
United  States  in  1911. 

4.  Foodstuffs  not  included  in  that  offer  to  be  put  on 
the  free  list. 

5.  Every  claim  for  tariff  protection  to  be  heard  publicly 
before  a  committee  of  parliament. 

That  is  realized  in  essence  in  our  tariff  commission. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  these 
people  in  that  day.  They  have  a  resolution  called  in 
their  official  copy  "Taxation  Proposals."  I  read  the 
beginning  of  it: 

"As  these  tariff  reductions  may  very  considerably 
reduce  the  national  revenue  from  that  source,  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture  would  recommend  that  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  additional  revenue  for  carrying 
on  the  government  of  the  country  and  for  the  bearing  of 
the  cost  of  the  war,  direct  taxation  be  imposed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

(1)  By  a  direct  tax  on  unimproved  land  values,  in- 
cluding all  natural  resources." 

They  go  on  from  there.  They  want  income  taxes,  in- 
heritance taxes,  and  so  on.  We  hear  on  our  side  of  the 
line  of  the  United  States  citizen  who  had  sixteen  reasons 
for  not  playing  poker,  the  first  being  that  he  had  no  money. 
We  understand  that  he  was  not  requested  to  specify  the 
others.  I  think  we  will  agree  that  if  these  farmers  could 
have  got  their  first  demand,  the  land  values  tax,  they  could 
have  worried  along  without  the  other  taxes  for  which 
they  so  carefully  resoluted.  But  where  in  the  world  could 
they  have  got  the  idea  of  taxing  land  values? 

The  third  party  does  not  exist  today  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  organized.  A  large  part  of  its  membership  is  now 
merged  with  the  governing  party,  the  Liberals.  But 
this  section  still  retains  its  original  name  of  Progressives 
and  is  recognized  as  a  driving  element  for  freer  trade  as 
against  those  elements  in  the  party  that  would  favor  re- 
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strictive  duties.  The  third  party  organically  at  this  time 
is  known  as  U.  F.  A. — United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  Al- 
berta is  our  westernmost  prairie  province.  It  is  mainly 
agricultural  and  radical.  In  local — as  you  would  say 
state — politics,  it  is  under  the  strong  control  of  the  same 
element  that  make  the  nucleus  of  the  U.  F.  A.  in  federal 
politics.  In  the  federal  arena  these  people  are  our  strongest 
and  most  militant  free  traders.  Not  all  are  from  Alberta, 
not  all  even  are  from  our  prairie  provinces  of  Alberta, 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  For  instance  our  only 
woman  member  of  parliament,  Miss  Agnes  C.  Macphail, 
daughter  of  an  Ontario  farmer,  is  a  member  of  that  group. 
Our  few  Labor  members — strong  free  traders — usually 
vote  with  the  U.  F.  A.  The  constituents  of  all  these  people 
are  for  lower  tariffs.  The  dominant  influence  in  our  govern- 
ing party,  and  the  dominant  influence  outside  to  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  pay  attention  is  in  favor  of  lower 
and  still  lower  duties.  And  I  give  it  as  the  opinion  of 
one  man  who  has  watched  politics  for  years  that  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who 
know  and  count  upon,  the  influence  of  Henry  George. 

I  have  given  nearly  all  the  time  allowed  me  to  this  one 
question  of  tariffs.  But  I  must  at  least  mention,  seeing 
there  is  no  time  to  discuss,  a  few  other  points. 

A  great  Canadian  enterprise — typically  Canadian,  I 
think — which  during  almost  fifty  years  pressed  for  atten- 
tion, declared  itself  permanently  alive  two  years  ago.  I 
refer  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  It  was  decided  to  build 
north  to  a  terminal  point  at  Fort  Churchill,  to  make  the 
line  part  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway  system,  and 
to  push  it  through  to  completion  without  delay.  If  the 
route  would  prove  successful,  the  decision  meant  the  build- 
ing, sooner  or  later,  of  a  city  at  Churchill. 

Canada  has  had  land  booms  galore,  and  the  people 
are  sick  of  them.  The  Minister  in  charge  of  this  matter, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Dunning,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
decided  that  it  would  be  humanly  impossible  to  start 
off  a  town  in  those  northern  wastes  with  the  initial  handicap 
of  a  boom — or  rather  with  the  slump  that  would  follow  a 
boom.  Therefore  he  commandeered  for  the  public — we 
call  it  for  the  Crown,  which  gives  it  special  sanction  in 
our  way  of  thinking — all  the  land  in  that  region,  including 
some  relatively  few  lots  that  had  been  granted  to  private 
parties.  Later,  as  local  authority  had  to  be  asserted  in 
the  control  of  municipal  affairs  of  the  prospective  city, 
the  land  not  needed  for  railway  and  harbor  construction 
was  handed  over  to  the  Crown  in  right  of  the  province 
of  Manitoba.  Churchill  will  be  town-planned  in  advance, 
and  land  will  be  leased,  as  in  a  Single  Tax  enclave  such  as 
Fairhope  or  Arden.  Hon.  Mr.  Dunning  is  a  western  man; 
he  had  learned  something  of  the  land  question  from  the 
Single  Tax  movement.  And  Single  Taxers  have  had 
more  influence  than  any  other  one  class  in  directing  public 
policy  in  this  matter.  It  is  not,  I  think,  the  real  Single 
Tax,  but  at^least  it  prevents  meantime  the  adoption  of 


the  policy  which  has  blocked  and  misdirected  the  growth! 
of  other  cities. 

Canada  has  a  reputation  for  public  ownership.  Oua 
Canadian  National  Railways,  our  Hydro  Electric  Com! 
mission  of  Ontario  and  other  enterprises  are  examples! 
I  shall  not  go  into  argument  or  description  on  these  matters! 
but  will  only  state  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact — and  I  ami 
a  native  and  life-long  resident  of  Canada,  and  have  beeol 
an  observer  of  these  matters  all  my  life,  and  you  see  how 
old  I  am.  I  sense  in  Canada  a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence 
in  this  matter  of  public  ownership.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
too  much  business  in  government  nor  vice-versa.  You 
cannot  scare  us  with  the  cry  of  Bolshevism.  We  see  morel 
or  less  clearly  the  principle  in  these  things,  and  it  is  thw 
straight  Henry  George  principle  as  declared  in  his  "SociaH 
Problems" — free  competition  where  free  competition  • 
possible,  public  regulation  where  partial  monopoly  exists! 
and*  complete  public  ownership  and  operation  of  those? 
services  that  are  in  their  nature  monopolies.  And  if  any^ 
man  says  that  Henry  George's  influence  has  not  had  som&jj 
thing  to  do  with  bringing  about  that  condition  of  publio 
opinion,  I  will  hand  him  over  to  Mr.  Thompson  who  has 
kept  the  movement  going  and  who  knows. 

In  the  matter  of  local  taxation,  we  in  Canada  are  con- 
servative, like  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we  have  citieft 
on  our  Pacific  coast  that  exempt  improvements  partly  or 
wholly  from  the  general  municipal  tax  levy.  Throughout) 
our  prairies,  farm  improvements  are  tax  free.  In  0119 
second-greatest  city,  Toronto,  dwellings  of  low  value  art| 
wholly  or  partially  exempt.  Wherever  such  tax,  or  un- 
taxed  conditions  exist,  they  are  traceable  directly  to  th»< 
influence  of  Henry  George. 

All  this  is  as  to  the  past.     Now  a  word — only  a  word- 
as  to  the  immediate  and  practical  future.     Since  Henry 
George's  day,  an  unknown  world — universe,  you  may  say 
—has  been  annexed  to  this,  that  mystic  yet  so  serviceable 
universe  of  the  ether.     We  use  it  by  the  name  of  Radio. 
Just  what  should  be  done  about  this  is  a  question  that 
arose  in  Canada  as  it  has  arisen  alsewhere.     Our  govern* 
ment  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  and  re- 
port, one  member  of  that  Commission  being  Mr.  Charlefj 
A.    Bowman,    a   sound   Single   Taxer.     The    Commission 
made  a  unanimous  report  on  the  llth  of  this  month, 
will  not  dwell  upon  that  report  except  to  say  that  no  be- 
liever in  the  principles  advocated  by  Henry  George  car 
read  it  without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  its  broac- 
conclusions  reflect  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  founder  o< 
our  movement.     In  saying  that,  of  course,  I  express  m; 
own  view;  I  quote  none;  I  commit  none.     But  I  speal 
with  the  authority  of  an  every  day  citizen  of  Canada  whei 
I  say  that  in  my  own  country  we  are  sufficiently  inspire 
by  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  to  hold  as  one  of  th 
truths  that  are  self  evident  that  in  the  world  of  radio  a 
men  have  equal  and  inalienable  rights,  and  mankind  cai 
confidently  rely  upon  the  sovereign  people  of  Canada  t< 
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o  everything  that  may  be  possible  within  the  power  of 
ne  country  to  make  those  rights  secure. 

Henry  George,  Jr. 

XTRACTS   FROM   ADDRESS   BY   JOSEPH   DANA 
MILLER,  AT  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

.TENRY  GEORGE  was  fortunate  in  his  progeny.  I 
•  •!•  need  not  refer  to  the  distinguished  lady  who  is  a  mem- 
er  of  this  Congress  and  whose  great  services  to  the  cause 
ave  been  more  manifest  of  late  years,  nor  to  Richard 
eorge,  whom  genius  visited  in  his  glorified  moments, 
uiding  the  hand  that  turned  the  insentient  marble  to 
[lose  almost  sentient  lineaments  with  which  we  are  familiar 

the  bust  of  his  father  and  that  of  Dr.  McGlynn  and  whose 
romise  of  greater  achievements  was  interrupted  by  his 
oo  early  death. 

(Mr.  Miller  here  told  some  stories  of  Richard  George 
o  show  his  sense  of  humor.) 

But  it  is  of  Henry  George,  Jr.,  I  design  to  speak,  who 

other  respects  was  his  father's  intellectual  heir,  and  fol- 
wed  worthily  in  his  father's  footsteps  as  writer,  news- 
aper  correspondent,  lecturer,  speaker,  and  holder  of  a 
istinguished  public  office. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  man  to  model  his  life  and  work 
n  the  career  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  "Only  himself 
an  be  his  parallel."  But  as  near  as  it  could  be  done 
larry  did  it.  He  had  been  his  father's  secretary  and 
new  his  innermost  thoughts.  He  had  accompanied  his 
ither  on  his  lecture  tour  of  Europe  in  1883  and  had  made 
he  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  prominent  men  in  England 
nd  on  the  continent.  Later  came  his  tour  of  Japan  and 
is  meeting  with  distinguished  Japanese  statesmen;  and 
is  visit  to  Russia,  where  he  received  the  last  message 
ven  to  the  world  by  Count  Leo.  Tolstoy. 

Dying  at  54  his  life  had  been  one  of  activity  and  varied 
chievement.  It  was  not  alone  that  he  was  the  son  of 
is  father  that  he  was  engaged  by  periodicals  and  news- 
apers  like  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  the  N.  Y. 
rorld  and  the  N.  Y.  American  to  furnish  weekly  articles, 
nd  that  he  was  the  Washington  correspondent  of  these 
nd  other  periodicals.  But  it  was  because  of  his  own 
rained  facility  in  this  sort  of  work,  his  keen  sense  of  values 
nd  his  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  things  that  gave  im- 
ortance  and  distinction  to  his  writing,  even  writing  of 
lis  necessarilly  ephemeral  kind. 

It  is  little  any  writer  can  do  to  leave  any  permanent  me- 
norial.  The  mass  of  books,  even  of  good  books,  pass  in 
nceasing  flood  to  oblivion.  Only  those  works  which 
lark  an  epoch,  or  in  which  some  great  central  truth,  or 
verwhelmingly  important  principle,  is  finally  enshrined, 
in  which  humanity  is  portrayed  in  luminous  strokes, 
an  hope  to  endure. 

The  works  which  Harry  wrote,  with  one  exception,  are 
ot  destined  to  immortality.  His  one  attempt  at  a  novel, 


John  Bainbridge,  is  best  forgotten.     In  this  Harry  was 
out  of  his  element. 

The  Menace  of  Privilege  was  a  book  for  its  time.  It 
deals  too  largely  with  economic  manifestations  that  have 
changed  in  character  to  have  survived  the  period.  I 
want  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  one  chapter  in  this 
work  in  which  Harry  approached  the  stately  English  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 

[Mr.  Miller  read  passages  from  the  chapter  entitled, 
"Civilizations  Gone  Before."] 

One  book  which  Harry  George  wrote  will  live — perhaps 
as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

(Mr.  Miller  spoke  of  the  debunking  school  of  modern 
biographies  and  instanced  recent  lives  of  Washington, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Dickens,  Poe,  Victor  Hugo,  Heine.  He 
quoted  Andre  Maurois,  who  said  that  a  biography  should 
above  all  be  a  portrait.) 

In  this  sense,  if  in  no  other,  the  life  of  Henry  George  by 
his  son  is  a  great  work  and  will  live.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
the  greatest  biography  since  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
It  must  rank  with  the  world's  greatest  biographies.  If 
the  literary  critics  were  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
bright,  slap  dash  censorious  lives  of  the  great  struck  off 
with  amazing  facility  they  would  have  recognized  it  long 
ago.  But  unquestionably  a  more  serious  and  worth- 
while generation  will  come  to  know  it,  for  it  is  a  great 
portrait,  written  with  unconscious  art,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  arcana  of  great  literature. 

In  the  political  field  Henry  George,  Jr.,  won  his  laurels. 
In  the  17th  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  normally 
Republican  by  from  6,000  to  8,000,  he  won  in  his  cam- 
paign from  the  then  incumbent,  William  S.  Bennett,  by 
a  majority  of  1,721,  a  notable  victory,  for  Bennett  was 
popular,  though  he  was  a  standpatter  and  had  voted  for 
every  increase  of  duty  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  Congressional  districts  in  which 
the  tariff  was  directly  assailed  and  the  only  one  in  which 
free  trade  was  openly  and  boldly  proclaimed  without  equi- 
vocation. Mr.  George  challenged  Mr.  Bennett  to  a  debate 
on  the  tariff  which  that  gentleman  dexterously  side- 
stepped. 

Our  old  friend  Frederick  C.  Leubuscher  managed  this 
campaign  and  deserves  some  of  the  credit  for  the  outcome. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
success  in  this  first  campaign  made  by  the  son  of  the  prophet 
was  the  candidate  himself.  His  speeches  were  strong 
appeals,  manly,  dignified,  and  free  from  the  arts  of  the  poli- 
tician. Something  of  the  simplicity  of  his  great  father 
was  manifest  to  the  voters  of  the  district  which  drew  to 
him  the  support  of  the  independents.  In  the  high-minded 
and  honorable  treatment  accorded  to  his  adversary  he 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  certain  openings  which  a  less 
punctilious  swordsman  would  have  availed  himself  of, 
taking  to  himself  the  high  and  knightly  counsel, 
"Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it." 
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Henry  George,  Jr.  had  been  faithful  to  the  high  lights 
handed  down  to  him.  He  grasped  the  torch  fallen  from 
the  hands  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  time  and  carried 
it  worthily.  Of  fragile  constitution  he  probably  hastened 
his  end  by  his  unremitting  labors.  He  sleeps  in  Green- 
wood beside  his  immortal  father  whose  thought  now  shakes 
a  world.  And  his  fame  and  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish are  indissolubly  linked  with  his. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

WHEREAS,  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  President  of  the 
Henry  George  Lecture  Association  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  answered  the  last  summons  the  26th  day  of 
September,  1929;  and 

Whereas,  Frederick  H.  Monroe  as  President  of  the 
Henry  George  Lecture  Association  labored  untiringly 
for  many  years  in  the  cause  of  Human  Freedom  and  Social 
Justice;  and 

Whereas,  During  the  many  years  of  his  devoted  service, 
it  was  the  privilege  of  many  Single  Taxers  throughout 
the  Nation  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  him  and 
thereby  learn  at  first  hand  his  qualities  of  head  and  heart; 
and 

Whereas,  These  qualities  having  revealed  Mr.  Monroe 
as  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  generous  impulses,  brotherly 
instincts,  rare  courage,  sound  judgment  and  executive 
ability, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  in  the  passing  of  Frederick 
H.  Monroe,  the  Single  Tax  Movement  of  America  has 
lost  a  wise  counselor  and  a  devoted  worker;  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  America  a  loyal  supporter  and  friend ; 
the  Country  a  public  spirited  citizen,  whose  vision  of  a 
better,  purer,  nobler  civilization,  was  deep  and  profound; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America, 
and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  his  family. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  W.  C.  OWEN 

IT  is  with  sincere  regret  we  learn  of  the  death  of  William 
C.  Owen  in  Worthington,  England  on  July  8th.  We 
recognize  his  life  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  freedom,  thirty  years  of  which  were  given 
to  his  adopted  country,  America,  striving  to  advance 
Henry  George's  Single  Tax  as  the  greatest  means  of  setting 
men  free. 

Whereas,  during  the  many  years  of  his  devotion  and 
services  many  Single  Taxers  of  this  country  knew  and 
admired  his  worth,  knowing  he  gave  his  whole  life  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  of  America  hereby  express  to  those  who  so 
tenderly  cared  for  him  during  his  last  illness  and  all  who 


knew  him,  our  sympathy.  We  recognize  his  rare  couragi 
and  ability  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  Resolved  furthei 
that  these  resolutions  are  to  be  spread  on  the  minutei 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Henry  Georg 
Foundation  of  America  and  copies  be  forwarded  to  thl 
Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Commonweal  of  England. 

ETHER  LANES 

Whereas,  United  States  Senator  C.  C.  Dill  of  the  Com 
mission  on  Radio  Communication  has  proposed  an  amend 
ment  to  "An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Radio  Communica 
tion"  which  amendment  will  keep  inviolate  the  publi 
ownership  of  the  ether  lanes,  and  secure  for  the  govern 
ment  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Congress  go  01 
record  as  approving  Senator  Dill's  amendment  whicl 
would  allow  the  rental  values  of  the  ether  lanes  to  be  sol< 
annually  to  the  highest  bidders  by  means  of  sealed  pro 
posals. 

RESOLUTION  OF  TOLERATION 

WHEREAS,  there  are  in  America  as  elsewhere  variou 
agencies  and  various  methods  of  work,  all  directed  towan 
eventual  realization  of  the  great  programme  advocate) 
by  Henry  George  and, 

Whereas,  the  Henry  George  Foundation  has  alway 
stood  for  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  has  sought  to  promot 
good-will  and  better  understanding  among  all  disciple 
of  Henry  George, 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Fourth  Annual  Henr 
George  Congress  assembled  in  Pittsburgh  declares  it 
sympathy  toward  all  individuals  and  agencies  workin; 
in  a  serious  way  to  promote  the  Single  Tax  cause,  and  ex 
tends  its  fraternal  greetings  to  all  Georgists. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
WHEREAS,  the  fault  of  representative  government  a 
it  exists  today  is  that  it  frequently  results  in  a  govern 
ment  by  a  minority  and  often  ignores  entirely  importan 
groups  of  citizens  entitled  to  representation. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  in  the  interests  c 
democracy  and  fundamental  economic  justice,  the  Fourt 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  declare 
itself  in  favor  of  the  system  of  voting  known  as  Propot 
tional  Representation  and  advocates  its  adoption  for  a 
elections  where  applicable. 

IF   the   $500,000,000   farm   bureau    results   in   boomin 
farm  land  values,  it  will  not  "aid"  or  "help"  thos 
who  would  like  to  acquire  land  for  working  and  livin 
purposes. — HOWARD  M.  HOLMES  in  Ohio  Stale  Journa 

«  TIRADE  rivalries  kindle   international  hatred,   tha 
•••    can  be  quenched  only  in  blood.     A  war  of  extern: 
ination  is  inevitable,   fomented  by  the  economic  cond; 
tions  that  control  the  civilized  world  today." 

— ANATOLE  FRANCI 
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Commonwealth  Party 

Nominates 

THE  Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  this  city  met  at 
headquarters,  3  East  14th  Street,  and  after  a  sharp 
.ebate  decided  almost  unanimously  not  to  support  Norman 
Thomas  for  mayor,  despite  his  declaration  in  favor  of  tak- 
ng  for  public  purposes  the  entire  rent  of  land.     It  seemed 
;o  the  members  of  the  party  gathered  at  this  meeting  that 
:o  do  so  was  to  •  endorse  the  socialistic  proposals  of  the 
Norman  Thomas  party  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  land  ques- 
tion. 

Therefore  they  proceeded  to  place  in  nomination  the 

ollowing  ticket:     For  Mayor,  Lawrence   W.   Tracy;   for 

Comptroller,    Charlotte    O.    Schetter;    for    President    of 

tie  Board  of  Aldermen,  Morris  Van  Veen;  for  President 

f  the  Boiough  of  Manhattan,  George  A.  Hall,  and  for 

'resident    of    the    Borough    of    Brooklyn,    Benjamin   W. 

lurger.    The  platform  demands  land  restoration  to  the 

eople  and  the  abolition  of  all  taxes. 

Mr.  Tracy  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  all  Single 

'axers  of  this  city,  is  a  fine  speaker  and  what  might  be  called 

Henry  George  "fundamentalist"  if  that  term  were  in  use 

n  out  movement.  Mr.  George  A.  Hall  is  not  so  well  known, 

>ut  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  Georgist,  has  travelled  all 

ver  the  world  and  has  been  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 

dings.     Miss  Schetter  has  been  long  an  energetic  worker 

n  the  cause.     Mr.  Burger  whose  reputation  is  international 

eeds  no  introduction  to  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Measures   to   secure   the   required   3,000   signatures   to 

ominating  petitions  were  immediately  begun. 

An  Indignant  Letter 

REFERRING  to  the  proposal  to  erect  a  monument 
in  Union  Square  to  Charles  F.  Murphy,  late  leader 
of  Tammany  Hall,  M.  Van  Veen  of  this  city  writes  in  the 
Evening  World  as  follows: 

"It  is  sad,  sad  reading  in  the  papers  that  the  dominant 
political  organization  of  our  city  proposes  to  erect  in  Union 
Square  a  pediment  or  memorial  to  a  ward  politician  of 
low  mental  calibre,  whose  only  claim  to  prominence  and 
recognition  was  his  ability  to  distribute  the  spoils  of  war, 
award  •  the  contracts  and  dictate  who  was  to  represent 
the  city  officially  in  the  various  offices. 

"And  this  is  the  organization  that  denied  or  refused  a 
place  for  a  memorial  to  as  noble  a  soul  and  as  brilliant  a 
mind  as  our  city  could  show,  to  whom  thousands  looked 
for  guidance  both  spiritually  and  politically,  and  despite 
the  church  in  his  later  days  had  made  peace  with  him. 
I  refer  to  Father  McGlynn. 

"It  would  be  desecration  to  this  sacred  square  that  has 
held  two  emancipators,  Washington  and  Lincoln,  to  per- 
mit this  memorial  or  flagpole  or  pediment  to  this  low- 
calibre  politician. 


"If  a  memorial  is  to  be  placed  there  let  it  be  to  a  great 
American  who  in  his  last  moments  looked  out  upon  this 
square  and  whose  last  battle  was  waged  against  the 
methods  and  sinister  influence  this  organization  would 
promote  or  represent.  Let  the  citizens  place  on  this  sacred 
square  Henry  George's  bust,  who  has  given  to  the  world 
a  new  gospel  of  freedom  and  whose  great  works  will  for- 
ever be  an  inspiration  to  those  whose  toil  is  unrequited." 

"Progress  and  Poverty" 

Started  British  Labor  Party 

"D  EVIEWING  a  recent  life  of  Premier  MacDonald 
•"•  by  H.  Hessell  Tiltman,  entitled  "J  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald,  Labor's  Man  of  Destiny,"  published  by  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company  of  this  city,  Harry  Hansen  in  the 
N.  Y.  World  of  Oct.  3  quotes  from  the  book  as  follows.- 

"He  was  fortified  in  his  growing  belief  that  all  was  not 
as  it  should  be  by  reading  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  by 
Henry  George,  a  copy  of  which  reached  Lossiemouth  soon 
after  its  publication.  If  any  one  book  can  be  said  to  have 
made  the  British  Labor  Party  possible  it  was  that 
book.  "Progress  and  Poverty"  lit  in  countless  minds 
the  flame  of  an  ideal.  Then  it  was  that  MacDonald  realiz- 
ed that  the  artist  of  today,  if  he  is  to  do  any  good  in  the 
world,  must  take  human  life  as  his  material,  that  until 
the  world  of  men  and  women  has  been  remoulded  the 
creative  spirit  cannot  be  freed  for  fruitful  action."  Mr. 
Hansen  continues: 

"MacDonald  is  now  sixty-three.  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
was  published  exactly  fifty  years  ago.  Henry  George 
could  hardly  have  suspected  that  his  doctrines  would  have 
such  an  immediate  effect  on  a  man  who  was  one  day  to 
become  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Tiltman  goes 
farther  to  explain  that  Henry  George's  book  "had  a  more 
dramatic  effect  upon  British  political  thought  than  any 
work  published  during  the  last  century.  It  even  achieved 
the  undoubted  feat  of  making  Karl  Marx  a  popular  author, 
for  chapters  of  'Das  Kapital'  were  published  and  read 
as  sequels  to  'Progress  and  Poverty'". 

[It  should  be  noted  that  the  publishers  state  that  Mr. 
Tiltman  is  an  old  friend  of  the  Premier's,  and  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  carefully  revised  the  proofs,  so  that  the  above 
quotation  can  be  deemed  authoritative. — Editor  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.] 

FARMERS   who   took   pains   to  raise   crops  on    their 
farms  had  to  pay  high  taxes  while  the  farmer  who 
loafed  and  did  not  raise  as  good  a  crop  received  lower  taxes. 
Bradstreet,  telephone  and  other  books  are  used  in  oui  per- 
sonal tax  system.     It  is  a  hit-and-miss  system. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN 
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The  Story  of 

"Progress  and  Poverty" 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  BENJAMIN  W. 
BURGER,  AT  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

"LJENRY  GEORGE  had  just  passed  his  thirty-eighth 
-*•  •*•  birthday,  in  September  1877,  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

His  life  had  already  been  replete  with  adventure  and 
flashes  of  color. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  school  days  were  ended.  He 
secured  a  job  as  helper  in  a  crockery  store  in  Philadelphia, 
at  a  weekly  wage  of  Two  Dollars. 

Two  years  later,  he  left  for  New  York,  to  sign  as  a  sea- 
man on  the  schooner  "Hindoo,"  at  a  salary  of  Six  Dollars 
monthly.  After  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
reached  East  India  and  Australia. 

Subsequently  he  made  a  trip  to  Boston  on  a  coal  schooner 
and  in  June,  1856,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
learned  the  printing  trade. 

He  had  difficulty  finding  employment,  so  became  a 
steward  on  a  schooner  sailing  for  California.  After  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  days  at  sea,  during  which  the  ship 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from  foundering,  he  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  crossed  the  Horn  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  anchored  in  San  Francisco  Harbor,  on 
May  27th,  1858. 

Having  heard  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Frazer 
River,  in  Western  Canada,  he  determined  to  go  there, 
but  after  working  his  way  as  seaman  to  Victoria,  B.  C., 
he  changed  his  plans  because  of  discouraging  reports  he 
had  received. 

George  decided  to  return  to  San  Francisco.  In  1861, 
at  the  age  of  22,  he  married. 

In  1865,  he  wrote  the  first  article  for  which  he  received 
money.  He  discussed  the  Assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  (His  first  vote,  by  the  way,  had  been  cast  in 
1860,  for  Abraham  Lincoln.) 

In  the  San  Francisco  Times  of  November  30th,  1866, 
he  published  a  leading  article  entitled  "Two  Giants," 
discussing  the  apparent  sympathetic  approach  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia  toward  each  other. 

In  October,  1868,  he  wrote  for  the  Overland  Monthly  an 
excellent  article,  seven  thousand  words  in  length,  entitled 
"What  the  Railroads  Will  Bring  Us,"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived Forty  Dollars. 

In  the  same  year,  he  went  to  New  York  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  procure  for  the  San  Francisco  Herald,  mem- 
bership in  the  Associated  Press. 

Early  in  1869,  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  Tribune  an 
article  "The  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  which  brought 
him  favorable  notice  from  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Later  he  wrote  for  the  same  paper  a  series  of  articles 
on  conditions  in  California. 


en- 


He  wrote  for  the  Overland  Monthly  a  short  story 
titled  "How  Jack  Breeze  Missed  Being  a  Pasha." 

It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  fiction,  redolent  of  the  sea, 
and  reminds  one  of  Dana  or  Conrad. 

George  squeezed  all  of  his  sea  experience  into  this  story, 
and  did  it  mighty  well. 

Twice  he  was  nominated  for  the  Legislature  on  the 
Democratic  and  the  Labor  tickets,  and  twice  defeated. 

He  was  Secretary  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention, 
in  1871,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  in  1872,  which  performed  the  pre- 
posterous feat  of  nominating  Horace  Greeley  for  President. 

As  early  as  1869,  he  wrote  an  editorial  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  taxation  of  land  values. 

Later  he  wrote  another  editorial  to  supplement  the 
first.  Finally  in  1871,  in  the  course  of  four  months,  he 
wrote  a  forty-eight  page  pamphlet,  "Our  Land  and  Land 
Policy,"  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  a  tax  on  land  values  is  the  most 
equitable  of  all  taxes. 

One  thousand  copies  cost  George  Seventy-five  Dollars. 
Twenty-one  copies  were  sold  at  Twenty-five  cents  each; 
the  rest  were  given  away  to  good  people  who  promised 
to  read  them.  In  my  collection,  you  will  find  one  of  these 
excessively  rare  pamphlets. 

In  1876  he  delivered  an  address,  "The  Question  Before 
the  People.  What  is  the  Real  Issue  in  the  Presidential 
Campaign?" 

The  same  year  the  Governor  of  California  appointed 
him  Inspector  of  Gas  Meters,  at  a  salary  of  Eighteen 
Hundred  yearly. 

Many  years  later,  George  stated  to  Noah  Brooks  that' 
this  position  was  no  sinecure;  that  it  imposed  upon  him 
a  great  deal  of  work,  and  that  he  hired  some  of  his  work 
to  be  performed  by  others  without  entire  loss  of  his  official 
pay,  and  he  had  done  that,  George  said,  in  order  to  get 
time  to  do  some  writing,  which  he  thought  was  important. 

On  July  4th,  1877,  he  delivered  an  oration  "The 
American  Republic,  Its  Dangers  and  Its  Possibilities." 

The  following  year,  he  delivered  a  lecture,  "Why  Work 
is  Scarce,  Wages  Low,  and  Labor  Restless." 

In  1878,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  was  invited  to> 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Economics,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  He  gave  one — that  was  all  they  could 
digest. 

With  this  varied  experience  behind  him,  and  with  a 
wife  and  two  children,  and  but  little  money,  George  started, 
on  September  18th,  1877,  to  write  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

He  carried  on  the  work  of  composition  upon  the  book 
with  the  greatest  care.  He  wrote,  and  re-wrote,  revised, 
and  re-revised  proofs  until  he  felt  himself  satisfied. 

He  was  always  disorderly  in  the  use  of  his  tools  and 
worked  in  the  midst  of  a  litter  of  papers  and  books,  yet 
his  manuscript  looked  neat. 
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After  eighteen  months  of  hard  work,  the  book  was  com- 
jleted  in  March,  1879.  In  the  writing  of  it,  he  had  drawn 
jn  the  four  Public  Libraries  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
aesides  his  own  collection  of  about  eight  hundred  volumes. 

Years  later,  George  wrote: 

"On  the  night  on  which  I  finished  the  final  chapter  of 
'Progress  and  Poverty,"  I  felt  that  the  talent  entrusted 
:o  me  had  been  accounted  for — felt  more  fully  satisfied, 
nore  deeply  grateful  than  if  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Earth 
lad  been  laid  at  my  feet." 

On  March  22nd,  1879,  he  shipped  the  completed  manu- 
script to  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers  in  New  York. 

Six  weeks  later  they  wrote  him: 

"The  manuscript  has  the  merit  of  having  been  written 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  but  is  very  aggressive. 
There  is  little  to  encourage  the  publication  of  such  a  work 
at  this  time,  and  we  must,  therefore,  decline  it." 

George  then  requested  his  brother  Tom,  in  Philadelphia, 
to  go  to  New  York,  to  seek  a  market  for  the  book.  Tom 
submitted  it  to  Harpers,  who  thought  it  revolutionary, 
and  to  Scribners  who  were  polite  but  sceptical. 

Next  he  interested  Professor  Swinton,  and  several  other 
New  York  friends.  They  called  at  Appletons  and  again 
)laced  the  manuscript  before  them.  Appletons  finally 
agreed  to  publish  the  book  if  George  would  advance  the 
money  for  the  electro-type  plates.  This  George  was  un- 
able to  do,  but  he  agreed  to  make  the  plates  himself,  which 
was  satisfactory  to  the  Appletons  provided  Professor  Swin- 
ton would  take  on  his  own  account  one  hundred  copies  of 
the  book.  This  was  satisfactory  to  Professor  Swinton. 

On  May  17th,  1879,  in  the  printing  office  of  William 
M.  Hinton,  in  San  Francisco,  Henry  George,  standing  in 
lis  shirt  sleeves  at  the  case,  set  up  the  first  two  stick-fulls 
of  type  himself. 

Five  hundred  copies  of  the  book,  known  as  the  "Author's 
Edition,"  were  struck  off,  and  on  October  4th,  1879,  the 
plates  made  from  this  type  were  shipped  East  to  the  Apple- 
tons. 

When  the  book  was  finished,  George  sent  a  copy  to  his 
father,  eighty-one  years  old,  living  in  Philadelphia. 

He  wrote  him: 

"It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  our  Father  in 
Heaven  that  I  send  you  a  printed  copy  of  this  book.  I 
am  grateful  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  live  to  write  it, 
and  that  you  have  been  enabled  to  live  to  see  it. 

"It  represents  a  great  deal  of  work  and  a  good  deal  of 
sacrifice,  but  now  it  is  done.  It  will  not  be  recognized  at 
first — maybe  not  for  some  time — but  it  will  ultimately 
be  considered  a  great  book,  will  be  published  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  be  translated  into  different  languages.  This 
I  know,  though  neither  of  us  may  ever  see  it  here.  But 
the  belief  that  I  have  expressed  in  this  book — the  belief 
that  there  is  yet  another  life  for  us,  makes  that  of  little 
moment." 

After  many  years  of  intensive  search  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  15 


copies  of  the  "Author's  Edition,"  all  of  which  are  here 
on  display. 

As  the  economic  problem  presses  more  and  more  in- 
sistently for  solution,  and  the  Single  Tax  as  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  our  economic  ills  becomes  more  and  more 
clearly  perceived,  these  volumes,  will,  I  believe,  become 
increasingly  valuable. 

The  manuscript  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  as  sub- 
mitted to  Appletons  in  1879,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
original  first  draft  of  32  pages,  was  donated  in  1914  by 
Henry  George,  Jr.,  then  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
New  York,  to  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  1925,  Anna  George  deMille,  Henry  George's  daughter, 
presented  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  an  incomplete 
copy  of  the  manuscript  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  book  did  not  go  well  at  first.  A  page  review  in 
the  New  York  Sun  soon  after  publication,  gave  it  a  great 
lift. 

One  of  Mr.  George's  friends,  a  Mr.  Healy,  who  kept 
a  book  store  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  the  chief  distributor 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  has  said  that  he  sent  for  two 
hundred  copies,  but  that  more  were  given  away  than  were 
sold  during  the  first  two  years  after  publication. 

The  reviewer  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  under 
date  February  1st,  1880,  wrote: 

"Notwithstanding  the  comparative  obscurity  of  this 
writer  as  compared  with  Ricardo,  Adam  Smith,  Mill, 
Spencer,  and  others,  on  the  same  subject,  his  volume  will 
attract  much  attention  among  advanced  minds." 

Appletons  brought  out  the  first  regular  market  edition 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  in  January  1880,  and  the 
second  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

They  recently  informed  me,  that  they  had  printed,  all 
told,  seventeen  thousand  copies  from  the  original  plates. 

Shortly  after  beginning  publication  of  the  book,  they 
wrote  George  suggesting  that  he  come  to  New  York;  that 
his  presence  would  stimulate  the  sale  of  the  book.  There- 
fore, in  August  1880,  George  borrowed  money  and  came 
East  on  a  third  class  ticket,  leaving  his  family  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Slowly  the  book  began  to  circulate. 

In  February  1883,  George,  without  charge,  permitted 
J.  W.  Lovell  &  Co.  to  issue  a  twenty  cent  paper-covered 
edition. 

George  never  concerned  himself  with  making  money 
out  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  or  indeed  out  of  any  of 
his  works. 

What  he  primarily  cared  for  was  to  have  the  seed  of 
his  doctrine  sown  far  and  wide;  all  else  was  secondary. 

The  New  York  Times  January  28th,  1883,  referred  to 
the  Lovell  paper-covered  edition  as: 

"A  still  cheaper  type  edition  of  a  book  which  has  made, 
and  justly  made,  its  mark  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany, 
in  France  and  in  Great  Britian." 
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The  edition  numbered  fifteen  thousand  copies,  and  was 
exhausted  in  less  than  a  week. 

George  was  continually  presenting  copies  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  and  his  other  books,  to  his  numerous 
friends  and  admirers. 

In  my  collection  you  will  find  8  presentation  copies 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  alone,  besides  14  copies  of 
his  other  books. 

The  first  English  edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
was  issued  in  1881  by  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  A  second  and 
third  English  editions  followed  in  1882  and  1883. 

The  first  German  edition  was  published  in  Berlin,  in 
1882.  A  cultured  German,  named  Von  Gutschow,  had 
been  so  impressed  by  the  book  that  he  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  translate  it,  which  George  freely  gave  on  the  single 
condition  that  the  translation  should  be  faithful.  George 
could  read  no  foreign  language,  but  he  afterward  had  assur- 
ance that  this  translation  was  excellent. 

The  first  French  edition  was  published  in  1888  and  ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  Land  and  Liberty, 

"It  disappeared  at  once  from  the  book  stalls  and  from 
the  publishing  trade  in  mysterious  fashion." 

Henry  George  &  Co.  published  the  book  in  1886  and 
1887.  The  Sterling  Publishing  Co.  issued  an  edition  in 

1897.  Doubleday  and   McClure  published  the  book   in 

1898.  Their  successors,   Doubleday  Page  &  Co.   began 
its  publication  in  1903. 

Henry  George,  Jr.,  in  his  introduction  to  the  25th  Anni- 
versary Edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  under  date  of 
January  24th,  1905,  wrote: 

"Probably  no  exact  statement  of  the  book's  extent 
of  publication  can  be  made;  but  a  conservative  estimate 
is  that  embracing  all  forms  and  languages,  more  than 
two  million  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  have  been 
printed  to  date." 

The  latest  edition  is  the  50th  Anniversary  Edition,  just 
published  by  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

"Progress  and  Poverty,"  has  also  been  translated  into 
Damish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Italian,  Finnish,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Hungarian,  Dutch  and  Chinese. 

How  was  George  inspired  to  write  the  book? 

He  tells  us.  He  was  once  riding  on  horseback  in  the 
hills  back  of  Oakland. 

"Absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  had  driven  the  horse 
into  the  hills  until  he  panted.  Stopping  for  breath,  I  asked 
a  passing  teamster,  for  want  of  something  better  to  say, 
what  land  was  worth  there.  He  pointed  to  some  cows 
grazing  off  so  far  that  they  looked  like  mice. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,  but  there  is  a  man  over  there 
who  will  sell  some  land  for  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre.' 
Like  a  flash  it  came  upon  me  that  there  was  the  reason 
of  advancing  poverty  with  advancing  wealth.  With  the 
growth  of  population,  land  grows  in  value,  and  the  men 
who  work  it  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  working  it.  I 
turned  back,  amidst  quiet  thought,  to  the  perception  that 


then   came   to  me  and   has   been  with   me  ever  since. '1 

At  another  time,  referring  to  the  same  incident,  George] 
stated : 

"I  there  and  then  recognized  the  natural  order— one 
of  those  experiences  that  make  those  who  have  had  them 
feel  thereafter  that  they  can  vaguely  appreciate  what 
mystics  and  poets  have  called  the  ecstatic  vision.  Yet 
at  that  time,  I  had  never  heard  of  the  Physiocrats  or 
even  read  a  line  of  Adam  Smith." 

George  did  not  invent  the  Single  Tax.  He  never  claimed 
to  have  invented  it.  The  taxation  of  land  values  had  been 
glimpsed  by  the  French  School  of  Economists,  known  as 
Physiocrats,  almost  a  hundred  years  before  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

Patrick  Edward  Dove,  a  Scotch  landlord  of  culture 
and  generous  aims,  in  a  very  remarkable  book,  entitled 
"The  Theory  of  Human  Progression,"  originally  published 
in  England,  in  1850,  also  had  elucidated  the  Single  Tax 
Theory,  long  before  George. 

George's  relation  to  the  Single  Tax,  was  rather  that  of 
expounder  and  apostle  than  inventor  or  discoverer.  He 
made  the  idea  clear,  he  buttressed  it  with  arguments  so 
cogent,  foresaw  objections  with  such  prophetic  insight, 
and  answered  them  so  conclusively,  and  withal  showed 
so  plainly  that  the  idea  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
verse, that  history  will  always  associate  it  with  his  name. 

In  his  last  work,  "The  Science  of  Political  Economy," 
published  posthumously,  George  stated  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  Physiocrats  and  had  read  very  little  of  the 
economic  classics  at  the  time  he  wrote  "Our  Land  and 
Land  Policy,"  which  was  the  acorn  from  which  the  oak, 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  grew. 

Quesney,  Mill,  Spence,  Thomas  Paine  and  others,  some- 
what resemble  the  Norsemen  whose  keels  touched  the 
American  shores  centuries  before  those  of  Columbus;  but 
nothing  followed  upon  the  event;  they  might  just  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home;  while  George  is  like  the  immortal 
Genoese  with  whose  discovery  the  fortunes  of  mankind 
were  changed. 

No  book  in  this  age  has  made  so  profound  an  impression 
as  "Progress  and  Poverty."  No  economic  treatise  has 
ever  been  so  widely  read.  The  eloquence  of  its  style, 
the  gleanings  from  literature,  the  skillful  marshalling  oil 
facts  and  figures,  the  earnest  moral,  even  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  a  great  idea  and  a  dominant  purpose,  sweep  your 
sympathies  along  with  the  rushing  tide  of  argument. 

George's  literary  art  is  of  the  finest.  His  sentences 
are  never  involved,  his  choice  of  words  is  exact,  his  diction 
is  simple  yet  rich,  his  thoughts  expressed  with  transparent 
lucidity,  and  the  different  parts  of  his  subject  thoroughly 
well  joined. 

Independently  of  the  economic  matter  of  the  book, 
there  are  so  many  facts  contained  in  it,  so  many  illustra- 
tions, and  so  many  similies,  all  so  interestingly  combined,, 
and  so  eloquently  told,  that  the  book  on  this  account  alone 
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is  unique;  while  considered  merely  as  a  political  economic 
treatise,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  is  without  a  rival. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  connected  with 
Henry  George  that  with  but  little  formal  schooling,  he 
should  have  achieved  a  style  so  marvelously  excellent. 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  who  had  written  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty?" 

First  he  was  a  highly  spiritual  man.  He  was  possessed 
of  serenity,  a  certain  inwardness,  a  measure  of  saintliness. 
Moreover,  like  all  spiritual-minded  people,  George  seemed 
always  to  be  possessed  of  a  great  secret.  This  air  of  in- 
terior knowledge,  of  the  perception  of  that  which  is 
hidden  from  the  uninitiated,  is  a  common  mark  of  all  refin- 
ment,  esthetic  as  well  as  moral. 

George  believed  in  Democracy.  He  believed  that  human 
beings  possessed  indefeasible  worth.  That  does  not  mean 
equality  of  gifts,  or  equality  of  mental  energy,  or  equality 
of  any  of  the  traits  that  lead  to  success.  It  means  equality 
in  the  same  sense  that  each  human  being  is  a  vehicle  of 
some  talent,  however  small,  the  bearer  of  some  gift,  how- 
ever seemingly  inconsiderable,  which  in  the  sum  total 
of  humanity's  development  is  needed;  that  each  one  in 
his  place  and  with  his  gift,  however  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance, is,  in  fact,  indispensable. 

The  sole  reason  for  ascribing  such  worth  to  human  beings, 
is  that  the  moral  law  enjoins  us  to  do  so.  Before  ever  we 
have  discovered  whether  a  man  has  worth  in  him  or  not, 
the  moral  law  enjoins  us  to  ascribe  it  to  him,  to  treat  him 
as  if  he  had  it,  to  see  him  in  the  light  of  the  possibilities 
which  he  has  never  made  good  and  which  he  never  wholly 
will  make  good.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  bring  to 
light,  in  part  at  least,  the  precious  things  in  his  nature, 
the  existence  of  which  we  can  only  divine.  The  moral 
law  is  wholly  misunderstood  if  it  be  founded  on  the  actual 
worth  or  value  of  men,  for  none  of  us  has  great  worth  or 
value.  The  moral  law,  as  George  conceived  it,  is  a  law 
For  the  eliciting  of  possibilities.  It  enjoins  us  that  we  shall 
invest  others  with  a  garment  of  light,  that  we  shall  ascribe 
worth  to  others,  and  to  ourselves  in  order  that  they  and 
we  may  become  worthy.  This  is  the  spiritual  conception 
which  regulated  George's  attitude  toward  friends  and  foes. 

Forty-six  years  ago,  a  Priest,  who  is  still  living,  wrote 
:o  George  a  letter,  suggesting  that  he  become  a  Catholic. 

George  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

"Once  in  a  daylight,  and  in  a  city  street,  there  came  to 
me  a  thought,  a  vision,  a  call — give  it  what  name  you 
Dlease.  But  every  nerve  quivered.  And  there  and  then 
[  made  a  vow.  Through  evil  and  through  good,  whatever 
[  have  done  and  whatever  I  have  left  undone,  to  that  I 
have  been  true.  It  was  that  that  impelled  me  to  write 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  that  sustained  me  when 
else  I  should  have  failed.  And  when  I  had  finished  the 
last  page,  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  I  was  entirely 
alone,  I  flung  myself  on  my  knees  and  wept  like  a  child. 
The  rest  was  in  the  Master's  hands.  That  is  a  feeling 


that  has  never  left  me,  that  is  constantly  with  me.  And 
it  has  led  me  up  and  up.  It  has  made  me  a  better  and 
purer  man.  It  has  been  to  me  a  religion,  strong  and  deep, 
though  vague — a  religion  of  which  I  never  like  to  speak, 
or  make  any  outward  manifestation,  but  yet  that  I  try 
to  follow." 

What  a  self  revealing  picture  of  a  Spiritual  Man! 

Henry  George  Memorial  Congress 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  23-25,  1929 
ATTENDANCE   RECORD 

Ed.  F.  Alexander,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Prof.  J.  B.  Alemany,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  M.  E.  Akers,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Will  Atkinson,  Capon  Springs,  W. 
Va.;  Mrs.  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Warren  Worth  Bailey 
Jr.,  The  Johnstown  Democrat,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Christine  Ross 
Barker,  Toronto,  Canada;  Ward  Bonsall,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Max  H. 
C.  Block,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Katherine  E.  Bradley,  Olean,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Fay  Brashear,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Miss  Janet  L.  Brownlee,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Prof.  H.  S.  Bender,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Benjamin  W.  Burger, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A. 
C.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Mrs.  Florence  A.  Carroll,  Jutland, 
N.  J.;  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  Rev.  W.  J. 
Coleman,  Glenshaw,  Pa.;  Charles  W.  Collins,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  W. 
Cook,  Perry,  Ohio;  John  H.  Craner,  Beaver,  Pa.;  W.  L.  Crosman, 
Revere  51,  Mass.;  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Otto  Cullman, 
Chicago,  111.;  Samuel  Danziger,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Hon.  Spencer  M. 
DeGolier,  Bradford,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Ada  Easton  DeGolier,  Bradford,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  New  York  City;  A.  J.  Demmler,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Charles  R.  Eckert,  Beaver,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Eckert, 
Beaver,  Pa.;  James  B.  Ellery,  Erie,  Pa.;  D.  H.  Elliott,  Pittsburgh, 
(South  Hills),  Pa.;  George  E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  George 
E.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Chicago,  111.;  George 
Edwards,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  William  B.  Foster,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
David  Gibson,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,  Union,  N. 
Y.;  Mrs.  Emma  Golle,  Charleroi,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Ruth  George  Grove,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Frank  B.  Gill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  George  H.  Hallett,  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Frank  C.  Harper,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Barney  Haughey, 
Denver,  Colorado;  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  New  York  City; 
Robert  J.  Hardy,  Carnegie,  Pa.;  John  M.  Henry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
J.  H.  Hensen,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  P.  H.  Heverin,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
C.  V.  Home,  Ingram,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  G.  Brown  Hill,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Gerrit  J.  Johnson,  Pasadena,  California;  Rev.  John  L.  Jones, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Emil  O.  Jorgensen,  Chicago.,  111.;  Miss  Antoinette 
Kaufmann,  New  York  City;  G.  Frank  Kelly,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Miss 
Helen  Klinsky,  Charleroi,  Pa.;  Richard  Koch,  Warwick,  R.  I.;  Ernest 
O.  Kooser,  Somerset,  Pa.;  Fenton  Lawson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Frederick 
C.  Leubuscher,  New  York  City;  J.  C.  Lincoln,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lincoln,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Robert  C.  Macauley,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  George  P.  Loomis,  Oakmont,  Pa.;  George  R.  Macey,  New 
York  City;  Francis  W.  Maguire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  John  Mellor,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Mark  Millikin, 
Hamilton,  Ohio;  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.;  Francis  I. 
Mooney,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Francis  I.  Mooney,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Miss  Virginia  Mooney,  Baltimore,  Md.;  James  F.  Morton,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  Paul  G.  McClelland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Thomas  C.  McMahon, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  William  N.  McNair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  M.  McNeill, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Emily  Naley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  George  C.  Olcott, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  George  C.  Olcott,  Chicago,  111.;  Hugo  W.  Noren, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Robert  J.  Ostrander,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Charles  S. 
Owsley,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Edward  Polak,  New  York  City;  Wayne 
Paulin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Charles  A.  Poth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Poth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Billy  Radcliffe,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  W.  Pitt- 
man,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mark  F.  Roberts,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ray  Robson, 
Lansing,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Ray  Robson,  Lansing,  Mich.;  John  Salmon 
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Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schettcr,  New  York  City,  George 
A.  Schilling,  Chicago,  111.;  Wm.  E.  Schoyer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  William 
Scott,  Bradford  Woods,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Sikes,  Leonardville,  Kansas;  Mrs. 
Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.;  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.;  Carl  D.  Smith,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Franklin  Smith,  Glenolden,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Franklin  Smith,  Glenolden, 
Pa.;  Rev.  Frank  Edwin  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Phil  Smith,  Cumber- 
land, Md.;  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  George  B.  Somerville, 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  Frank  Stephens,  Arden,  Delaware;  Frank  T.  Stirlith, 
Edgemoor,  Delaware;  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Edgemoor,  Delaware; 
George  M.  Strachan,  Chicago,  111.;  Ambrose  H.  Swope,  Johnstown, 
Pa.;  Alan  C.  Thompson,  Toronto,  Canada;  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Henry  Tideman,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Marien  Tide- 
man, Chicago,  111.;  R.  L.  Tommins,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  John  W.  Trieber, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Dr.  Francis  D.  Tyson,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Edwin  L.  Upp,  Gary,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Upp,  Gary, 
Ind.;  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Van  Essen,  Penn  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Anna  G.  Van  Essen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Dr.  Walter  Verity,  Chicago, 
111.;  Mrs.  Cora  Wagner,  Charleroi,  Pa.;  George  W.  Wakefield,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  John  Warner,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Fiske  Warren,  Harvard,  Mass.;  Percy  R.  Williams,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Mrs.  P.  R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  C.  E.  Willis,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Mrs.  Ida  R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Thomas  M.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Pittburgh,  Pa.;  Peter  Witt,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry' H. 
Wilson,  Beaver,  Pa.;  Rev.  W.  I.  Wishart,  D.D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Frank 
H.  West,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jacob  Yeager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Miss  Ade- 
laide Youngman,  Jutland,  N.  J.;  James  L.  Poth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
William  J.  Wisdom,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 

A  Fine  on  Industry 

/~\NE  of  the  points  discussed  during  the  National  Tax 
>-'  Association's  meeting  at  Saranac,  N.  Y.,  during  the  week 
of  Sept.  9  is  a  familiar  one.  It  is  that  by  making  improve- 
ments on  their  farms,  building  up  their  land  and  trying 
to  establish  farming  on  a  modern  business  basis,  along 
with  the  American  standard  of  living,  farmers  increase 
their  tax  assessments.  One  of  the  ridiculous  iniquities 
of  our  taxing  system  is  that  it  penalizes  a  man  for  spending 
thought,  time  and  money  on  his  farm  and  home.  It  is  a 
fine  on  his  thrift,  industry  and  good  citizenship.  It  tends, 
therefore,  to  discourage  healthy  progress  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  wholesome  ambitions  and  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions that  make  or  mar  the  lives  of  little  children.  Taxes 
are  a  constant  and  increasing  drain  on  the  human  and 
property  resources  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
agricultural  industry  in  particular.  What  can  be  done 
to  mitigate  the  injustices  of  the  system?  Why  don't 
farmers'  protective  associations  include  this  primary  item 
in  their  demands  for  equity  and  relief?  Will  the  people 
who  levy  and  collect  taxes  and  spend  tax  money  ever  re- 
form the  system  which  maintains  them  at  the  public 
crib? — Rural  New  Yorker. 

AND  values  are  rising  all  over  the  country,  owing  to 
••— '  the  development  of  motor  transport  and  the  over- 
flow of  the  population  into  what  have  been  rural  areas. 
Land  which  recently  had  a  purely  agricultural  value  be- 
comes eligible  land  for  building  purposes,  and  its  market 
value  rises  ten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  times.  The  landowner 
has  done  nothing  to  create  this  increased  value."  RT.  HON. 
PHILIP  SNOWDEN,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


Death  of  Frederick  H.  Monroe 

/""\N  August  26  at  his  home  in  Palos  Park,  after  an  ill- 
^-^  ness  of  two  months,  died  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association.  It  is  a1 
curious  coincidence  that  his  death  occurred  on  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
and  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Henry  George  Lecture  Association.  He  had  in  contem- 
plation a  trip  to  Pittsburgh  to  attend  the  Henry  George 
Congress,  but  had  been  taken  ill  while  on  his  eastern  tour 
with  his  son,  John  Lawrence,  last  June  and  had  been  fail- 
ing since  that  time.  He  was  64  years  old.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Irene  S.  Monroe,  and  two  sons,  Frederick 
H.  Jr.,  28  and  John  Lawrence,  21. 

Services  were  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  28th, 
at  Lain  Chapel,  Chicago,  attended  by  many  of  his  friends 
from  Palos  Park  and  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  group  who 
gathered  to  pay  their  last  respects.  Rev.  U.  M.  Maguire, 
editor  of  the  Baptist,  officiated,  while  former  alderman 
Wiley  Wright  Mills  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his 
more  than  a  quarter-century's  devotion  to  the  Henry 
George  cause. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  John  Z.  White,  whose 
brilliant  oratory  was  made  known  to  thousands  through 
Mr.  Monroe's  efforts;  George  A.  Schilling,  who  in  1904 
gave  Mr.  Monroe  a  ticket  to  New  York  that  was  to  start 
him  on  his  twenty-five  years  of  trans-continental  tours; 
George  C.  Olcott,  Chicago  land  values  expert;  Otto  Cull- 
man,  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Federal  Tax  League;  Andrew  P.  Canning  and  Joseph 
Foerster,  distinguished  Chicago  followers  of  Henry  George. 

The  active  pallbearers  were  Henry  Hardinge,  Patrick 
Kelliher,  George  Strachan,  Emil  O.  Jorgenson,  and  Henry 
L.  T.  Tideman,  all  Mr.  Monroe's  Single  Tax  friends  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  and  George  Burden,  a  family  friend. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  born  in  Arcola,  Illinois,  April  7th,  1865, 
and  after  a  youth  and  young  manhood  spent  in  Kansas 
and  Colorado,  moved  to  Chicago  with  Mrs.  Monroe 
1895.  He  was  active  in  the  old  Chicago  Single  Tax  Clu 
becoming  its  president  for  two  terms,  1898  and  1899.  The 
Henry  George  Association,  with  Mr.  Monroe  as  its  presi- 
dent, then  was  formed  to  further  promote  Single  Tax 
educational  work  in  and  around  Chicago.  In  1904  the 
Henry  George  Association  was  organized  to  conduct  the 
educational  work  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  with  John  Z. 
White  official  lecturer  and  Mr.  Monroe  president  and 
treasurer.  Travelling  becoming  too  strenuous  for  Mr. 
White  in  1927  the  lecture  field  was  covered  then  by  Hon. 
George  H.  Duncan,  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature. 

During  the  past  five  months  John  Lawrence  Monroe 
has  been  actively  engaged  with  his  father,  for  the  first  two 
months  accompanying  him  in  the  East,  and  during  his 
father's  illness  making  the  annual  trip  for  the  Associa- 
tion through  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  under 
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tiis  father's  personal  direction.  Announcement  has  been 
made  that  he  will  continue  to  promote  the  educational 
program  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  carry- 
ing out  as  nearly  as  possible  the  policies  of  his  father. 

It  was  as  a  lad  about  to  become  a  school  teacher  near 
Denver,  Colorado,  that  young  Frederick  Monroe  was 
first  introduced  to  the  book  that  was  to  determine  his 
career.  Seeing  the  book  lying  upon  the  desk  he  spoke 
of  it  to  Mr.  White  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
and  was  told  that  it  was  a  work  no  young  man  should  fail 
to  read.  He  found  it  fascinating  as  a  novel,  as  so  many 
have  before  and  since.  It  struck  a  sympathetic  chord 
in  his  nature  for  he  had  yearned  even  before  reading  the 
work  to  devote  himself  to  social  or  humanitarian  work 
and  the  teachings  of  this  book  supplied  the  needed  spur. 

He  probably  had  met  and  knew  intimately  more  Henry 
George  men  than  any  man  in  the  movement.  He  had 
met  also  many  public  men  in  his  travels  up  and  down 
the  country,  who  while  not  openly  avowing  their  belief 
revealed  their  sympathies.  He  was  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  that  the  movement  had  friends  who  when 
the  time  should  arrive  would  make  their  convictions  known. 
It  was  this  that  strengthened  his  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  the  movement.  Few  had  had  such  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  gauging  public  sentiment  and  the  underlying 
conviction  of  so  many  men  in  public  life  to  whom  in  a  way 
he  was  a  father  confessor. 

His  tolerant  spirit  for  all  sorts  of  Single  Tax  activities, 
his  willingness  to  aid  any  one  who  was  doing  work  for  the 
cause  in  his  own  way,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been 
his  way,  was  a  trait  to  which  we  can  bear  witness,  for  many 
were  our  conversations  and  while  we  often  differed,  never 
was  such  difference  of  opinion  allowed  to  color  our  rela- 
tionship, which  over  a  long  period  of  years  was  never  in- 
terrupted. 

We  learned  to  respect  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his 
amazing  industry,  and  his  rare  courage.  Undoubtedly 
he  performed  a  work  of  great  usefulness.  He  kept  some 
of  our  most  prominent  lecturers  in  the  field  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  heard  only  occasionally. 
He  created  a  field  for  them  and  through  his  efforts  the 
movement  was  assured  of  their  continued  services  in  the 
lecture  field.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  he  did  will 
be  perpetuated  and  that  John  Lawrence  Monroe  will,  as 
has  been  announced,  continue  the  work  that  his  father 
has  relinquished.  We  are  sure  that  the  friends  of  the 
movement  will  wish  him  God  speed. 

SAID  Herbert  Spencer:     "The  sole  result  of  legislation 
to  protect  fools  against  their  own  folly  is  to  create  a 
nation  of  fools."     Let  any  one  who  doubts   this   take  a 
good  look  at  the  United  States. 

THE  rights  of  man  are  rights  of  all  generations  of  men 
and  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any. 

—THOMAS  PAINE. 


Prize  Essay  Contest  in 

New  York  High  Schools 

THE  Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey  Prize  Essay  Contest  for 
pupils  of  the  New  York  City  High  Schools  was  ended 
in  June  and  prizes  were  awarded  June  25,  26,  27  and  28. 
Similar  contests  were  conducted  in  high  schools  outside 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Toms  River, 
N.  J.,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  and  Pottersville,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Hussey,  devoted  adherent  of  the  principles  of  Henry 
George,  left  a  bequest  of  $5,000  for  Single  Tax  work  and 
named  a  committee  to  administer  this  fund.  The  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  Miss  Amy  Mali  Hicks,  Miss  Charlotte 
O.  Schetter  and  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  On  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Committee  Hon.  Edward  Polak  lent  his  active 
cooperation  to  the  work. 

It  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  to  interest  the  young 
was  the  most  important  object  to  which  this  sum  could 
be  devoted,  and  so  $1,000  was  set  aside  for  prizes  to  the 
pupils  of  New  York  High  Schools  and  those  of  the  four 
others  named  above.  Mr.  Polak,  acting  as  President  of 
the  Mary  D.  Hussey  Prize  Essay  Committee,  secured  the 
consent  and  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  subject  of  the  essays  was  "The  Economic  Law  as 
Expounded  by  Henry  George,"  and  the  conditions  were 
that  in  each  school  at  least  five  essays  must  be  written. 
A  committee  of  economics  teachers  from  the  schools  read 
the  essays  and  selected  not  more  than  two  from  each  school 
to  be  read  by  the  judges.  Essays  were  not  to  exceed  2,000 
words  in  length. 

Upon  request  of  principals  of  the  various  High  Schools 
speakers  were  sent  to  address  the  classes  and  answer  ques- 
tions. Over  800  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
abridged  and  unabridged,  were  distributed  among  the 
competing  students,  and  other  books  placed  in  the  school 
libraries. 

More  than  1,500  essays  were  submitted  by  the  pupils 
of  twenty-three  High  Schools  and  the  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE  OF  $100 

Harmel,    Ruth    T.,    Girls'    Commercial    High.     Griffin, 
Mary  E.,  Julia  Richman  High.     Schulz,  Helmet,  Brooklyn 
Technical  High.     Brachman,  Alex.,  James  Madison  High. 
Dwaretsky,  Joseph,  Alexander  Hamilton  High. 
SECOND  PRIZE  OF  $75 

Friedman,  William,  Dewitt  Clinton  High.  Morris, 
Muriel,  Julia  Richman  High.  Mandel,  Morris,  Franklin 
K.  Lane  High. 

THIRD  PRIZE  OF  $50 

Lapidres,  Leo,  Manual  Training  High.  Johnson,  Hermes 
Estelle,  Wadleigh  High.  Kafka,  Roger  J.,  James  Monroe 
High. 

HONORABLE  MENTION  PRIZE  OF  $25 

Harold,  John  M.,  Brooklyn  Technical  High.  Blue- 
stein,  Abraham,  James  Madison  High.  Glazer,  Hyman, 
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Alexander  Hamilton  High.  Cohen,  Alvin  H.,  George 
Washington  High.  Weiner,  Clarence  M.,  James  Monroe 
High. 

The  Single  Taxers  who  delivered  prizes  to  the  students 
and  addresses  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
High  Schools  were: 

Mr.  John  J.  Egan,  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 
Hon.  Cornelius  M.  Sheehan,  Mr.  Benjamin  Buiger,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  James  R.  Brown,  Mr.  Byron 
Holt,  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann,  Mr.  Otto  K.  Dorn, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Post,  Mr.  Edward  Polak,  Hon.  William  J. 
Webber. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
help  extended  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Bullard  and  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Deyoe, 
of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  and  Hon.  Chas.  Hecht,  of  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  in  making  this  essay  contest  successful  in  the 
four  out  of  town  schools,  and  to  James  R.  Brown,  who  lent 
the  facilities  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  and  to 
both  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Sid  Evans  for  their  great  service 
in  addressing  the  economic  classes  of  the  schools  and  thus 
helping  to  guide  the  students  in  writing  their  essays. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  follow  up  this 
work,  to  continue  sending  literature  to  the  competing 
students,  and  to  extend  the  work  to  other  cities. 

A  printed  report  of  this  contest  with  fuller  details  will 
be  sent  on  application  by  the  committee  of  the  Dr.  Mary 
D.  Hussey  Fund,  care  of  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club, 
1860  Broadway,  this  city. 

The  Henry  George  Congress 

IV /f  ANY  who  may  not  agree  with  the  main  proposal 
•L''-*-  of  the  late  Henry  George,  the  Single  Tax,  will  yet 
join  heartily  in  well  wishes  for  the  congress  now  being 
held  in  Pittsburgh  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Obviously  a  book 
that  proves  to  be  a  living  force  for  half  a  century  and  prom- 
ises to  grow  in  its  hold,  with  many  organizations  in  exis- 
tence to  spread  its  doctrines,  has  much  of  merit.  This 
is  a  reminder  that  important  as  the  Single  Tax  may  be  to 
its  advocates,  there  is  more  than  that  one  feature  to  the 
writings  of  Henry  George.  The  author  showed  generally 
a  great  sympathy  for  the  common  people  and  shed  light 
on  a  number  of  their  problems. 

In  an  especial  sense,  Pittsburgh  has  paid  tribute  to 
Henry  George.  Its  graded  tax,  by  which  buildings  are 
taxed  at  only  half  the  rate  applied  to  land,  has  been  called 
a  modified  form  of  the  Single  Tax.  In  George  E.  Evans, 
William  N.  McNair,  Percy  R.  Williams  and  a  number 
of  others  Pittsburgh  also  has  its  share  of  ardent  leaders 
for  the  reforms  advocated  by  George. 

It  is  certain  that  this  memorial  convention  will  stand 
out  in  the  history  of  the  societies  founded  upon  the  George 
ideas.— EDITORIAL,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  1929. 


Profits  and  the  "Vice"  of  Saving 

PART   I. 

.HHERE  is  perhaps  no  economic  problem  which  has 
-••  worried  more  the  man  in  the  street  than  that  em-j 
bodied  in  the  title  of  this  article.  Started  originally  by! 
Foster  and  Catchings  of  the  Pollak  Foundation  of  Newton,  i 
Mass.,  whose  book  "Profits"  gave  rise  to  a  $5,000  prize? 
contest  for  adverse  critics,  the  problem  has  been  discussed 
by  organs  as  wide  apart  in  their  audience  as  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  Pumpkin  Corner  Weekly.  The  Pollak- 
ians  claim  that  overproduction  is  caused  by  the  hoarding 
of  profits  and  salaries  which  destroys  the  equilibrium 
between  production  and  consumptive  power.  The  evident 
remedy,  they  say,  is  for  everyone  to  spend  all  they  re- 
ceive so  that  economic  equilibrium  will  always  prevail 
and  market  gluts,  with  their  resulting  shutdowns  and  un- 
employment, be  avoided. 

The  Pollakian  remedy  has  been  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted by  many  influential  people  including,  of  course, 
all  those  engaged  in  the  mass  production  of  such  semi- 
superfluities  as  radio-sets  and  pleasure  cars.  Others, 
while  not  yet  ready  to  discard  the  venerable  commercial 
code  of  Poor  Richard  and  call  saving  a  vice  instead  of 
a  virtue,  seem  partly  hypnotized  by  the  new  heresy  and 
make  only  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  growing  demand  for 
the  conversion  of  all  our  savings  banks  into  promoters  of 
installment  buying.  But  fallacies  may  be  detected  in  the 
most  plausible  sophistry,  if  one  will  employ  patience  and  a 
strong  lens,  so  I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  kindly  bear  with 
me  while  I  apply  the  magnifier. 

The  Pollakians  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  pit 
as  did  Karl  Marx  when  he  wrote  his  first  two  volumes  of 
"Capital,"  dealing  with  the  production  and  circulation 
of  wealth.  Confining  his  investigations  for  many  years 
principally  to  the  cotton  factories  of  England,  Marx 
developed  his  famous  theory  of  "surplus  value"  which 
may  be  defined  as:  "The  difference  between  the  value 
added  to  a  commodity  by  the  labor  expended  in  changing 
the  form  or  position,  and  the  cost  of  such  labor."  Thus 
defined,  "Surplus  value"  is  the  practical  equivalent  of 
"profits,"  as  used  by  the  Pollakians,  and  I  shall  therefore 
hereafter  use  these  two  terms  interchangeably  in  my  dis- 
cussion. Unlike  the  latter,  Marx  believed  that  surplus 
value  arose  from  the  robbery  of  his  workmen  by  an  em- 
ployer and  he  advocated  from  this  foundation  the  famous 
paradox  of  Proudhon:  "all  property  is  robbery." 

The  acceptance  of  this  paradox  as  their  creed  by  the 
Socialist  parties  of  Western  Europe,  when  they  were  or- 
ganized a  half  century  ago,  explains  both  their  political 
theories  and  their  practical  programme  for  a  war  of  classes 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  every  class  except  the  Pro- 
letariat and  the  abolition  of  private  ownership  in  all  the 
means  of  wealth  production. 

The   first  volume  of  "Capital"  on  the  production  oi 
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'ealth  and  the  second  volume  on  its  circulation  were  pub- 
shed  by  Marx  during  his  lifetime,  but  the  third  and  last 
olume,  on  its  distribution,  was  only  issued  posthum- 
usly,  in  1894  by  Frederick  Engels.  Curiously  enough 
:  was  not  till  the  writing  of  his  last  volume  that  Marx 
iscovered  his  early  mistake  based  on  a  wrong  concep- 
lon  of  surplus  value.  In  his  investigation  of  agricul- 
ure  and  mining  included  in  the  book  on  Land,  he  found 
hat  the  surplus  value  of  these  industries  differed  radically 
rom  that  of  a  competitive  industry  like  cotton  manu- 
acture.  While  the  profits  of  the  latter  tended  to  be  re- 
uced  by  competition  to  their  minimum  essential  for  cover- 
ig  business  risks,  those  of  industries  founded  on  the 
xclusive  possession  of  natural  resources  such  as  arable 
md  or  a  mineral  deposit,  included  often  another  item, 
ue  entirely  to  some  special  advantage  conferred  by  nature 
r  society,  which  technically  is  called  economic  rent.  In 
ther  words,  profits  in  competitive  industries  contained 

0  element  of  robbery,  as  they  were  due  to  some  service 

1  production  contributed  by  either  the  proprietors,  as 
lental  laborers,  or  the  invested  capital  saved  from  their 
ibor  in  the  past.     But  in  privileged  industries,  which 
lossessed   landed   property   conferring   some   special   ad- 
antage  in  production  not  common  to  all  competitors, 
nere  often  existed  a  surplus  profit  or  rent  or  increment 
irhich,  not  being  due  to  any  present  or  past  service  of  the 
iroprietors  but  rather  to  nature  or  society,  was  clearly 
nearned  by  the  persons  who  received  it  and  might  there- 
ore  ethically  be  termed  a  "robbery." 

Unfortunately  for  an  orderly  social  progress,  these 
iscoveries  of  Marx  were  published  too  late  to  change 
he  original  political  programme  of  Socialism  which  had 
Iready  been  preached  widely  for  two  decades.  Marx, 
imself,  never  corrected  publicly  during  his  lifetime  his 
arly  error  regarding  the  nature  of  surplus  value,  either 
iccause  he  never  fully  realized  the  practical  significance 
f  his  studies  on  landed  property  or  because  he  shrunk 
rom  facing  the  public  opprobium  which  such  a  correc- 
ion  might  have  caused.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
eaders  of  Socialist  parties  have  never  betrayed  any 
.nowledge  of  Marx's  final  conclusions  about  profits,  if 
ndeed  they  ever  discovered  them,  as  few,  if  any,  have 
>een  sufficiently  studious  to  wade  through  the  2,178  pages 
)f  "Capital"  which  precede  the  book  on  Land.  This 
ailure  to  understand  completely  his  prophet  must  also 
lave  been  true  of  Lenin,  student  as  he  was  reputed  to 
>e,  for  his  Russian  experiment  was  begun  on  the  basis 
>f  the  original  Marxian  programme  and  it  is  improbable 
hat  anything  but  its  complete  failure  in  practise  impelled 
iim  to  avoid  further  economic  disasters  by  adopting 
he  "N.  E.  P." 

Before  discussing  its  social  implications,  I  beg  leave  to 
[escribe,  in  some  detail,  the  nature  of  monopoly  profits, 
>r  economic  rent,  as  distinguished  from  the  popular  term 
'profits"  as  used  by  most  writers  including  the  Pollakians. 

All  the  factors  for  producing  wealth  can  finally  be  re- 


duced to  three:  land,  labor  and  capital,  while  the  pro- 
duced wealth  is  thereafter  distributed  among  these  three 
factors,  labor  receiving  the  wages,  capital  the  interest  and 
land  the  rent.  These  seven  italicized  terms,  in  their 
strict  economic  sense  (2)  can  graphically  be  related  by 
the  accompanying  Trinitarian  diagram. 

The  popular  terms  "profits"  and  "income"  are  com- 
plex rather  than  simple  items  of  distribution;  each  term 
can  be  subdivided  into  interest,  wages  or  rent,  according 
to  the  wealth  representing  the  reward  paid  for  the  use 
of  capital,  of  labor  or  management,  or  of  land.  The 
term  insurance  can  readily  be  classed  either  as  interest 
or  wages,  according  as  it  represents  the  extra  cost  for 
capital  or  labor,  added  to  cover  the  risk  of  their  use. 
Similarly,  the  popular  terms  for  the  factors  of  production, 
such  as  real  estate,  railway,  mine  or  factory  can,  after 
a  little  consideration,  be  readily  subdivided  into  the  funda- 
mental factors  of  land,  labor  and  capital. 
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As  land,  labor  and  capital  share  among  themselves  the 
whole  output  of  wealth,  the  share  of  one  of  the  three  pro- 
ductive factors  in  the  output  of  any  enterprise  can  only 
be  increased  at  the  expense  of  one  or  both  of  the  other  two. 
Also,  the  share  of  wealth  that  one  factor  can  obtain  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  relative  strength,  in  its  struggle 
with  the  other  two  factors.  As  productive  operations 
grow  in  size,  it  is  evident  that  any  one  of  the  three  factors 
that  can  be  indefinitely  increased  in  quantity  is  subject 
to  competition,  and  consequently  its  share  of  wealth  tends 
to  be  cut  down  to  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  factor's 
survival.  As  both  labor  and  capital  are  of  this  competi- 
tive nature,  wages  tend  constantly  to  approach  the  lowest 
living  wage  necessary  to  keep  up  a  labor  supply  of  the 
required  quality,  and  interest  tends  to  approach  the  mini- 
mum rate  needed  to  encourage  the  saving  of  capital.  Land, 
on  the  contrary,  being  fixed  in  quantity,  cannot  be  in- 
creased as  production  grows;  it  is  therefore  the  only 
naturally  monopolistic  factor  of  the  three.  The  final 
result  of  the  competitive  struggle  in  distribution  between 
land,  labor  and  capital  is  that  the  monopolistic  factor, 
land,  takes  the  whole  residue  of  wealth  from  any  opera- 
tion after  labor  and  capital  have  been  paid  their  essential 
wages  and  interest. 

As  rent  is  a  residue,  not  an  essential  payment  to  sustain 
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production  like  wages  and  interest,  lands  may  be  con- 
tinuously worked  which  yield  no  rent;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  area  of  rentless  lands  under 
exploitation  on  the  globe  is  greater  than  that  of  those 
yielding  rent.  For  superior  lands,  the  economic  rent — as 
distinguished  from  the  popular  term  rent — which  generally 
includes  interest  and  often  wages  too — is  easily  calculated 
from  Ricardo's  well-proved  Law  of  Rent.  (3)  Specula- 
tion or  forestalling,  as  usually  practised,  may  be  defined 
as  the  legal  withholding  from  use  of  needed  superior  lands 
for  individual  profit,  thus  forcing  part  of  the  nation's 
labor  and  capital  to  resort  to  inferior  lands  where  they 
consequently  produce  less  wealth.  This  also  raises  the 
price  of  the  output,  for  it  artificially  lowers  the  quality 
of  marginal  land  (4)  whose  cost  of  production  fixes  the 
market  price  of  the  whole  output  of  the  community  in 
question. 

While  land  speculation  only  indirectly  affects  the 
quantity  and  price  of  commodities,  by  lowering  the  quality 
of  marginal  land,  land  monopoly  is  able  not  only  to  control 
the  quantity  but  also  to  fix  the  price  of  its  output  directly. 
If  the  monopoly  be  local,  it  can  only  fix  prices  as  high  as 
those  of  an  imported  product;  if  it  is  complete,  it  generally 
fixes  its  price  at  "what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  or  where  it 
will  produce  the  maximum  continuous  income.  As  ex- 
amples of  practically  complete  monopolies  may  be  men- 
tioned: the  diamond  trust  of  Africa,  the  anthracite  trust 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  coffee  trust  of  Brazil. 

The  state  is  a  silent  partner  in  all  productive  enter- 
prises as  it  furnishes  more  or  less  of  its  land,  its  capital 
and  its  labor  to  assist  every  one.  Accordingly  taxes, — • 
the  share  of  wealth  apportioned  to  the  state — may  be 
classed  under  the  heading  of  wages,  interest  or  rent,  as 
they  represent  a  payment  made  for  the  use  of  the  labor, 
the  capital,  or  the  land  of  the  state.  Any  general  tax 
levied  by  the  state  on  private  capital  or  labor  is  bound  to 
increase  the  essential  payments  for  the  sustenance  of  capital 
and  labor  (interest  and  wages)  and,  therefore,  to  increase 
the  price  of  commodities  that  is  set  by  the  cost  for  capital 
and  labor  on  marginal  land.  But  a  tax  on  the  third,  or 
residual  item  in  wealth  distribution — rent — cannot  raise 
prices,  because  rent  is  not  a  factor  in  price-fixing,  marginal 
land  being  rentless.  An  increased  tax  on  rent  means, 
then,  that  the  state  gets  more  and  the  landlord  less;  while 
the  increased  tax  on  either  interest  or  wages  means, 
finally,  its  shifting  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  commodities. 

(To  be  continued) 
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—ROBERT  BRUCE  BRINSMADE 

Economic  Law  as  Expoundec 
by  Henry  George* 

PRIZE  WINNING   ESSAY   BY   HERMES   ESTELLI 
JOHNSON,  WADLEIGH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

"JDROGRESS  and  poverty,  seemingly  inseparable  com 
-*-  panions  of  civilization,  go  hand  in  hand  in  every  coun 
try  of  the  world  which  has  shown  any  sign  of  materia 
progress.  Wherever  progress  is,  poverty  is  sure  to  follow 
In  communities  where  material  progress  has  hardly  com 
menced;  in  communities  where  no  class  of  people  live 
luxuriously;  in  communities  where  the  scientific  appliance 
which  simplify  labor  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  ther 
is  no  poverty.  But  in  more  advanced  countries  whetf 
wealth  is  abundant,  and  where  there  are  magnificen 
churches  and  mansions,  there  are  people  who  suffer  fron 
dire  poverty;  there  are  almhouses,  there  are  prisons,  ther 
are  tramps.  There  must  be  some  fundamental  cause  fo 
the  fact  that  poverty  is  engendered  by  progress.  Thi 
cause  is  clearly  explained  by  Henry  George  in  his  booh 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  cause  that  produces  poverty  amid  advancing  wealth 
is  the  tendency  of  wages  to  a  minimum.  Therefore,  t 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  poverty,  we  must  firs 
understand  why  in  spite  of  increased  productive  powe 
wages  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare  sub 
sistence.  Henry  George  endeavors  to  place  the  solutio 
to  this  problem  within  our  apprehension  by  proving  tha 
wages  are  not  drawn  from  pre-existing  capital  as  the  curren 
"wages  fund"  doctrine  fallaciously  teaches,  but  are  prc 
duced  by  labor  itself.  Carefully  paving  the  ground  be 
fore  him  with  substantial  reasoning,  Henry  George,  th 
Socrates  of  the  nineteenth  century,  shows  by  progress 
ing  from  the  simple,  original  state  of  things  to  the  presen 
day  complicated  methods  that  wages  are  the  produce  ( 
labor.  He  also  conclusively  proves  that  the  laborers  at 

*  We  have  selected  this  essay  for  publication,  out  of  the  sixtei 
winning  prize  essays  in  the  contest  described  elsewhere  in  this  issu 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  merit  because  the  writer  has  successfully  ove 
come  two  handicaps;  girls  are  not  taught  economics  as  thorough 
as  boys,  and  the  writer  is  a  colored  girl. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOI 
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it  maintained  by  capital  but  receive  their  wages  and 
bsistence  from  the  produce  of  their  labor. 
One  may  then  say  that  if  capital  does  not  provide  labor 
.th  wages  and  maintenance,  what  then  is  its  function? 
s  function  is  to  increase  the  wealth-producing  power  of 
bor  by  enabling  it  to  avail  itself  of  the  productive  forces 
nature.  It  is  the  tool  in  the  handle  of  labor  .It  has  been 
)served  that  where  capital  is  most  abundant,  wages  are 
west.  The  current  doctrine  teaches  that  the  reason  for 
is  fact  is  increasing  population,  maintaining  that  wages 
:pend  upon  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  laborers, 
id  the  amount  of  capital  devoted  to  their  employment. 
tie.iefore,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  necessi- 
tes  a  decrease  in  wages.  Regarding  as  valid  the  pre- 
ding  statement,  and  the  Malthusian  theory  which 
ys  that  population  tends  to  increase  with  greater  rapidity 
an  subsistence,  the  current  doctrine  maintains  that  in 
ite  of  greater  productive  power,  increased  population 
suits  in  lower  wages. 

To  disprove  the  current  doctrine,  Henry  George  disproves 
e  Malthusian  theory,  showing  wherein  it  is  fallacious. 
e  asserts  that  in  a  given  state  of  civilization  a  greater 
unber  of  people  can  collectively  be  better  provided  for  than 
smaller ;  that  the  injustice  of  society  is  the  cause  of  the 
ant  and  misery  which  is  attributed  to  overpopulation; 
at  increasing  population  brings  with  it  increased  pro- 
ictive  power;  and,  that  in  a  state  of  equality,  increased 
ipulation  would  tend  to  make  every  individual  richer 
stead  of  poorer.  Having  shown  the  invalidity  of  the 
althusian  theory,  and  having  previously  proven  that 
ages  are  not  drawn  from  capital,  Henry  George,  by  dint 
his  Socratic  reasoning,  has  completely  disproved  the 
irrent  doctrine. 

But  the  disproof  of  this  doctrine  does  not  tell  us  what 
•oduces  poverty  amid  advancing  wealth.  We  must 
>w  make  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  distribution  to 
e  if  they  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
m.  Having  narrowed  the  field  of  inquiry  by  proving 
at  the  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  laws  which  bound 
.e  production  of  wealth,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  laws  that 
;overn  distribution. 

The  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  wealth  are  those 
)f  rent,  wages,  and  interest.  The  three  factors  of  pro- 
luction  are  land,  labor,  and  capital.  Rent,  which  is  the 
•eturn  to  land,  depends  upon  the  margin  of  cultivation, 
ising  as  it  falls,  and  failing  as  it  rises.  By  this  we  mean 
:hat  rent  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  its  produce  over 
:hat  which  the  same  application  can  secure  from  the  least 
Droductive  land  in  use.  Wages,  which  are  the  return  or 
the  produce  of  labor,  depend  upon  the  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion, falling  as  it  falls,  and  rising  as  it  rises.  In  other 
Words,  wages  depend  upon  the  produce  which  labor  can 
bbtain  at  the  highest  point  of  natural  productiveness  open 
jto  it,  without  the  payment  of  rent.  Interest  is  the  return 
on  capital,  and  depends  upon  the  margin  of  cultivation, 
falling  as  it  falls  and  rising  as  it  rises.  By  this  last  state- 


ment we  mean  that  the  relation  between  wages  and  in- 
terest is  determined  by  the  average  power  of  increase 
which  attaches  to  capital  from  its  use  in  reproductive 
modes.  As  rent  rises,  interest,  like  wages,  will  fall,  or  will 
be  determined  by  the  margin  of  cultivation. 

These  laws  of  distribution  are  affected  to  a  great  extent 
by  material  progress.  Increase  of  population  which  is 
an  element  of  material  progress  tends  to  increase  rent, 
and  decreases  wages  and  interest.  Material  progress, 
in  the  form  of  improvement  in  the  arts  of  production, 
increases  production.  But  the  benefits  of  improvements 
are  ultimately  monopolized  by  the  land  owners. 

Having  made  a  careful  study  of  all  these  laws,  condi- 
tions, and  situations,  Henry  George  solves  his  problem, 
and  informs  us  that  the  reason  for  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  is  inequality  in  ownership  of  land.  After  de- 
priving man  of  land,  what  has  he? — Nothing.  Absolutely 
nothing.  Land  enables  man  to  subsist,  land  furnishes 
him  with  habitation,  land  satisfies  his  desires.  It  is  to 
land  that  he  must  apply  labor  and  capital  if  he  expects 
the  gratification  of  his  wishes.  Hence,  when  land  is  mon- 
opolized, how  can  wages  but  tend  to  a  minumum  which 
will  give  but  a  bare  subsistence?  How  can  the  masses 
subsist  if  a  few  people  check  production  by  monopolizing 
the  land  and  thus  debarring  applications  of  labor  and 
capital? 

Theie  can  be  no  perpetual  extirpation  of  the  slums  and 
the  desperately  poor  classes  until  all  land  is  open  to  applica- 
tions of  labor  and  capital.  Thousands  of  laborers  stand 
idle,  thousands  of  people  suffer  and  even  die  of  poverty, 
while  a  few  hundred  are  lapped  in  luxury.  Was  this  state 
of  affairs  pre-ordained  by  the  Creator?  Is  this  condition 
due  to  the  niggardliness  of  nature?  Henry  George  answers 
these  questions  in  the  negative.  Private  ownership  of 
land  is  a  condition  created  by  man. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  poverty  amid  advancing  wealth  and  to  curb 
and  finally  eradicate  private  ownership  of  land.  Henry 
George  shows  the  insufficiency  of  these  remedies,  and 
recommends  a  single  tax  on  land  values. 

Henry  George's  proposal  is  to  shift  taxes  from  build- 
ings and  improvements  to  land  values.  In  the  United 
states  there  are  income  taxes,  license  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes,  and  many  others  which  tend  to  curtail  production. 
Take,  for  example,  a  manufacturer  who  has  to  pay  an  in- 
come tax,  a  property  tax,  and  a  tax  on  the  commodities 
he  produces.  The  accumulation  of  these  taxes  tends  to 
deter  him  from  producing  an  increased  amount  of  com- 
modities. Thus,  production  is  curtailed.  But,  if  a  single 
tax  were  to  be  placed  on  land  values,  in  lieu  of  curbing 
production,  it  would  stimulate  production  by  penalizing 
idle  land.  One  can  readily  see  that  if  a  tax  were  placed 
on  idle  land  as  well  as  land  which  is  utilized,  more  land 
would  be  brought  into  use,  because  the  owner  would  have 
to  pay  the  tax  whether  he  was  utilizing  his  property  or  not. 

The  Single  Tax,  which  is  as  expedient  as  it  is  just  would 
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require  no  laborious  effort  to  put  it  into  effect.  On  going 
into  effect,  the  Single  Tax  would  decrease  unemployment 
because  builders  and  artisans  would  be  called  upon  to 
build  up  idle  land.  Thus,  if  there  is  more  employment, 
poverty  will  be  lessened.  The  decrease  in  poverty  will 
in  turn  result  in  a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  can  be 
clearly  seen  that  a  single  tax  on  land  value  would  be  very 
advantageous  and  beneficial  to  the  country. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  far  in  the  future 
when  poverty  shall  be  extirpated,  land  shall  in  effect  be 
public  property,  unemployment  shall  have  ceased,  the 
standard  of  living  shall  be  raised  and  there  shall  be  many 
other  ameliorations  of  the  conditions  of  society  due  to 
the  effect  of  the  Single  Tax. 

"Progress  and  Poverty" 

SEE  that  the  admirers  and  followers  of  Henry  George 

are  celebrating  during  their  International  Conference 
this  week  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
his  book  "Progress  and  Poverty."  It  will  be  a  surprise 
to  nobody  that  the  chairman  of  the  American  and  other 
committees,  is  named  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy — an 
Irishman  is  bound  to  get  in  somewhere  in  any  big  forward 
movement,  especially  if  it  has  its  origin  in  America. 

I  knew  Henry  George  pretty  well,  and  indeed  I  met  him 
at  a  time  when  he  had  already  conquered  most  of  his  dif- 
ficulties. He  was  not  a  man  who  had  much  presence,  for 
he  was  rather  short  of  stature;  he  had  inherited  from  his 
days  of  abject  poverty  a  certain  shabbiness  of  dress,  and 
altogether  there  was  a  contrast  between  the  world-wide 
glory  he  was  just  attaining  and  the  unpretentious  exterior. 
Apart  altogether  from  his  doctrines,  Henry  George's  book 
was  a  fascinating  volume,  written  in  perfectly  pellucid 
and  unpretentious  English,  and  carrying  the  reader  along 
on  the  tide  of  its  simple  eloquence.  I  think  really  it  was 
the  style  of  Henry  George  rather  than  his  fundamental 
doctrine  as  to  the  Land  Tax  that  accounted  for  the  im- 
mense and  continuous  popularity  of  his  book. 

He  was  almost  bullied  by  his  enthusiastic  followers  to 
stand  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York,  and  he  had  some 
fair  chance  of  winning.  But,  as  people  anticipated,  the 
exertion  of  such  a  strenuous  campaign  was  more  than 
his  well-worn  physique  could  stand,  and  he  died  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  the  fight.  His  delicacy  of  constitution 
was  inherited  by  at  least  one  member  of  his  family:  his 
son,  who  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Congress,  was 
a  tiny  but  delightful  boy;  he  remained  a  boy  in  appearance 
— and  a  delicate  one  at  that — to  the  day  of  his  early  death. 

There  was  another  remarkable  member  of  the  family 
who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  still  survives,  Anna  George  deMille 
— for  such  is  her  name — was  the  guest  of  honor  at  one  of 
the  social  gatherings  which  accompanied  the  conference. 
I  hope  to  see  her  before  she  leaves  this  side.  She,  like 
her  relatives,  is  tiny  in  stature,  and  she  seems  to  have  a 


great  deal  of  what  the  Irish  call  "cutting"  in  her,  and, 
besides,  is  a  very  pretty  woman.  It  was  rather  amusing 
to  me  to  watch  the  diffeient  phases  of  her  personality  in 
the  course  of  conversation  —  at  one  moment  an  enthusiastic 
apostle  of  the  new  land  gospel,  the  next  simply  a  very 
pretty  and  attractive  woman.  She  is  delightful  in  both 
capacities.  —  HON.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.  P.  in  London  Times. 

Australian  Resolution  Cabled 
to  the   British  Government 


PHE  following  Resolution  passed  by  the  Henry  George 
•*•  League  of  Victoria  at  their  monthly  meeting  on  July 
15th,  1929,  and  cable  authorized  for  despatch  to  the  British 
Government: 

"Maintaining  that  tariffs  are  one  of  the  causes  promot- 
ing unemployment,  high  cost  of  living  and  international 
ill-feeling,  we  view  with  admiration  the  stated  intention 
of  the  British  Government  to  carry  out  the  clearly  expressed 
mandate  of  the  electorate  to  discontinue  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection existing  in  Great  Britain. 

"Asserting  our  right  as  Australians  to  frame  our  own 
domestic  policy  without  let  or  hindrance  by  any  nation 
or  any  part  of  the  Empire  we  express  displeasure  and  irri- 
tation at  the  undignified  public  utterances  made  in  Aus- 
tralia with  the  object  of  inducing  the  British  taxpayer  to 
further  support  Australian  industries  already  leaning  too 
heavily  upon  the  British  and  Australian  consumers. 

"We  express  the  hope  that  the  noble  gesture  made  in 
the  British  Parliament  will  soon  be  translated  into  action 
and  set  a  shining  example  to  the  Dominions  and  the 
world  at  large,  for  we  feel  that  any  attempt  at  economic 
welding  will  weaken  existing  ties  that  bind  the  Empire 
and  lead  to  retaliation  from  other  countries,  whose  co- 
operation and  goodwill  we  strongly  desire  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  wellbeing  of  mankind." 

WE  know  a  corner  lot  speculator  who  is  fierce  against 
dog  race  betting  but  believes  he  himself  is  a  useful 
citizen  when  he  acquires  title  to  vacant  land  and  holds 
it  idle  for  a  "rise"  in  the  selling  price. 

—  HOWARD  M.  HOLMES,  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 

WOMEN  who  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to   better 
the  home  and   living  conditions  cannot  shun   the 
extreme  importance  of  the  Single  Tax  teachings  propound- 
ed by  Henry  George.  —  ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference. 

IT  is  land  monopoly  which  has  dispossessed  more  than 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  nation  of  their  natural 
inheritance,  without  providing  for  them,  as  ought  to  have 
been  done,  an  indemnification  for  that  loss,  and  has 
thereby  created  a  species  of  poverty  and  wretchedness 
that  did  not  exist  before.  —  THOMAS  PAINE. 
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bnry  George  and  Catholics 

'HER  DAWSON'S  RECENT  LETTER,  AND 
J)ENTS  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  CONFERENCE 

IRE  were  many  unusual  and  humanly  interesting 
cidents   at   the    recent    Edinburgh    Conference   of 
ternational   Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and 
rade  which  brought  together  the  followers  of  Henry 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.     One  of  the  most 
sive  of  these  incidents  was  the  reading  to  the  Con- 
by  President  Hennessy  of  a  letter  handed  to  him 
i.  Anna  George  deMille  which  she  had  received  from 
Thomas   Dawson,  a  devout  and  beloved  Catholic 
of    Ireland.     Father    Dawson    was    an    intimate 
of  Henry  George  and  his  name  figures  in  a  notable 
r  of  the  Life  of  the  great  philosopher,  written  by 
George,  Jr.     In  the  chapter  referred  to  there  is 
1  a  letter  to  Father  Dawson,  written  under  the  seal 
idence  and  privacy,  in  which  Henry  George  touch- 
evealed  his  inner  religious  feelings.     After  his  death 
:ter  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  biographer 
id  not  previously  know  of  its  existence.     There  is 
re  beautiful  nor  revealing  incident  of  the  life  of 
George  than  this. 

icr  Dawson,  retired  from  active  pastoral  service, 
w  in  his  80th  year,  is  living  in  Dublin.  In  response 
;tter  from  Mrs.  deMille  he  travelled  to  London  to 
ier  before  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  She  urged 
attend  the  Conference,  but  he  demurred  on  account 
physical  infirmities,  and  also  because,  as  he  ex- 
1  in  a  letter: 

priest  cannot  take  part  in  the  duties  of  the  lay  poli- 
and  the  Finance  Ministers  unless  he  is  so  badly 
1  that  the  Bishops  authorize  him  to  go  forward  and 
lead.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  very 
Catholic  men,  having  great  influence,  are  landlords, 
ibt  'good  landlords',  though  the  landlord  system 
ifestly  and  essentially  unjust,  contra  bonum  publicum. 
ilways  willing  to  be  known  as  having  learned  from 
ather  in  the  early  1880's,  and  as  one  who  has  seen 
nth  of  his  doctrine  more  and  more  clearly  in  the 
e  of  time.  I  would  always  willingly  write  and  ex- 
md  defend — even  in  print — your  father's  teachings. 

T.  DAWSON,  O.  M.  I." 
*  *  * 

incident  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  was  the 
on  by  the  Conference  of  a  resolution,  giving  praise 
lanks  to  J.  O'Donnel  Derrick,  an  active  Catholic 
i  of  Glasgow,  who  has  for  years  been  the  Scottish 
>ondent  of  the  Irish  Weekly  and  Ulster  Examiner 
ho  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  work  through  this 
1  and  other  newspaper  mediums  in  spreading  the 
of  the  Henry  George  movement  in  Northern  Ireland 
i  Scotland.  Mr.  Derrick,  in  a  letter  to  President 
ssy  after  the  Conference,  wrote:  "Father  Dawson 


has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  me  in  my  Georgian  activ- 
ities. Were  I  dying,  my  last  words  would  be — 'God 
bless  Henry  George's  disciples  everywhere  and  may  God 
give  the  people  Grace  to  realize  the  truth  which  Henry 
George  sought  to  make  clear.'" 

Land  Question  Up 

In  New  York  Campaign 

A  DDRESSING  the  two  candidates  for  the  mayoralty, 
•^*-  Norman  Thomas  said:  "Assuming  that  both  of 
you  are  committed,  in  theory,  to  the  system  of  more 
efficient  and  honest  assessment  of  land  values  than  we 
now  have,  how  do  you  expect  to  recover  for  the  people 
the  land  values  which  society  creates?  How  can  you 
carry  through  any  of  your  elaborate  programs  for  the 
city  if  the  landlord  is  to  be  the  chief  beneficiary  of  every 
public  improvement?" 

Under  a  Socialist  administration  Mr.  Thomas  pointed 
out  the  cost  of  public  improvements  would  be  paid  for 
largely  by  special  assessments  or  excess  condemnation,  or 
by  a  mixture  of  the  two,  working  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  whole  economic  rent  of 
land.  "This  rent  can  be  taken  by  a  tax  which  cannot 
be  shifted  by  the  landlord  to  his  tenants,"  he  added. 

"Mr.  LaGuardia's  list  may  or  may  not  be  wholly  cor- 
rect, but  the  under-assessment  of  land,  partly  as  a  result 
of  favoritism,  unquestionably  exists  and  is  necessarily 
made  up  for  by  the  over-assessment  or  over-taxation  of 
other  property,"  Mr.  Thomas  said. 

He  declared  that,  under  the  present  system  of  taxation 
and  assessment,  every  improvement  to  the  city  helped 
the  landlord,  but  saddled  more  taxes  on  the  people. 

"The  problem  in  itself  is  easily  solved,"  the  Socialist 
candidate  explained.  "Society  creates  land  values. 
Society  should  take  them  by  a  tax.  No  injustice  would  be 
done  by  imposing  such  a  tax  if  the  readjustments  were 
made  over  a  period  of  years.  The  landlord  always  takes 
all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  tax  simply  substitutes  society 
for  the  private  landlords  as  the  receipient  for  ground  rents." 
— N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune,  Oct.  2,  1929. 

WE  all  know  that  property  in  the  suburbs  has  fre- 
quently been  increased  in  value  500  per  cent,  or 
more  through  such  improvements,  but  our  City  Adminis- 
trations have  been  so  short-sighted  and  so  fearful  of  the 
political  consequences  of  placing  this  burden  where  it 
should  fall,  that  the  land  speculators  have  reaped  the 
benefit  that  belongs  to  the  car-riders. 

—SAMUEL  UNTERMYER. 

"D  ING  out,  O  bells  of  Liberty! 

-•-*•  Teach  men  God's  Truth  that  makes  men  free! 

"The  Earth  is  Mine,"  thus  spake  the  Lord. 

Sojourners  ye  by  my  accord. 

— E  YANCEY  COHEN. 
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r  I  ''HE  Golden  Age  will  be  ushered  in  when  governments 
^  conform  to  the  same  ethical  principles  which  uni- 
versally obtain  among  men:  When  governments  shall, 
for  their  necessary  expenses,  make  full  use  of  their  only 
legitimate  source  of  revenue,  the  rental  value  of  land: 
When  consequently,  all  other  taxes  shall  be  abolished: 
When  land  speculation  and  land  monopoly  shall  cease: 
When  all  men  shall  enjoy  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the 
Earth:  When  commerce  between  nations  shall  be  as  free 
as  it  now  is  between  the  states  of  the  Union:  When  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  shall  have  become  a  benefi- 
cent reality. — HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

TARIFFS  A  MENACE  TO  PEACE 

[Extracts  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University  and  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Sept.  2,  1929.] 

f^HE  certain  and  revolutionary  result  of  the  shift  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  human  interest  is  to 
put  wealth  in  the  position  which  liberty  used  to  occupy.  This  dis- 
placement more  than  anything  else  explains  the  extraordinary  decline 
of  political  liberalism  which  has  taken  place  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  '  It  bores  me  to  hear  you  discuss  liberty, '  said  a  young 
Oxford  man,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  perfectly  sincere  and  he  spoke  the  language  of  his  generation.  For 
him  at  least,  and  for  millions  like-minded  with  him,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  human  interest  had  definitely  moved  from  the  politics  of  principle 
to  the  politics  of  interest,  from  problems  of  liberty  to  problems  of 
wealth . 

"A  stupendous  amount  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  history.  Of  course  the  gainseeking  motive 
has  never  been  absent  from  human  life  and  human  society,  but  time 
and  again  and  for  long  periods  of  time  it  has  been  so  far  in  the  back- 
ground as  to  be  without  measurable  influence  on  the  course  of  events. 
Moreover,  when  the  gainseeking  motive  is  confronted,  as  it  so  frequently 
is  in  the  life  history  of  men  and  women,  by  an  alternative  based  on 
character,  on  high  principle,  on  large  intelligence,  it  often  goes  to  the 
wall. 

"The  present  eclipse  of  liberalism  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  In  part,  this  eclipse  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  what  were  once 
distinctive  liberal  principles  have  now  been  either  accepted  or  assimi- 
lated by  groups  and  by  parties  which  do  not  proclaim  themselves  liberal. 
In  still  larger  part,  however,  this  eclipse  is  due  to  that  shift  in  the  centre 
of  gravity  from  liberty  to  wealth,  which  has  already  been  described. 
The  enormous  influence  of  this  dominant  motive  on  all  human  conduct 
and  on  all  public  policies  is  plain.  It  controls  an  increasing  number 
of  individual  lives  and  it  is  shaping  most  powerfully  the  policies  of 
nations  both  new  and  old,  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
is  distinctly  a  collective  or  group  act  rather  than  an  expression  and 
revelation  of  individuality,  as  is  the  case  in  letters,  the  fine  arts  or  phi- 
losophy. In  the  field  of  scientific  research,  individual  achievements 
of  the  highest  order  fortunately  remain. 

"The  economic  interest  is  now  bound  up  closely,  although  we  must 
hope  not  permanently  or  even  for  any  considerable  time,  with  that  ex- 
treme form  of  nationalism  which  brought  on  the  great  war  and  which 
was  sent  to  its  destruction  by  and  through  that  war.  If  narrow  nation- 
alism, built  on  a  truly  political  foundation,  could  not  do  better  than  it 
did,  what  can  possibly  be  expected  of  a  narrow  nationalism  that  is  built 
on  an  economic  foundation?  The  world  is  just  now  standing  at  a 
crossroads.  It  may  take  the  path  in  one  direction  which  will  make 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  trade,  finance,  the  fortunate  means 
of  uniting  the  whole  world,  of  increasing  its  prosperity  and  of  buttress- 


ing its  peace;  or  it  can  take  the  opposite  path  which  will  turn  the  natiot 
into  narrow-minded,  unsympathetic,  jealous  and  quarreling  neighbor 
and  so  prepare  the  way  for  another  cataclysm  which,  if  it  should  coal 
would  mark  civilization's  end. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Where  shall  our  influence  I 
thrown?  Shall  it  be  for  a  repetition  of  the  old  stupidities,  the  o 
ignorances  and  the  old  antagonisms  or  shall  it  be  for  a  new  world  ordt 
in  which  selfish  competition  shall  be  supplanted  by  kindly  and  larg 
minded  cooperation?  That  is  in  substance  the  crucial  question  whk 
at  this  moment  awaits  answer  by  leaders  of  opinion  in  every  land. 

"  It  so  happens  that  passing  events  in  our  own  country  offer  excellei 
illustration  of  the  alternative  which  is  before  the  world. 

"It  is  perfectly  possible  for  Congress  in  enacting  new  tariff  legist 
tion  to  advance  or  to  set  back  the  prosperity  and  the  peace  of  the  worl 
The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  tariff  legislation  is  purely  a  donw 
tic  matter.  For  the  United  States,  as  for  Great  Britain,  for  Franc 
for  Germany,  for  Italy  and  indeed  for  almost  every  land,  tariff  legisl 
tion  is  primarily  international  in  its  incidence  and  in  its  more  lastii 
results.  Plainly  the  time  has  not  come  nor  is  it  in  sight  when  Richai 
Cobden's  ideal  of  absolute  freedom  of  international  trade  is  possibl 
even  if  practicable.  The  differences  of  level  between  the  industri 
systems  of  various  nations  are  still  too  great  to  permit  entire  freedo 
of  trade  without  overturning  much  that  we  should  all  like  to  keep  secur 
On  the  other  hand,  the  goal  of  any  tariff  system  should  be,  as  Garfic 
long  ago  declared  it  to  be,  an  increasing  freedom  of  trade  and  inte 
national  intercourse.  In  other  words,  tariffs  established  for  oth 
purposes  than  revenue  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  means  to  end 
When  those  ends  are  achieved,  the  means  toward  them  may  bedi 
pensed  with." 

Asserting  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  existing  economic  situatic 
in  Europe  to  continue  long ,  Dr.  Butler  maintained  that  a  new  econom 
administrative  unity  on  the  Continent  with  an  increasing  measure 
free  trade  among  its  component  parts  was  in  the  offing. 

"Given  a  coherent,  reasonable  and  well-administered  econom 
union,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same  conditions  i 
high  wages,  mass  production,  cheap  and  quick  communication,  ar 
installment  buying  which  prevail  throughout  that  free-trade  an 
which  is  the  United  States,  should  not  quickly  come  to  prevail  througl 
out  another  free-trade  area  which  would  be  the  economic  union  of  tl 
United  States  of  Europe. 

"From  both  these  great  economic  unities  the  British  Commonweal) 
of  Nations  stands  apart,  and  it  is  that  fact  and  its  implications  and  po 
sibilities  which  are  likely  to  govern  and  direct  British  policy,  domest 
and  foreign,  for  a  generation  to  come.  An  alternative  before  tl 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  would  appear  to  be  either  to  joi 
the  economic  union  which  will  be  the  United  States  of  Europe,  or  1 
institute  a  new  and  third  economic  union,  world-wide  in  its  scope  ai 
magnificent  in  its  proportions,  on  the  foundation  of  the  British  Coi 
monwealth  of  Nations  itself.  ****** 

"  If  to  the  United  States  of  America,  there  were  added  two  addition 
economic  unions,  the  United  States  of  Europe  and  the  British  Coi 
monwealth  of  Nations,  each  protecting  a  huge  and  widely  diversifr 
area  over  which  absolute  free  trade  would  prevail,  Cobden's  ideal  wou 
have  come  near  to  accomplishment,  although  in  a  form  which  he  hii 
self  could  hardly  have  forecast." 

"  It  is  plain  that  all  these  problems  and  considerations  are  the  accoi 
paniment  of  that  change  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  which  I  am  p 
marily  speaking.  If  men  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  form 
political  institutions,  with  representative  government,  with  the  pr 
tection  of  civil  liberty,  with  poetry,  philosophy  and  the  religious  Hi 
then  the  most  significant  and  striking  individuals  would  be  leaders 
the  people,  poets,  philosophers  and  religious  teachers.  The  fact  th 
they  are  not  is  a  measure  and  an  index  of  the  change  which  h 
taken  place'. 
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'What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?     Surely  it  would  be  a  sorry  day 
the  world  if  zeal  for  liberty,  if  poetry,  philosophy  and  religion  were 
manently  to  remain  in  the  background  and  were  to  cease  to  hold 
ir  once  dominant  place  in  the  life  and  the  minds  of  men.     It  would 
a  long  step  backward  if,  through  the  substitution  of  wealth  for  liberty, 
i  were  to  become  permanently  materially  minded  and  gradually 
ilip  back  into  the  state  of  industrious  and  contented  ants.     A  way 
st  be  found  to  correlate  this  new  economic  motive  and  ideal  with 
older  intellectual,  political  and  religious  motives  and  ideals  and  to 
ich  each  by  the  other.     That  this  is  no  easy  task  goes  without  saying. 
'First  of  all,  men  must  be  made  conscious  of  the  contradictions  that 
ve  come  into  their  lives  through  failure  to  realize  that  this  centre  of 
ivity  has  shifted.     Americans  of  the  officeholding  and  office-seek- 
class  continue  today  to  quote  Jefferson  and  to  roll  up  their  eyes  and 
>  at  the  name  of  Lincoln,  while  flatly  contradicting  in  thought    in 
ling  and  in  act  the  most  precise,  the  most  fundamental,  and  the  most 
reaching  teachings  of  these  great  leaders  of  men.     The  same  is  true 
Great  Britain.     Many  a  man  calls  himself  a  Liberal  today,  who,  by 
influence  and  his  vote,  is  going  quite  contrary  to  the  example  and 
teachings  of  Gladstone  and  of  Campbell  Bannerman. 
'Everything  would  seem  to  depend  upon  our  capacity  really  to 
ow  what  is  going  on.     This  means  the  acquisition  and  the  use  of  the 
wer  to  think.     It  means  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  power  to 
liminate  between  rumor  and  fact,  between  hope  and  accomplish- 
:nt.     It  means  the  possession  of  a  body  of  principles  of  life,  of  thought 
d  of  conduct  that  will  offer  both  a  baseline  from  which  to  measure 
d  a  cornerstone  on  which  to  build  in  approaching  the  understanding 
d  interpretation  of  these  new  phenomena  in  the  world. 
"It  is  my  own  belief  that  there  is  no  necessary  opposition  between 
ese  two  centres  of  gravity.     I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  as  liberty 
a  chief  interest  and  ideal  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  circumstances 
d  happenings  that  preceded  it,  so  wealth  can  be  shown  to  be  related 
the  zeal  for  liberty.     We  must  not  let  them  quarrel  and  set  up  opposi- 
)n  one  to  the  other.     We  must  not  let  them,  either  singly  or  in  corn- 
nation,  dominate  the  lives  of  men  and  nations  for  the  production 
ice  more  of  narrow,  selfish,  unsympathetic  nationalism.     We  must 
d  every  energy  to  make  both  defense  of  liberty  and  the  production 
.d  just  distribution  of  wealth  a  means  of  building  the  moral  fiber  of 
dividuals  and  of  nations,  and  of  bringing  the  peoples  of  the  earth  into 
.creasingly    close    friendship,    interdependence,    understanding    and 
iperation  for  high  purpose." 

COMMUNICATIONS 

J.  R.  HERMANN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  F.  H.  MONROE 

DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: — 

The  death  of  Fred  Monroe  takes  me  back  thirty  years  or  more.  I 
ad  just  finished  a  speaking  tour  of  Missouri.  I  was  less  than  thirty 
ears  old.  I  passed  through  Chicago  and  stopped  to  visit  the  Single 
'ax  Club  at  Handel  Hall.  Mr.  Monroe  was  its  president,  its  very 
fe.  He  was  young  and  full  of  enthusiasm  and  he  invited  me  to  the 
latform  where  I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  my  trip  through  Missouri. 
n  the  audience  were  John  Z.  White,  Louis  F.  Post  and  others. 

After  the  meeting  I  had  several  talks  with  Monroe  and  got  his  view- 
loint  and  his  plans  for  the  future.  He  had  been  a  successful  book 
gent  in  Denver  and  for  that  matter  was  a  successful  book  agent  all 
lis  life.  He  told  me  his  plan  was  to  organize  a  movement  patterned 
m  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  that  the  Single  Tax  movement  could  get  support 
rom  moneyed  men  just  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did,  and  was  the  back- 
;round  for  young  men  like  we  both  were.  That  looked  plausible  to 
ome  extent  though  I  had  my  misgivings.  I  never  felt  they  would 
;ive  much  to  the  real  thing.  I  went  to  Peoria  for  the  winter  and  stayed 
vith  Robert  Cumming  and  Jimmie  Hill.  Monroe  told  me  if  I  could 
;et  some  favorable  comment  on  my  ability  as  a  speaker  he  thought 
ic  could  get  money  to  keep  me  on  the  road.  I  then  made  speeches 


in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  got  much  favorable  comment  from  the 
reporters  regardless  of  the  topic.  I  sent  copies  to  Monroe.  The  fol- 
lowing summer  I  went  to  Colorado  to  campaign  for  the  Bucklin  Bill. 
In  the  meantime  Monroe  went  ahead  and  raised  money  for  John  Z. 
White. 

Last  Spring  I  was  genuinely  glad  to  clasp  his  hand.  However  great 
our  differences,  he  had  done  much  to  revive  interest  in  the  movement. 
At  this  meeting  I  experienced  one  of  those  indefinable  impressions 
that  this  was  the  last  time  I  should  ever  talk  to  him.  He  did  represent 
a  real  figure  in  the  movement  and  kept  eternally  at  it  no  matter  how 
often  he  was  snubbed,  knocked  down  or  beaten.  Despite  our  differ- 
ences I  could  not  but  honor  him. 
Portland,  Oregon.  J.  R.  HERMANN. 

ASHLEY  MITCHELL  APPLAUDS  THE  CONFERENCE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

We  had  a  fine  Conference  at  Edinburgh,  the  tone  was  splendid 
throughout,  and  we  got  great  publicity,  especially  in  the  Scottish  papers. 
We  have  received  at  the  Tothill  street  office  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
members  in  Scotland  who  says  that  people  were  asking  him,  "Who 
is  this  Henry  George  that  everyone  is  talking  about?" 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Conference  will  have  helped  to  make  the  sen- 
timent stronger  for  a  definite  move  in  the  next  Budget  by  Philip  Snow- 
den.  President  Hennessy's  address  was  brilliant  and  will  live  in  the 
records  of  our  cause.  He  started  the  Conference  on  a  high  pitch 
which  seemed  to  be  the  key  note  throughout,  and  if  any  one  had  sug- 
gested that  we  were  not  preaching  the  full  gospel  of  Henry  George  no 
answer  would  have  been  necessary;  the  atmosphere  of  the  Conference 
was  the  proof. 

The  social  gathering  on  July  30  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  "  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty ' '  was  extraordinarily  significant.  I  only  wish  that 
all  the  devoted  followers  of  Henry  George  had  been  there.  We  had 
a  most  suitable  address  from  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille,  followed 
by  shorter  contributions  from  representative  men  of  different  coun- 
tries who  with  a  few  words  added  impressively  to  the  occasion.  Not- 
able among  these  speakers  were  Messrs.  Canning,  Millikin,  and  Holt 
of  the  United  States,  Albendin  of  Spain,  and  Jacobs  of  England. 

The  American  delegates  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Conference, 
both  Baldwin  and  Murphy  doing  good  work,  and  Chester  C.  Platt, 
and  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Roebuck  of  Canada.  If  Mr.  Platt  who 
contributed  effectively  himself  does  not  do  credit  and  full  credit  to 
the  American  delegation  you  can  ask  him  for  me  to  strengthen  it. 

I  hope  you  have  a  good  conference  at  Pittsburgh  and  as  I  cannot  be 
with  you  there,  take  my  best  wishes  for  its  success  and  remembrance 
to  all  my  friends  gathered  there. 
Huddersfield,  England.  ASHLEY  MITCHELL. 

HENRY  GEORGE  AGAIN  CORROBORATED 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  institutions  and  customs  of  a  country 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  population. 
The  institutions  and  customs  that  are  now  at  work  in  Russia  mould- 
ing the  character  of  the  future  population  of  the  country  are: — First: 
The  common  ownership  of  all  natural  resources.  Second:  Free  trade 
among  the  members  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Third:  The  general  dif- 
fusion of  education.  Fourth:  The  general  absence  of  Sunday  work. 
Fifth:  The  eight  hour  work  day  in  the  industries.  Sixth:  The 
general  interest  taken  by  the  youth  of  the  country  in  athletics.  The 
last  mentioned  influence  should  have  a  good  effect  on  the  physique 
of  the  people.  There  are  sport  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  sports  are  not  commercialized  as  they  are  in  some  countries.  The 
absence  of  Sunday  work  and  the  eight  hour  day  give  the  workers  time 
to  attend  meetings  and  discussions,  and  should  promote  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  people.  Free  trade  promotes  honesty,  truthful- 
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ness  and  the  harmonious  intercourse  of  the  people  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  years  ago  an  English  writer  said, 
that  the  income  tax  laws  of  Great  Britain  had  made  of  the  British 
people  a  nation  of  liars.  Unfortunately,  Russia  has  both  a  tariff  tax 
and  an  income  tax  law,  but  they  will  be  easier  repealed  in  Russia  than 
elsewhere,  because  the  revenue  derived  from  the  rent  of  the  land  makes 
them  less  necessary. 

In  regard  to  education,  the  present  Russian  Government  is  doing 
more  for  the  education  of  the  people  than  any  other  government  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  done.  Education  is  free,  from  the 
primary  grades  to,  and  including,  the  universities.  Not  only  is  educa- 
tion free,  but  hospital  service,  medical  service,  including  the  service 
of  dentists,  oculists,  etc.,  are  also  free.  The  workers  in  the  industries 
are  given  one  month's  vacation  with  full  pay  each  year,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  railway  workers  and  some  others  are  giving  a  free  pass  on 
any  railway  in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  northern  shores  ol  the  Black 
Sea  there  are  many  sanatariums  and  pleasure  resorts  that  were  once 
the  playgrounds  of  the  Russian  nobility.  The  workers  now  have  access 
to  these  resorts  for  a  limited  time  during  their  vacation.  Old  age 
pensions  and  unemployment  benefits  are  provided  also.  The  indus- 
tries of  Russia  at  the  present  time  are  generally  carried  on  at  a  loss, 
and  the  deficits  are  paid  from  the  rent  of  the  land.  Every  one  living 
in  Russia  has  an  interest  in  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  and  this 
interest  is  of  a  very  substantial  nature,  as  is  shown  by  these  free 
services. 

The  rent  of  the  land  is  assessed  in  a  clumsy  and  inefficient  manner, 
but  this  only  lessens  in  some  degree  the  benefits  of  common  ownership. 

The  Russian  Government  is  at  present  carrying  out  an  ambitious 
programme  of  internal  improvements.  These  improvements  include 
railways,  highways,  river  improvements,  hydro-electric  plants,  metal- 
lurgical works,  city  improvements,  great  irrigation  works  and  many 
others.  These  improvements  are  being  made  without  negotiating 
any  loans  either  foreign  or  domestic. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  common  ownership  of  the  land  seems  to  be, 
that  one  can  travel  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other  without  seeing 
a  single  house  with  a  red  light  in  the  window,  or  be  accosted  by  a  street- 
walker. This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  before  the  Revolution 
Russia  was  notorious  in  this  respect.  The  result  is  seldom  if  ever 
denied,  but  some  attribute  it  to  police  surveillance.  This  cannot  be 
the  reason,  for  in  other  countries  where  police  activities  are  as  rigorous 
as  they  are  here,  this  result  does  not  obtain.  Land  reform  has  opened 
up  new  avenues  of  employment  for  women,  and  the  free  services  men- 
tioned have  greatly  lessened  the  pressing  need  for  a  money  income. 
The  result  might  have  been  and  really  was  predicted.  "  Land  reform 
once  achieved '  all  other  reforms  will  be  made  easier." 

Ambitious  young  women  are  taking  university  courses  in  prcpaia- 
tion  for  careers  in  the  professions.  This  preliminary  education  is  in 
most  cases  possible  only  because  it  is  free,  and  it  is  free  only  because 
it  is  paid  for  from  the  rent  of  the  land.  This  much  can  be  said  with 
certainty:  That  the  extreme  promiscuity,  with  its  attendant  evils, 
that  existed  in  Russia  before  the  Revolution  has  been  greatly  curtailed; 
and  that  the  only  plausible  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  curtail- 
ment is  the  common  ownership  of  the  land. 

Lenin  and  his  coadj  utors  must  have  foreseen  the  results  or  they  would 
not  have  made  land  reform  the  keystone  of  their  political  and  economic 
structure. 

The  lesson  of  Russia  to  the  world  is,  that  the  common  ownership 
of  land  will  have  definite  results,  regardless  of  the  methods  used  to 
obtain  it;  and  that  a  revolution  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  if  it  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

The  contentions  of  Henry  George  established  a  truth  by  deductions 
that  are  a  monument  to  the  triumph  of  human  reason ;  and  these  deduc- 
tions are  now  corroborated  by  inductions,  the  validity  of  which  can- 
not be  successfully  denied. 
Katakstan,  Russia.  W.  A.  WARREN. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONAl 

THE  Baldwin  County  (Alabama)  News  is  full  these  days  <m 
from  Fairhope  by  A.  E.  Schalkenbach,  E.  B.  Gaston,  E.  Y 
and  others. 

THE  7mA  Weekly  and  Ulster  Examiner  reproduced  the  a<fl 
John  J.  Murphy  of  this  city  given  at  the  Edinburgh  ( 
Fifty  Years  of  Single  Tax  Progress. 

O.  E.  TOEPFERT,  of  Cincinnati,  and  L.  V.  La  Taste,  of  Dalli 
with  letters  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

HAROLD  SUDELL  has  a  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  te 
the  tax  burden  may  be  lightened  on  the  home  owner,  and  th 
heads  it  "Constructive  Suggestions  from  a  Contributor  who 
much  thought  to  the  matter." 

I 

THE  Paterson  Press  Guardian  gives  nearly  a  two  column  ill 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city  by  J^l 
Brown,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club. 

HON.  P.  J.  O'REGAN,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  writes  II 
recent  letter:  "  Doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  sifll 
in  placing  all  the  rates  (local  direct  taxes)  in  Wellington  uponfl 
improved  value  at  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers  in  April  1927,  butB 
seen  no  mention  of  the  fact  in  your  publication.  Welling^B 
occupies  23  sq.  miles  of  territory  which  is  about  the  same  area  fl 
hattan  Island,  and  the  rate  revenue  this  year  exceeds  £500,01 
whole  of  which  is  placed  where  it  ought  to  be  without  excmpiii 
graduation.  The  local  taxation  on  the  unimproved  value  of  • 
this  country  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Henry  George's  prinjj 
that  it  is  a  flat  tax  with  no  exemption  and  no  graduation." 

THE  oil  portrait  of  Henry  George  by  Harry  Thurston  See,  e 
of  which  in  colors  can  be  had  of  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  111 
Place,  this  city,  is  one  of  the  finest  portraits  ever  painted  and  • 
ing  likeness  of  the  Prophet.  Mr.  See  knew  Mr.  George  intim 
and  admired  him  greatly.  Besides  the  portrait  of  Henry  GcH 
painted  life-sized  portraits  of  General  Fred  Dent  Grant,  Lord  Ri 
and  General  Francis  V.  Greene,  the  last  of  which  can  be  seenBJ 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory  of  this  city. 

THE  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  Sept.  24th,  contained  a  cc 
story  of  the  Henry  George  Congress.  In  November  the  Monitor 
run  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Single  Tax  continuing  through  four  i 
of  that  admirable  paper. 

ALL  of  the  Pittsburgh  papers  gave  accounts  of  the  Henry  G 
Congress  and  several  printed  the  picture  of  Anna  George  deMi 

E.  J.  HAYES,  well  known  Single  Taxer  of  Australia,  left  S5,0; 
his  will  to  the  cause.  While  living  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  liberal  sup[ 
of  the  Australian  movement. 

POULTNEY  BIGELOW,  of  Malden-on-the-Hudson,  who  has  just  r 
ed  his  74th  birthday  and  celebrated  the  occasion  by  completing  s 
book  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  a  long  time,  wrote  the  r 
George  Foundation  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  address  the 
gress,  "  My  purse  is  light  as  was  that  of  Henry  George.  We  be 
friends  in  1880  and  my  faith  in  him  grows  increasingly  strong." 

AMONG  the  excellent  publicity  secured  by  the  Edinburgh  Confe 
not  the  least  were  full  column  articles  in   The  Scotsman  of  that 
giving  summaries  of  many  of  the  more    important   addresses   a 
Conference. 
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SPEAKING  ff  Ramsay  A  LacDonald  the  New  York  Telegmmt  aays: 
Vhen  at  18,  h-e  made  his  \vay  to  London  he  had  already  joined  those- 
10  thought  the  jvorld  stoott  in  serious  need  of  remodeling.  Ht  had 
id  Henry  George.  He  had'  .heard  of  Robert  Owen.  Later  he-  was. 
read  of  Karl  Marx,  and,  although  he  is  not  a  Marxist  in  the  Morcow 
ise,  his  economy  is  based  upon  the  Socialist  bible." 

GEORGE  LLOYD  is  still  speaking  o\  ~er  the  Radio  Station  W.  P.  C.  H. 
ic  time  has  been  changed  to  Saturdays  at  3  P.  M.  His  subject  iss 
:urrent  Events." 

t- 

PETER  WITT,  .former  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Cleveland 
eaking  at  the  Ht*nry  George  Congress  of  the  outstanding  significance 
the  recent  Britis  V>  Labor  victory,  declared  that  the  land  question 
becoming  the  vital'  issue  in  British  politics.  Mr.  Witt  has  just  re- 
rned  from  a  tour  of  L7'"r°pe  at  which  time  he  studied  the  British  elec- 
H  campaign  at  close  .range.  He  sees  in  the  Labor  Party  victory 
;  only  an  English  Single'  Ta  x  triumph  but  also  a  material  advance- 
;nt  of  the  world-wide  Hen  ry  George  cause. 


GEORGH:  LLOYD  in  a  communication  to  the  TeUgram  of  this  city 
s:  "Norman  Thomas  in  a  recent  speech  said  'We  (Socialists) 
all  not  rest  until  we  recover  for  .society  the  land  values  that  society 
eates.'  That  would  abolish  taxation,  unemployment,  landlordism, 
nd  speculation  and  slums  and  preside  plenty  of  houses  by  forcing 
vacant  land  into  use.  It  is  the  .remedy  for  all  economic  ills  that 
enry  George  advocates  in  his  \wnderful  book  "Progress  and 
>verty. " 

THE  Library  of  Congress  is  in  need  of. LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  July- 
ugust,  1925  and  Nov^Dec.  1925. 

W.  L.  SINTON,  of  San  Francisco,  who   suffered    in  health  a   short 
me  ago  is  recovering  his  strength.     He  infonts  Mr.  Bolton  Hall  that 
is  contemplating  the  publication  of  his  letter.3- 

IT  was  good  to  see  Frederic  C.  Leubuschw  at  the  Pittsburgh  Co»- 
rence.  He  did  not  attend  the  Edinburgh  International  Conference 
wing  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  Aurelia  Lange  Leubuscher,  on  AprM 
1  of  this  year,  a  bereavement  of  our  old  friend  vhich  we  failed  tea 
ironicle.  Mrs.  Leubuscher  had  accompanied  Fred  totbe  Copenhagen: 
onference,  and  when  called  on  for  a  speech  explainer!  that  she  was 
ot  a  speech  maker,  but  said  very  happily  that  she  was  "a  .Single  Taxer- 
y  marriage  and  later  a  Single  Taxer  by  conviction."  Mrs.  Leu- 
uscher  was  buried  in  Woodlawn,  and  the  services  were  attended  by" 

great  number  of  friends  associated  with  her  husband  in  wort-  for  tha 


AN  old  copy  of  the  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser  of 
August  20,   1773,  has  been  resurrected   containing  an  advertisement 
which  George  Washington  offers  for  sale  some  20,000  acres  of  land 
n  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River. 

THE  Newark  Evening  News  of  recent  date  contains  a  communica- 

on    from   Frederic   C.  Leubuscher  in  regard  to  the  investigation  by 

jovernor  Roosevelt  of  the  purchase  of  land  in  Westchester  County 

or  public  purposes,  on  which  the  News  had  commented  editorially, 

Ir.  L.  seizes  upon  the  editorial  to  point  a  moral. 

J.  R.  HERMANN,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  going  ahead  to  secure 
igners  to  the  petition  for  the  Single  Tax  measure  in  that  state.  He  is 
laving  a  real  success  in  arousing  labor  organizations  to  the  necessity 


of  the  measure.  Signatures  to  the  petition  now  number  abonut  four 
thousand;  twelve  thousand  are  needed.  Help  and  literature  are  jieeded 
at  271  Market  Street,  Portland. 

MR.  JOHN  C.  ROSE,  who  is  booking  speaking  dates  for  Willilam  N. 
McNair,  can  be  addressed  at  1112  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Our 
friends  can  do  the  cause  a  service  by  cooperating  with  him. 

THE  Examiner,  of  Launceston,  Tasmania,  published  a  column  edi- 
torial advocating  the  untaxing  of  improvements  and  transfering  the 
burden  of  local  revenue  to  land  values. 

THE  Keighley  News,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  contains  a  good  report 
o£  the  address  of  Rev.  Herbert  Bigelow  in  Temperance  Hall,  Keighley, 
at  -which  meeting  Ashley  Mitchell  presided. 

LAURIE  J.  QUINBY,  now  of  Los  Angeles,  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Hon.  Edward  Polak: 

"  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  great  appreciation  of  the  report  of  the 
Hussey  Essay  Contest  in  your  schools.  I  thank  you  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  you  for  this  fine  work.  I  can  realize  nothing  in  the  form 
of  propaganda  for  our  great  ceuise  that  can  match  the  value  of  such 
work  as  this,  for  it  reaches,  as.  no  other  method  will,  the  developing 
minds  of  youth.  It  gets  them  (started  right  in  their  economic  think- 
ing." 

AT  the  plate  of  each  diner  at  the  banquet  in  Pittsburgh  was  found 
a  beautifully  printed  card  with  a  four  stanza  poem  from  J.  H.  Hensen, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  "  Dedicated  to  the  Golden  Anniversary 
of  'Progress  and  Poverty'". 

THE  names  of  the  singers  at  the  Pittsburgh  banquet  were  Mrs.  Vera 
Kaighan  Nirella,  William  Zoffer  .and  Frank  Dursi.  Danny  Nirella's 
orchestra  is  popular  in  Pittsburgti. 

MESSAGES  conveying  greetings  and  regrets  were  received  at  the 
Henry  George  Congress  from  Hon.  C.  C.  Dill,  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Hon.  John  J.  Lentz,  Hon.  James  H.  Gray,  Jakob  C.  Lange,  of  Copen- 
hagen, M.  Warriner,  of  London,  J.  O'Donnell  Derrick,  of  Glasgow,  A.  W. 
Madsen,  of  London;  John  Paul  of  London;  Prof.  John  Dewey,  Norman 
Thomas,  Poultney  Bigelov,  John  Z.  White,  Lawson  Purdy,  Charles  H. 
Ingersoll,  Andrew  P.  Canning,  L.  V.  LaTaste,  Charles  J.  Ogle,  Henry 
Ware  Allen,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Mrs.  Mary  Fels,  E.  B.  Gaston,  C.  R. 
Colbron,  Vernon  J.  Rose,  E.  B.  Swinney,  Frederick  J.  Libby,  Dr.  S.  Solis 
Cohen,  John  M.  Moore,  Hamlin  Garland,  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Frederick 
F.  Ingram,  George  J.  Shaffer,  Chester  C.  Platt,  J.  R.  Hermann,  George 
H.  Duncan,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dfllard,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Orville  Wright,  Oliver 
T.  Erickson,  James  C.  Fuller,  John  Emery  McLean,  James  H.  McGill, 
Henry  B.  Tawresey,  Thomas  Colegate,  W.  H.  Maguire,  Edward  White, 
W.  S.  Wright  and  Erwin  Kauffmann. 

GEORGE  A.  BRIGGS,  of  Los  Angeles,  writing  to  Bolton  Hall  says: 
"  I  wonder  if  you  know  about  the  big  work  Prof.  Roman  is  doing 
here.  He  has  half  a  dozen  forums,  the  biggest  of  which  has  a  weekly 
attendance  of  some  five  hundred.  It  is  called  the  Parliament  of  Man. 
Swinney  is  its  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Last  week  Harry  Gun- 
nison  Brown  was  here  for  two  bully  talks.  In  introducing  Brown, 
and  in  trying  to  show  the  confusion  of  thought  extant  as  to  the  term 
"rent,"  Roman  said: 

An  ill-tempered  man  named  Percentum 

Who  gnashed  his  false  teeth  till  he  bent  'em, 

Refused  any  share 

In  the  cost  of  repair; 

Said  he,  'I   don't  own  'em,  I  rent  'em.'" 
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11  Let  Me  Take  Mine  Ease  in  Mine  Inn' 

"THE  GABLES" 

Winter  Home  for  Tourists  and  Travelers 
AT  FAIRHOPE,  ALABAMA 

On  Beautiful  Mobile  Bay 

(THIRTY  YEARS  A  SINGLE  TAX  COLONY) 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Sunny  Southern  Riviera 

Here  are  Opportunities  for  Outdoor  Sports  of  all  kinds: 
HIKING  SAILING 

GOLFING  FISHING 

TENNIS  BATHING 

ROQUE  HUNTING 

MOTORING 

Fishing  Parties  Personally  Conducted  to  Adjacent  Waters 

Abounding  in 
King  Mackerel  Bonito 

Spanish  Mackerel  Cavally 

Red  Fish  Tarpon 

Speckled  Trout  Dolphin 


Points  of  Historical  Interest, 

Battlefields  of  Spanish,  Indian 

and  Civil  Wars  are  Accessible  by 

Motor  and  Boat 

The  Gables  is  the  Tourist  Headquarters, 

Where  the  Evenings  May  be  Enjoyably 

Spent  in 

SINGING  -  DANCING  -  GAMES 


For  the  More  Serious  Minded  there  are: 
Readings,  Lectures  on  Social 
Economic  Scientific  Subjects 


The  Cuisine  Is  Excellent  and 

Meets  All  Dietetic  Requirements 


TERMS  REASONABLE 
Reservations  Should  Be  Made  in  Advance 


LEAFLETS    DESCRIPTIVE    OF    FAIRHOPE    WILL    BE 
MAILED    ON    REQUEST 

ADDRESS 

"THE  GABLES"  Fairhope,  Alabama 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition  of 

PROGRESS  and  POVERTY 

Henry  George's  masterpiece,  unabridged,  entirely 
reset  in  large  type,  carefully  proof  read  and  revised 
and  printed  from  new  plates,  with  a  half-tone  por- 
trait of  the  author. 

This  edition  retains  the  Author's  Preface  to  tr 
Fourth    Edition   summarizing   his   argument,    anc 
the  story  by  Henry  George,  Jr.,  of  how  the  bool 
came  to  be  written. 

Handsomely    bound    in    blue    cloth. 


ONE  DOLLAR  POSTPAID 


LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
150  Nassau  Street  New  York  Citj 

Portrait  of  Henry  George 
in  Colors 

A  beautiful  color  plate  of  Henry  George,  suitable   | 
for  framing,  11x14,  with  border,  will  be  forwarded  -1 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  by 
the  Schalkenbach    Foundation   on   receipt  of  One    j 
Dollar. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  oil  portrait  painted  in  1897 
by  Harry  Thurston  See,  who  knew  Mr.  George 
intimately,  and  many  of  whose  portrait  paintings 
hang  in  the  homes  of  residents  of  New  York  City.  • 

No  follower  of  Henry  George  should  be  without 
this  speaking  likeness  of  the  great  leader,  in  the  ex- 
act coloring  of  the  original.  It  has  been  declared 
by  those  who  know  Mr.  George  to  be  the  most 
faithful  and  attractive  likeness  of  him  that  exists. 

Address 

THE  ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATI01 

11   Park  Place  New  York  City 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


''"Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-»•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
'i.om  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

\    SUBSCRIBER  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 

*•  School  Times  for  October,  published  in  Nashville, 
enn.,  which  contains  a  thoughtful  article  by  G.  B.  Win  ton, 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Problem."  It  is  a  call  to  the 
mrch  to  consider  the  economic  and  social  condition  of 
ic  people  and  the  problems  underlying  it.  The  writer 

Us  us  that  the  insistence  of  Jesus  and  the  Prophets  is 
lat  religion  is  a  manner  of  life,  not  a  mere  belief,  not 
mply  a  ritual  of  worship.  Dr.  Winton  says:  "The 
/idence  is  multiplying,  and  it  is  not  far  to  seek,  that  in 
ur  industrial  life,  there  is  much  that  is  not  only  non-Chris- 
an  but  anti-Christian."  He  also  says:  "As  for  our 

ligion  it  is  undoubtedly  on  trial." 

T  is  true  that  Dr.  Winton  has  nothing  in  the  way  of 
remedies  to  offer  for  the  evils  he  indicates.  We  may 
y  that  this  is  not  his  purpose.  He  is  only  calling  atten- 
on  to  the  apathy  of  the  church  to  the  social  misery  and 
ffering  around  us.  He  is  trying  to  arouse  the  church 
om  its  lethargy.  He  sees  quite  clearly  that  much  human 
ffering,  poverty,  low  wages  and  unemployment,  spring 
om  disobedience  to  God's  laws.  His  indictment  of  the 
urch  is  that  it  has  failed  in  its  duty,  is  not  combatting 
ese  evils,  is  not  preaching  the  kind  of  Christianity  in- 
nded  to  correct  them. 

"~\R.  Winton's  article  is  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of 
r-S  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  unrest  among  modern  church- 
nen,  clergy  and  laity.  They  are  asking  themselves  if 
•eligion  is  something  which  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
icreafter  and  ignores  the  living  realities;  if  human  relation 
vith  the  infinite  is  not  destroyed  by  conditions  which  in- 
terrupting the  physicial  and  moral  growth,  stifle  also  the 
spiritual;  whether  it  is  possible  to  worship  God  and  His 
justice,  and  remain  indifferent  to  a  civilization  which  de- 
forms and  brutalizes.  And,  more  and  more,  sincerely  devout 
men  are  asking  inconvenient  questions. 

'  INHERE  is  abundant  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for  the 
•*•  challenge  to  the  Church — for  it  is  scarcely  less — that 
Dr.  Winton  is  voicing.  For  religion  must  concern  itself 
with  conduct  as  well  as  faith,  with  social  conduct  as  well 
as  behavior  in  the  home  or  behind  the  counter.  If  any- 


where, because  of  the  failure  to  do  our  duty  as  professing 
Christians,  the  humblest  suffer,  shall  we  escape  respon- 
sibility? If  economic  institutions  rob  the  new-born  child 
of  its  birthright;  if  somewhere  men  and  women  suffer  and 
pine  because  of  our  laws,  are  we  Christians  indeed  if  we 
do  not  ask  ourselves  how  these  conditions  can  be  removed? 


IT  is  not  solely  that  men  and  women  sunk  in  poverty 
cannot  practise  the  Christian  virtues  in  conditions  with 
which  we  surround  them.  The  more  fortunate  are  also 
sharers  in  the  wrong  they  help  to  perpetuate.  Sympathy 
dies,  and  the  Church  becomes  merely  doctrinal  and^cere- 
monious,  cold  and  formal.  Christianity  is  not  meant  to 
be  so;  it  is  a  warm  and  throbbing  faith.  It  is  not  a  quies- 
cent taith;  it  calls  for  action  in  right  doing;  it  challenges 
the  conscience  of  men;  the  churches  may  try  to  keep  silent 
but  they  dare  not,  for  to  keep  silent  spells  destruction. 
The  law  of  Christ  cannot  be  invoked  for  the  life  after  death 
and  denied  in  the  life  we  live  on  earth.  And  if  there  is 
economic  and  social  maladjustment,  institutional  per- 
versions of  the  moral  law  by  which  men  suffer,  it  is  Christ's 
concern,  and  therefore  the  concern  of  all  churches  built  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

HON.  PETER  WITT  in  his  interesting  talk  at  the  late 
Henry  George  Congress  in  Pittsburgh  said,  "The 
English  were  different  from  us— they  had  elections  only 
when  they  needed  them."  There  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  this.  With  us  elections  are  a  kind  of  habit.  People 
complain  of  the  troubles  elections  cause  them,  the  interrup- 
tions to  business,  and  the  cost  they  entail.  And  they  go 
about  the  matter  in  a  sort  of  semi-somnambulistic  state. 
Outside  the  circles  of  politicians  and  their  immediate 
friends  and  relations,  they  exhibit  a  merely  listless  in- 
terest. Baseball  is  much  more  of  a  social  excitant  than 
all  these  successively  recurring  elections. 

HOW  can  we  make  our  elections  interesting,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  if  our  institutions  are  to  survive. 
Otherwise  more  and  more  of  our  voters  will  abstain  from 
participation — will  neglect  to  register  and  thus  fail  to 
declare  their  preference  for  candidates  and  such  principles 
and  policies  as  are  visible,  if  visible  at  all,  under  strong 
magnifying  glasses. 
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A  SELF-REVEALING  picture  is  the  recent  work  of 
the  Countess  of  Warwick,  "Life's  Ebb  and  Flow." 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  high  ideals  from  the 
time  she  met  Robert  Blatchford  and  was  converted  to 
socialism.  In  the  interests  of  that  movement  this  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time  subjected  herself  to  the  bitter 
condemnation  of  her  class.  All  honor  to  her! 

BUT  cui  bono?  The  socialism  that  goes  no  further 
than  British  socialism  has  yet  gone,  that  does  not 
propose  to  cure  conditions  by  fundamental  remedies  can, 
we  imagine,  bring  small  comfort  to  Lady  Warwick.  For 
it  must  be  clear  to  her  that  socialistic  politicians  have 
not  removed  those  evils  which  aroused  her  generous  spirit 
and  induced  her  to  brave  so  much. 

"A  sense  of  earnest  will 

To  help  the  lowly  living," 

whether  by  charity  or  socialistic  make-shifts,  is  not 
enough.  We  wonder  if  she  realizes  the  terrible  truth,  for 
terrible  it  must  seem  to  many,  that  to  permanently  help 
the  poor  the  Lady  Warwicks  and  the  Lady  Astors,  must 
cease  to  be,  with  all  their  titles  and  rent  rolls  and  great 
estates. 

\\  JE  say  Socialism  "as  far  as  it  has  gone."  We  are 
*  •  referring  to  the  party  which  in  England  calls  itself 
"Labor"  and  which  is  called  by  others,  and  especially 
its  enemies,  "Socialist."  And  included  in  this  are  other 
parties  which  in  continental  Europe  use  the  same  designa- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  an 
illuminating  article  in  the  New  York  World  of  Nov.  9  by 
Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  in  which  he  says: 

"Socialist"  is  the  most  misused  term  in  Europe.  If 
American  readers  were  to  translate  "Socialist"  to  "radical" 
every  time  it  appears  in  the  news  they  would  come  nearer 
to  getting  a  correct  meaning  of  current  political  develop- 
ments on  the  Continent.  Even  then  they  would  often 
be  exaggerating,  as  the  so-called  Socialists  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  are  about  as  radical  as  insurgent  Repub- 
licans in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  countries  parties  call- 
ing themselves  "National  Socialists"  are  not  radical  at  all. 


the  so-called  Radical  Socialists  of  France  are 
mostly  liberals,  this  correspondent  points  out,  and  he 
indicates  a  more  important  development  —  that  the  only 
political  groups  who  cling  to  the  Marxian  formulas  are 
the  communists,  and  even  the  communists  are  moderating 
their  demands.  In  Germany  and  France  these  moderates 
have  been  expelled  from  the  party  and  the  tendency  will 
be  for  these  groups  now  on  the  outside  to  amalgamate  with 
the  Socialists  and  thus  help  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
those  who  voting  as  Socialists  are  to  be  more  properly 
designated  as  "Liberals." 

TJTENRY  GEORGE  men  are  neither  Socialists  nor 
-*•  -*-  Anarchists.  That  we  are  too  much  governed  in  our 
economic  relations  they  will  without  argument  admit. 


But  that  there  are  a  number  of  purely  governmental  func- 
tions  not    yet  taken  over  by  government,  they    will  as 
readily  concede.     To  that  extent  we  are  socialists,  ;i 
be  so  accused.     Yet  our  philosophy  remains  the  phi! 
of  individualism;  and  such  socialism  as  we  would  w 
is  for  the  preservation  of  this  same  philosophy  of  indivii 
ualism. 

NOR   in   view  of  the  rapidly  developing  evolution  a 
so-called  Socialism  in  which   the  Marxian  formula 
are  rapidly  disappearing  need  we  hesitate  to  woi! 
the   New  Socialists.     Granted   that   many  of  the    thing! 
they  propose  to  do  will  prove  ineffectual ;  grants 
that  when  the  whole  economic  rent  of  land  is  takei: 
of   their   problems   will   be   automatically   solved- 
trust  and  believe  and  as  indeed  we  are  prepared  to  demon 
strate — we  can  afford  to  let  them  work  out  these  reform 
to  the  end  if  they  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  pi 
that  the  economic  rent  of  land  is  the  first,  or  if  you  j /lease 
the  main  thing  to  be  socialized. 

A  POLITICAL  partnership  of  the  sort  we  are  hiiitin 
•**  at  may  or  may  not  be  feasible  at  this  time.  Th 
Socialists — term  as  capable  of  various  definitions  as  th 
word  Christian — are  many;  Henry  George  men  are  no 
so  many,  though  more  than  some  of  our  sharp  willed  col 
umnists  seem  to  think.  They  are  at  least  clear  a; 
able  thinkers;  their  convictions  make  them  so,  and  the 
are  wonder-working  proselyters  among  groups  whos 
beliefs  are  undergoing  transformation.  In  view  of  sue 
a  political  partnership  what  can  we  concede  withoi' 
promising  our  own  principles? 

JT  seems  a  small  matter  to  let  them  have  their  stat 
•*•  housing  and  old-age  pension  programme.  Socialist 
may  be  made  to  see  that  these  pensions  can  be  ; 
out  of  land  values.  As  for  their  state  housing  proposal 
if  we  are  right  in  contending  that  these  would  prove  er 
tirely  unnecessary  as  more  and  more  of  the  land  rent  earn 
into  the  treasury  and  more  and  more  land  into  use,  01 
attitude  could  be  that  of  "watchful  waiting"  withoi 
unnecessary  opposition  or  antagonism.  If  the  ne 
socialism  will  rally  to  the  principle  of  taking  the  entii 
rent  of  land  its  adherents  will  have  their  hands  full  in  pread 
ing  it  and  much  of  the  older  socialistic  proposals  will  drc 
away,  even  as  the  Marxian  dogmas  are  gradually  unde 
going  slow  disintergration. 

TN  the  New  York  World,  of  November  10,  Norman  Thorn;. 
•*•  reiterates  the  platform  on  which  he  made  his  remari 
able  and  inspiring  run  in  the  recent  mayoralty  campaig. 
"Honest  and  expert  assessment  based  on  the  princip 
that  land  values  belong  to  the  community  which  creat* 
them."  He  says  again,  in  his  article  in  the  World: 
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'he   Socialist    Party  will  not,  however,  go  along  with 
group  that  avoids  or  hedges  on  the  core  of  New  York's 
able — landlordism.     The  people  must  get  the  benefit 
he  land  values  which  they  create. 

I  7E  are  not  deciding  anything  for  the  future  policy 
*    of  the  Single  Tax  movement.     We  would  not  do 

even  if  it  were  in  our  power.     We  are  merely  throwing 

for  discussion  and  debate  what  our  policy  should  be 
he  Socialist  party  now  takes  advanced  ground  on  the 
i  question.  If  the  party  does  this,  there  is  no  danger 
t  this  question  will  not  soon  become  the  crucial  issue 
far  as  the  party  is  concerned  and  the  great  national 
>ate  on  the  question  will  be  opened.  Whether  the 
gers  outweigh  the  possible  gains,  whether  we  can  afford 

charge  that  we  have  become  socialists,  whether  in- 
id  of  presenting  this  great  principle  of  ours  the  new 
ty  might  shift  its  emphasis  to  what  we  regard  as  minor 
munendations,  are  all  to  be  considered.  Certainly 

Henry  George  men  of  the  Argentine  now  find  that  the 
ialists  of  that  country  are  helping  to  carry  forward 

principles,  and  our  friends  there  do  not  find  themselves 
merged.  It  is  true  of  course  that  what  has  happened 
the  Argentine  might  not  happen  here,  and  all  these 
igs  are  to  be  considered.  It  is  a  question  of  great  in- 
:st  and  correspondence  is  invited  from  the  readers  of 
MD  AND  FREEDOM. 

TR.  THOMAS  has  expressed  indifference  as  to  what 
•*•  the  new  party  may  call  itself.  He  is  not  enamoured 
icr  with  the  name  Socialist  or  Labor.  To  the  average 
n  the  name  Labor  would  seem  to  connote  a  Labor 
ion  party,  and  many  forward  looking  men  and  women 
uld  hesitate  to  belong  to  a  party  in  which  Matthew 
)11  was  a  dominating  figure.  Socialist  is  preferable 
that.  We  beg  to  suggest  as  a  name  for  the  New  move- 
nt,  The  People's  Party.  Whatever  prejudice  may  at 
6  time  have  been  excited  by  that  name  has  passed  away, 
ce  much  ol  the  legislation  recommended  has  been  en- 
ed  and  the  People's  Party  has  long  ceased  to  exist, 
til  some  better  name  has  been  suggested  this  one  might 

II  be  considered. 

The  Fundamental  Reform 

)RACTICALLY,  then  the  greatest,  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  all  reforms,  the  reform  which  will  make  all  other 
orms  easier,  and  without  which  no  other  reform  will 
iil,  is  to  be  reached  by  concentrating  all  taxation  into 
ax  upon  the  value  of  land,  and  making  that  heavy  enough 
take  as  near  as  may  be  the  whole  ground-rent  for  com- 
>n  purposes. 

—HENRY  GEORGE  ("Social  Problems"). 

TDOVERTY!  thou  half  sister  of  death,  thou  cousin- 
•*•  germane  of  hell;  where  shall  I  find  force  of  execra- 
n  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  thy  demerits." — BURNS. 


Profits  and  the  "Vice" 

of  Saving 

PART  II. 

ON  the  theoretical  foundation  established  in  my  first 
article,  I  will  now  build  up  a  practical  structure  to 
indicate  the  present  effect  of  monopoly  profits  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  income  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  principal  monopoly  is  that  of  land  values,  with  lesser 
ones  based  on  patents  or  a  protective  tariff  and  in  recent 
years,  on  labor  unionism. 

Land,  or  natural  resources,  may  be  divided  into  five 
different  classes:  viz,  agricultural,  forest,  townsite,  mineral 
and  public-utility  franchise. 

The  large  unearned  fortunes  from  agricultural  land 
accrued  at  first  chiefly  to  the  recipients  of  large  territorial 
grants  from  the  English,  Dutch,  French  or  Spanish  govern- 
ments, in  colonial  days.  After  the  Revolution  some  of 
the  unoccupied  land  was  sold  during  the  early  XIX  cen- 
tury to  speculators  for  a  song,  with  the  idea  of  promoting 
a  rapid  colonization  of  the  west,  and  many  of  these  gentry 
thus  became  rich  by  the  later  increase  in  value  of  their 
holdings  as  settlers  began  to  need  them.  During  the  same 
period  many  land  bonuses  were  given  to  canal  companies 
and  this  plan  was  greatly  extended  later  for  the  benefit 
of  railway  promoters,  until  it  culminated  in  the  case  of 
the  Pacific  lines  in  the  bestowal  of  empires  of  territory 
which  later  formed  the  bulk  of  such  great  fortunes  as  those 
of  the  Stanford  and  Huntington  families.  Since  1900 
many  smaller  unearned  fortunes  have  also  accrued  to  the 
owners  of  the  richer  agricultural  lands,  such  as  those  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  system,  by  the  great  rise  in  land  value 
since  that  date  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  accessible  arable 
public  land  in  the  face  of  a  constantly  increasing  popula- 
tion and  consequent  demand  for  agricultural  produce. 

Many  unearned  fortunes  have  also  sprung  from  the 
ownership  of  land  covered  by  wild  forests  which,  unlike 
the  cultivated  forests  of  Europe,  are  due  solely  to  nature. 

While  75%  of  the  nation's  forests  were  publicly  owned 
in  1870,  by  1910  about  80%  had  become  private  property. 
The  three  chief  methods  of  despoilment  were:  1,  enormous 
land  grants  by  the  Federation  to  promoters  of  canals, 
cart-roads  and  railways;  2,  direct  sales  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities by  the  Federation,  under  land-settlement  laws,  at 
$1.25  the  acre;  and  3,  direct  sales  in  160-acre  tracts  by  the 
Federation,  under  the  "Timber  and  Stone  Act,"  at  $2.50 
an  acre.  Under  the  last  method  forests  commercially 
worth  240  millions  at  the  date  of  sale  were  ceded  by  the 
Federation  to  speculators'  dummy  "settlers"  for  30  mil- 
lions or  one  eighth  of  their  value.  At  present  an  oppressive 
timberland  monopoly  exists  as  1,802  owners  recently  owned 
88,580,000  acres — an  average  of  77  sq.  miles  apiece — while 
the  three  largest  owners,  the  Southern  Pacific  railway, 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  and  the  Weyerhauser  Lumber 
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Co.  own  nearly  25%  of  the  standing  timber  of  a  billion 
bd.  feet  on  the  Northwest  coast. 

The  natural  result  of  this  growing  timberland  monopoly 
began  to  exhibit  itself,  after  1890,  in  higher  prices  for  lumber 
and  land.  In  less  than  20  years,  the  stumpage  value  of 
standing  timber  had  advanced,  from  10  to  50  cents  up  to 
$2.00  to  $5.00  per  M.,  an  increase  of  several  thousand  per 
cent.;  proportionate  rises  in  the  value  of  timberlands 
changed  many  impecunious  speculators  into  millionaires. 
The  market  value  of  all  private  standing  timber  was 
estimated  in  1911  as  $6,000,000,000,  which  means  a  vast 
burden  of  monopoly  profit  to  be  levied  in  the  future 
on  lumber  consumers  because  of  foolish  property  laws. 

While  the  land  values  in  agriculture,  wild  forests  and 
mineral  deposits  are  due  largely  to  nature,  those  of  town- 
sites  proceed  solely  by  their  location  with  reference  to 
human  activities.  Surround  a  city  lot  with  a  high  wall 
so  that  its  occupier  would  forever  be  isolated  from  all  the 
city's  people,  and  their  facilities  for  trade,  education  and 
pleasure  and  the  lot  would  be  rendered  valueless.  Move 
a  city's  population  to  a  permanent  new  site  and  the  old 
site  becomes  worthless  except  for  agriculture;  but  destroy 
a  city's  buildings  without  moving  its  people  and  the  old 
site  retains  its  value.  This  was  demonstrated  after  the 
great  fires  in  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore,  in  which  the 
owners  of  buildings  lost  millions,  but  the  owners  of  land 
lost  nothing  since  the  old  population  had  the  same  need 
for  sites  as  before.  In  other  words,  the  great  advantage 
of  the  concentration  of  population  in  cities  from  the  stand- 
point of  wealth  production,  by  means  of  the  division  of 
labor,  reflects  itself  solely  in  the  increase  of  the  monopoly 
profits  of  the  owners  of  townsites,  or  of  urban  rents. 

The  capitalization  of  urban  rent  is  responsible  for  many 
great  fortunes  and  nowhere  do  such  rents  increase  faster 
than  in  certain  American  cities.  Thus  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  was  bought  from  the  Indians  in  1646 
for  $24.00,  but  in  1926  the  private  land  alone  was  assessed 
at  about  $6,000,000,000  while  all  private  buildings  weie 
worth  $4,800,000,000.  In  brief  the  construction  work 
done  since  the  city's  founding  brought  its  owners  in  1926 
only  80%  of  the  annual  income  that  was  received  by  the 
townsite  monopolists  whose  gains  had  averaged  an  annual 
increase  during  280  years  of  $870,000  for  each  dollar  paid 
the  Indians,  or  at  the  rate  of  87,000,000%. 

The  profits  of  American  mineral  landlords  have  also 
borne  no  relation  to  their  oiiginal  investment  of  capital 
and  labor,  in  many  instances.  For  example  in  Butte, 
Montana,  the  whole  metallic  output  has  been  taken  from 
some  30,000  acres  of  ground  acquired  from  the  nation  for 
$5.  an  acre.  After  producing  more  than  two  billions  of 
metals  since  1880,  the  camp  still  contains  much  good  ore. 
The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dividends  received  by  the 
mine  owners  of  this  treasure  house  represented  often  an 
enormous  profit  on  their  real  investment,  since  the  present 
equipment  for  deep  mining  was  usually  bought  from  earn- 
ings and  not  from  fresh  capital  subscriptions. 


Another  remarkable  example  of  the  genius  of  indus 
parasites,  at  the  expense  of  the  national  heritage,  is 
Mesabi  district  in  northern  Minnesota  which,  40  years 
was  a  primeval  forest,  valued  for  its  lumber  at  $1.  an  < 
In  1890  rich  iron  deposits  were  discovered  and  subseqi 
exploration  has  shown  that  these  are  numerous,  very  \i 
shallow  and  cheaply  mined.  In  most  cases  the  landl 
do  no  mining  work  at  all ;  the  mining  operators  lease  groi 
find  the  oiebodies  with  diamond  drills  and  then  pa 
royalty  of  25  to  100  cents  a  ton  for  all  the  ore  they  exti 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  40  acre  tract  to  produce  4,000 
tons  of  ore  on  which  the  landlord  collects  a  royalt 
$1,000,000,  or  25,000  times  the  original  land  cost  of  : 
representing  an  increase  of  2,500,000%.  Of  the  profu 
watered  capital  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  amoun 
to  nearly  \Y2  billions,  C.  M.  Schwab  testified  in  1901 
700  millions  stood  for  the  value  of  iron-ore  proper 
Of  these  "properties"  the  bulk  were  then  undevelc 
mineral  lands  on  the  Mesabi  range. 

The  public-utility  franchise  is  a  form  of  land  mono] 
which  requires  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  its  c 
tion.  It  is  used  for  various  means  of  transport  for  fre 
and  passengers,  like  railways,  and  surface  or  undergro 
ways  for  such  fluids  as  water,  oil,  gas  or  electricity.  C 
paring  public  utilities  with  the  Trinitarian  diagram 
we  find  that  the  wealth  produced  is  the  transportat 
service  or  the  fluid  delivered;  and  that  of  the  3  fac 
of  production,  the  capital  is  repiesented  by  the  cost 
construction  and  equipment,  the  labor  by  the  fora 
operatives,  and  the  land  by  the  right  of  way  occupied 
the  rails,  pipes  or  wires  of  the  enterprise. 

Nowhere  have  the  evils  of  unregulated  public  utili 
been  more  evident  than  in  the  American  railways.  '\ 
bonuses  of  public  land  and  money  were  often  grantee 
their  promoters  for  little  or  no  service  to  society  and  m 
huge  individual  fortunes  were  thus  obtained.  A  s; 
tacular  example  of  the  profits  to  be  gained  by  the  con 
tion  of  legislators  was  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  : 
way  whose  franchise  grabbers  got  back,  within  27  ye 
1,000  for  every  $1  of  their  original  capital — an  am 
increase  of  3,700% — while  the  profits  of  the  concessiona 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pa< 
and  Santa  Fe  railways  were  almost  as  great. 

Various  illegal  monopolies  have  gained  their  orig 
economic  power  by  alliance  with  or  control  of  some  pu 
utility.  Such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  which 
first  owned  little  petroleum  land  but  dominated  the  i| 
ways  and  later  the  pipelines  which  transported  its  prod 
also  the  Beef  Trust  which  gained  its  advantage  ove 
petitors  by  controlling  the  refrigerating  car  lines. 

While  patent  monopolies   are   theoretically  more  de| 
sible  than  those  based  on  land  ownership  as,  unlike 
latter,  they  are  of  short  duration  and  designed  to  bet 
society  by  stimulating  invention,  they  have  neverthe 
been  much  abused  and  have  consequently  yielded  nume: 
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arned  fortunes.  Among  examples  of  the  latter  were 
patents  for  telephones,  electric  equipment  and  shoe- 
cing  machinery.  While  such  abuses  can  be  remedied 
radical  changes  in  the  principles  of  existing  patent  law, 
latter  is  responsible  at  present  for  many  und'eserved 
>mes  derived  from  monopoly  profits, 
inally,  I  will  mention,  as  an  encourager  of  private 
italist  monopolies,  the  protective  tariff.  It  is  a  lesser 
icr  than  a  major  factor  in  monopoly  creation,  as  has 
demonstrated  by  Henry  George,  but  it  has  helped 
ather  a  multitude  of  unearned  fortunes  and  is  responsible 
>art,  for  the  diversion  of  much  wealth  in  the  form  of 
lopoly  profits.  These  arise  wherever  domestic  pro- 
ers  have  been  able  to  combine,  so  as  to  set  the  price 
the  home  market  at  the  foreign  price  (plus  the  duty 
freight)  without  reference  to  their  own  cost  of  pro- 
tion. 

distinct  type  of  monopoly,  which  has  become  especially 
ortant  in  the  U.  S.  since  the  World  War,  is  that  of 
>or.  Originally  imported  from  England,  the  modern 
le  or  labor  union  was  needed  in  its  homeland  as  a  means 
ceeping  in  check  the  unscrupulous  greed  of  factory 
icrs  who  were  able,  on  the  rise  of  steampower  at  the 
inning  of  the  XIX  century,  to  grind  their  operatives 
ow  the  level  of  subsistence.  Owing  to  plenty  of  free 
ns  for  discontented  laborers  in  the  U.  S.,  until  the  last 
rter  of  the  same  century,  these  unions  did  not  cut  much 
re  here  till  this  outlet  began  to  be  restricted,  about 
•ears  ago,  and  is  now  little  larger  than  in  England  where 
ctically  all  productive  land  has  been  monopolized  by  a 
all  class  of  "gentry"  since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Under 
ewd  and  selfish  leaders,  like  Samuel  Gompers,  American 
ons  found  themselves  in  a  position  by  1915  to  force 
employing  class  to  divide  with  them  the  enormous 
its  gained  in  munition  making  for  war-torn  Europe, 
tected  by  the  Clayton  Act  from  former  legal  obstacles 
such  manoeuvers,  the  unions  now  began  as  grasping 
olicy  as  their  capitalist  counterparts;  and  indeed  often 
ibined  with  them  to  rob  the  consumer  (as,  for  example, 
the  building  trades  and  the  tariff-protected  factories) 
:he  government,  when  it  took  over  the  steam  railways 

shipyards. 

'he  surplus  wages,  secured  to  workmen  by  such  union 
nopolists,  should  also  be  classed  as  "monopoly  profits" 
ether  taken  from  economic  rent,  from  taxation  or  from 
higher  price  at  which  the  commodities  of  competitive 
ustries  have  to  be  sold  in  order  to  cover  this  increased 
or  cost.     Morally  any  surplus  of  wages  gained  by  labor 
nopoly,  beyond  the  competitive  market  rate,  is  as  much 
eft  from  productive  society  as  its  capitalistic  equivalent, 
rom  these  theoretical  principles  and  practical  examples, 
lay  now  develop  my  general  conclusion:     The  surplus 
Ith  output  of  modern  society,  beyond  paying  competitive 
rest   and   wages,    is   absorbed   as   monopoly-profit.     For 
bus  reasons,  which  need  not  be  explained  here,  this 


profit  is  largely  concentrated  in  a  few  hands;  those  of  the 
millionaires,  the  high  priests  of  Mammon,  who  control 
all  Big  Business  and  politics.  Their  incomes  are  so  vast 
that,  after  providing  princely  livings  for  their  families, 
a  huge  annual  sum  remains  of  which  they  can  dispose  in 
five  ways;  the  first  that  of  luxury,  selfish  where  not  wicked; 
the  second  that  of  charity,  often  beneficial,  if  wisely  used, 
but  inadequate  to  drain  the  greatest  of  their  wealth 
reservoirs  and,  at  its  best,  no  substitute  for  justice;  the 
third  that  of  investment  in  more  land  for  speculation,  the 
curse  of  industry;  the  fourth  that  of  purchase  of  new 
machinery  for  production,  at  home  or  abroad;  and  the 
fifth  that  of  loans  to  governments.  The  last  two  ways 
should  always  be  beneficent;  but  in  our  disordered  civiliza- 
tion they,  along  with  land  speculation,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  two  horrid  evils;  industrial  crises  and  militarism. 

The  crises  or  "panics"  which  occur  every  decade  or 
so,  and  often  gird  the  globe,  are  accompanied  by  a  plethora 
of  goods  with  no  one  to  buy  them,  the  stoppage  of  fac- 
tories, the  paralysis  of  new  enterprises  and  the  distress 
of  the  masses  out  of  employment.  Such  crises  have 
occurred  recently  in  1857,  1873,  1884,  1893,  1907  and  1920. 
Many  are  the  contradictory  causes  assigned,  but  the  true 
cause  can  easily  be  deduced  from  a  study  of  the  Trinitarian 
diagram.  If  laborers  received  the  whole  output  of  wealth 
there  could  never  be  any  general  overproduction,  for  they 
could  always  consume  what  they  had  produced.  Even 
when  part  of  the  output  is  paid  to  the  capitalist  as  interest 
the  same  holds  true,  because  competitive  interest  covers 
no  more  than  the  renewal  and  insurance  of  capital  and  the 
necessary  encouragement  for  the  saving  to  provide  for 
industrial  expansion  as  population  increases.  But  when 
we  consider  the  wealth  divested  for  the  profits  of  the  mon- 
opolists a  different  condition  holds,  and  its  importance 
depends  on  the  fact  that  these  profits  have  been  estimated 
to  be  half  of  all  incomes  from  investment. 

While  land  speculation  and  an  excess  of  factories  are 
the  immediate  causes  of  crises,  the  divorce  of  the  masses 
from  the  land  and  an  imperfect  banking  system  will  pro- 
long their  duration.  Speculation  absorbs  the  surplus 
incomes  of  middle  class  buyers  in  unprofitable  and  over- 
priced land,  and  its  profits  help  to  swell  the  incomes  of 
millionaire  sellers  beyond  their  gains  from  their  produc- 
tive monopolies.  Because  the  insiders  and  those  with  the 
longest  purses  are  the  ultimate  winners  in  land  gambling 
as  in  other  games  of  chance. 

Millionaires  invest  part  of  their  incomes  in  the  fourth 
way  (machinery)  and  thus  keep  adding  to  the  previous 
output  of  commodities  which  neither  the  working  or  the 
middle  class  can  completely  consume  for  the  lack  of  pur- 
chasing power.  The  incomes  of  the  middle  class  are  first 
partially  locked  up  by  its  speculation  in  land  and  later 
decreased  by  the  consequent  rise  in  the  rent  for  the  sites 
of  their  stores,  farms  and  homes.  When  the  glut  of  un- 
sold goods  gets  large  enough,  some  factories  begin  to  shut 
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down,  throwing  workmen  out  of  employment  to  further 
depress  the  market  for  commodities.  Soon  the  "crash" 
arrives,  the  unemployed  must  be  fed  by  charity,  land  values 
begin  to  drop,  foolish  speculators  lose  their  fortunes  and 
reckless  banks  fail. 

When  the  millionaires  invest  their  incomes  in  foreign 
factories  the  same  effects  of  glutted  markets  are  ultimately 
produced  and  these  are  further  complicated  by  interna- 
tional commercial  struggles  to  find  customers  for  these 
gluts.  From  such  stresses  arise  exploitation  of  inferior 
races  by  the  military  powers,  the  "dumping"  of  surplus 
goods  in  foreign  countries  below  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  erection  of  piotective-tariff  walls  to  further 
plunder  the  consumers  of  the  "protected"  countries  for 
the  benefit  of  native  monopolists. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  waste  of  war  tends  to  avert 
our  industrial  crises.  When  the  millionaires  invest  their 
surplus  in  munition  factories  they  can  only  obtain  satis- 
factory markets  by  encouraging  governments  to  prepare 
for  war  and  by  loaning  such  countries  the  money  to  meet 
the  cost  of  this  expensive  procedure.  Extensive  prepar- 
ations conduce  to  militarism  and  this  finally  leads  to  con- 
flict; then  the  demand  for  munitions  becomes  insatiable 
and  an  endless  chain  of  consumption  can  be  established 
for  the  millionaires'  whole  surplus,  in  the  form  of  loans 
for  war  and  the  erection  of  munition  factories,  whose  prof- 
its can  in  turn  be  used  up  indefinitely  for  more  loans  as 
long  as  the  war  continues.  Meanwhile  there  can  exist 
no  excess  of  output  over  consuming  power  and  all  laborers 
may  find  work. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  demonstrate  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  the  Pollakians  in  their  failure  to  disting- 
uish between  competitive  and  monopoly  profits.  The  former 
are  a  required  incentive  for  the  saving  of  capital  and  the 
exercise  of  exceptional  organizing  and  administrative 
ability,  and  their  size  is  automatically  and,  in  the  long  run, 
justly  proportioned  by  the  rivalry  of  competitors.  On  the 
contrary,  the  latter  class  of  profits  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  ethical  principle  upon  which  our  economic  civiliza- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  built,  i.  e.  The  rewards  of  wealth- 
production  should  be  distributed  according  to  service  rendered. 
Monopoly  profits  depend  not  on  service  but  on  the  legal 
or  illegal  power  possessed  by  their  recipients  to  extort 
wealth  from  its  producers. 

While  the  competitive  profits  of  capital  are  based  on  the 
bankrate  of  interest — about  3%  annually  in  London  be- 
fore the  World  War — monopoly-profits  have  no  such 
foundation  and,  as  I  have  shown  by  examples,  may  reach 
an  annual  rate  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  per  cent. 
Although  the  latter  class  of  profits  shows  the  most  spec- 
tacular effects  in  the  case  of  its  main  beneficiaries — the 
millionaires — it  corrupts  the  whole  economic  struggle 
and  renders  impossible  the  application  of  any  moral  cri- 
terion as  to  the  justice  of  any  given  dividend  or  wage. 
For  this  reason  our  conservative  rulers  prefer  to  suppress 


by  force  rather  than  by  reason  such  revolutionary  ini 
vators  as  the  Syndicalists  or  the  Russian  Marxians;  I 
cause  the  latter  method  would  compel  them  to  reap 
the  whole  question  of  the  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  a 
well  they  realize  how  far,  ethically,  is  our  present  practi 
from  its  theoretical  base.  While  the  Pollakians  cam 
be  classed  with  those  conservatives  who  hold  that  "Tl 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  economic  systems,"  I  fail  to  fi 
anything  in  their  new  programme  which  establishes 
stronger  bulwark  against  the  false  and  destructive  pit 
aganda  of  Syndicalists  and  Marxians  than  do  the  < 
doctrinal  platitudes  of  the  standpatters. 

— ROBERT  BRUCE  BRINSMADE. 
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IN  Ancient  Babylonian  Law,  about  2,300  B.C.,  it  i 
laid  down: 

"If  anyone  has  taken  a  field  to  cultivate  and  has 
made  grain  to  grow  in  the  field,  he  shall  be  charged  v> 
not  having  done  his  duty  in  the  field." 

Present-day  Municipal  Law,  in  Box  Hill,  Blackbt 
Mitcham,  etc.,  A.D.,  1929  (in  effect),  says  this: 

"  If  anyone  has  taken  a  field  and  has  cultivated  or  b 
thereon,  he  shall  be  taxed  four,  five,  six  or  seven  tii 
greater  than  the  speculator  who  holds  his  land  out  of 
to  reap  the  unearned  increment." 

How  unjust  and  unwise  is  our  present  system  comp£. 
with  that  of  over  4,000  years  ago! 

— P.  J.  MARKHAM,  in  Progress  (Melbour 
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The  Single  Tax 

IZE  WINNING  ESSAY  BY  RUTH  T.   HARMEL, 
.LS  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  N.  Y.  CITY 

HE  subject  of  taxation  has  always  been  a  vital  ques- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  American 
-olution  was  caused  mainly  by  the  injustice  of  English 
ation  in  the  Colonies.  Taxation  played  no  less  a  part  in 
French  Revolution  in  inciting  the  peasants  to  arise 
free  themselves  of  their  burdens.  In  England  the 
iciples  of  just  taxation  were  first  incorporated  in  the 
:gna  Charta  and  centuries  later  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
us  it  is  that  man  can  be  aroused  to  violent  action  by 
impending  disaster  to  his  personal  belongings  through 
ust  and  prohibitive  taxation. 

e  contest  between   progressive  economic   ideas   and 
standpatters  did  not  end  with  the  French  Revolution, 
is   true  that  many   reforms  have  been   accomplished 
ough  past  uprisings,  but  not  yet  has  the  economic  situa- 
n  of  the  world  become  so  perfect  as  to  need  no  revision, 
far-sighted  pioneers  the  present  condition  is  but  a  step 
•ward  toward  the  goal  of  perfection  in  economic  doc- 
nes.    The  goal  is  far  off  because  traditions  and  custom, 
ng  deep  rooted,  die  hard;  whereas  innovation  and  pro- 
issiveness  are  flowers,  easily  crushed.     Henry    George, 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"   has  contributed  constructive 
^gestions  for  the  betterment  of  existing  practices. 
The  purpose  of  taxation  is  to  appropriate,  for  the  state, 
y  that  part  of  wealth  which  belongs  to  the  common- 
alth  and  which  will  be  used  for  its  benefit.    The  state, 
^resenting  the  people,  does  not  desire  to  make  profit, 
to  take  what  does   not  belong   to    it.     The  canons  of 
nation  are  that  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  the 
nefits  received,  should  be  collected  at  lowest  possible 
st  and  should  not  be  discouraging  to  enterprise  and  in- 
telligence. 

The  errors  in  the  present  method  of  taxation  in  the 

nited  States,   though   obvious,   have   nevertheless  been 

glected.     First,    the    government    is    inefficient    in    the 

llection  of  taxes  because  it  uses  hosts  of  tax  collectors 

gather  the  innumerable  kinds  of  taxes,  when  it  could 

jlace  all  these  with  a  single  tax  sufficient  for  its  needs. 

cond,  the  taxes,  as  they  are  levied  on  the  results  of  labor, 

strict  industry  and  enterprise  to  some  extent.     A  man 

10  constructs  a  new  factory  building  has  to  give  part 

it,  in  taxes,  to  the  government;  whereas,  the  man  who 

lows  the  old  one  to  remain,  pays  less.     Is  the  govern- 

ent  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  first  man's  labor?    Third, 

ic    taxes    upon    manufactures    and    land    improvements 

re  easily  shifted  to  the  consumer  who  has  already  paid 

is  share  in  income  taxes,  or  by  higher  prices. 

The  proposed  reform,  the  Single  Tax,  would  remedy 

lost  of  our  present  difficulties.     It  is  a  tax  on  land  values 

ily,  irrespective  of  man-made  improvements  in  or  on  it. 

y  taxing  this  the  State  would  be  taking  the  economic 


rent  of  the  land.  It  would  be  taking  what  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  commonwealth,  the  value  of  the  land.  The 
earth  is  supplied  by  nature  and  value  given  it  only  by  the 
community  which  has  grown  up  about  it. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  America,  they  had  their 
choice  of  all  the  explored  land.  Each  part  was  equally 
fertile  and  they  could  have  settled  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  each  other.  They  didn't,  because  they  wanted  the 
protection  and  sociability  which  come  with  community 
life.  They  gave  greater  value  to  that  land  where  they 
settled  than  to  any  land  out  in  the  wilderness.  The  same 
principle  holds  true  of  urban  or  farm  land  today.  The 
plot  in  the  midst  of  a  business  section  of  a  large  city  is 
many  times  as  valuable  as  the  same  sized  plot  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  This  is  true  only  because  of  the  com- 
munity value  given  to  the  first  plot.  This  value  then, 
caused  by  the  proximity  of  people,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  have  settled  there  and  not  to  the  one  person  who 
may  have  inherited  it  from  a  great-grandfather  when  it 
was  a  wilderness.  It  is  unearned  increment,  and  as  such 
belongs  to  the  State. 

The  Single  Tax  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment. Under  the  present  method  the  government  and 
the  landowners  are  supported  by  labor  and  capital.  If 
we  remove  the  land-owners,  surely  the  government  alone 
can  be  supported.  The  following  figures  were  compiled 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 'Taxes  and 
Assessments  of  New  York  City.  The  total  rent  of  land 
collected  by  land-owners  for  six  years,  over  and  above 
all  taxes,  was  $1,469,439,445.  The  total  rent  of  land  taken 
in  taxation  by  the  city  was  only  $544,903,537.  While 
the  total  tax  burden  of  New  York  City  was  $932,162,293. 
These  figures  prove  that  the  land-owners  collected  more 
money  than  was  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  can  be  seen  that  if  the  ground  rent  were  appro- 
priated by  the  government  all  other  forms  of  taxation 
could  be  eliminated. 

The  Single  Tax  is  practicable.  No  new  machinery  of 
taxation  will  have  to  be  devised  in  order  to  put  this  method 
into  effect.  In  this  country  we  already  have  departments 
which  assess  real  estate  values.  These  same  departments, 
after  the  elimination  of  all  other  tax  agencies,  will  serve 
as  the  sole  means  of  levying  and  collecting  this  tax. 

The  Single  Tax  will  encourage  production  and  industry. 
The  man  who  now  receives  an  income,  not  through  his 
own  efforts,  but  through  the  location  of  his  inheritance 
of  land,  will  not  exist  under  the  Single  Tax.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  destroy  the  private  ownership  of  land,  but 
it  will  confiscate  the  unearned  value  of  that  land.  There- 
fore, the  present  land-owner  will  be  forced  to  earn  his  in- 
come by  the  improvements  he  puts  on  the  land  which 
represent  his  labors. 

The  Single  Tax  will  make  the  distribution  of  wealth 
more  equalized,  for  it  will  destroy  the  monopoly  of  land 
and  throw  it  open  to  use.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  se§ 
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acres  of  land  uncultivated  and  unused  in  the  midst  of 
productive  areas.  This  land  is  being  held  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  gaining  of  a  huge  price  by  speculators. 
As  a  consequence  people  of  moderate  means,  looking  for 
home  sites  and  farms,  are  forced  farther  anad  farther  from 
the  heart  of  the  commnuity. 

The  Single  Tax  by  appropriating  the  economic  rent, 
will  make  it  unprofitable  for  land  to  be  held  without  being 
used.  All  the  land  now  being  wasted  will  be  cultivated 
and  used.  All  the  land  thus  utilized,  there  would  be 
necessarily  increased  production.  Increased  production 
leads  to  lower  prices  and  therefore  to  increased  consump- 
tion. Greater  wealth  and  greater  happiness  will  result 
from  increased  consumption,  for  we  measure  wealth  by 
the  commodities  we  can  consume. 

The  Single  Tax  is  just  for  it  is  based  on  the  benefits 
received  from  the  government  by  an  individual.  The 
old  principle  underlying  the  existing  scheme  of  taxation 
is  that  each  citizen  should  support  the  government  accord- 
ing to  his  "ability  to  pay."  The  community  has  no  more 
right  to  make  men  pay  for  community  benefits  according 
to  their  ability  than  tradesmen  have  to  make  them  pay 
for  goods  according  to  their  ability.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  ascertain  what  benefits  an  individual  receives  from 
living  in  a  certain  community.  He  cannot  live  in  a  com- 
munity except  on  the  land  and  the  price  he  pays  for  the 
land  represents  the  advantages  which  that  community 
provides  for  that  location.  The  community  has  the  right 
to  tax  that  man  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land  he 
owns. 

The  Single  Tax  will  lower  the  cost  of  living.  By  deflect- 
ing taxes  from  the  products  of  industry  to  the  value  of 
land,  the  consumer  will  secure  lower  prices.  The  ultimate 
payer  of  all  taxes,  now,  is  the  consumer.  Under  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  the  government  received  over  two  billion 
dollars  in  revenue.  It  is  estimated  that  the  consumers 
paid  from  five  billion  to  ten  billion  dollars  to  the  producers 
in  higher  prices,  to  cover  this  tax.  When  all  taxes  on  the 
products  of  industry  are  eliminated,  the  average  family 
will  gain  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
in  lower  prices. 

The  true  wages  of  labor  will  be  raised  by  the  Single 
Tax.  The  price  of  labor,  as  of  all  other  prices,  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Under  the  Single 
Tax  the  demand  for  labor  will  increase,  because  of  the 
greater  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  which  is  due  to 
lower  prices,  lower  rent  and  no  taxes.  As  the  demand 
for  labor  grows  the  price  will  rise. 

The  preceding  arguments  are  economic  results  of  the 
Single  Tax  system.  The  social  factors  are  no  less  import- 
ant. Under  the  present  method  of  taxation  there  is  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  and  poverty  which  leads  to 
crimes  such  as  burglarly,  larceny,  murder  and  suicide. 
The  origin  of  these  crimes  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Single 
Tax  which  equalizes  wealth  through  the  diminishing  of 


taxes,  the  destruction  of  monopolies  and  the  consequent 
lowering  of  prices. 

A  higher  standard  of  living  will  ensue  with  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth.     As  a  result  there  will  be  mtjB 
marriages,    fewer    deaths,    less    disease,    fewer    epidemia 
and  greater  progress  in  the  universal  education  of  wt 
masses . 

As  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  Single  Tax, 
experiments  made  in  cities  of  Australia,  have  proved* 
successful,  that  reverting  to  the  old  method  of  taxatiB 
is  not  thought  of.     It  has  also  been  tried  to  some  extA. 
in  Canada,    Germany,    Brazil,    Argentina    and  ParagiK. 
with    gratifying    results.     Conparatively    few    peop' 
the  United  States,  realize  the  inherent  worth  of  the  Single 
Tax.     These  individuals  can  bring  about  a  change  in  t^L, 
ation  by  overcoming  prejudice,  corruption  and  ignorance. 

There  are  those  who  are  carrying  lighted  torches  wflj 
them.  These  are  lit  by  a  belief  in  humanity  and  by  I 
conviction  that  present  wrongs  will  not  exist  in  the  futu» 
They  are  small  torches,  yet  they  serve  to  kindle  gr«, 
bonfires,  which  in  turn  must  set  fire  to  the  whole  earw 
leaving  it  a  better,  happier  place  to  live  in.  Let  us  d 
our  share  that  the  ideals  and  bravery  of  the  pioneer,  HenBf 
George,  may  not  have  been  given  to  mankind  in  vain. 

A  Tory  Who  Became 

A  Free  Trader 

T3  ECALLING  Parliamentary  history  of  more  thanHj 
-*-^-  years  ago  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  ! 
Peel,  a  one-time  Tory  who  had  been  against  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  who  had  favored  the  worst  of  the 
Laws,  suddenly  executed  an  about,  face,  and  championed  tht 
repeal  of  "protective"  duties.  He  put  country  abfl 
party  and  thereby  subjected  himself  to  an  attack  fifl 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  called  Peel  a  traitor  and  compaS 
him  to  a  Turkish  Admiral  who  had  lately  delivered  up  i 
fleet  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  Peel's  speech  in  reply: 

He  said  that  improved  intercourse  with  foreign  countrie 
would  constitute  a  new  bond  of  peace.  The  continuano 
of  peace  would  expose  us  to  more  extensive  and  mor 
formidable  competition  with  foreign  countries  with  respec 
to  manufactures.  "During  the  war  we  commanded  t^1 
supply  of  nations.  Peace  has  introduced  not  only  ner 
consumers,  but  also  formidable  manufacturing  interest! 
.  .  .  I  firmly  believe  that  abundance  and  cheapnesl 
of  provisions  is  one  of  the  constituents  by  which  the  cott 
tinuance  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  pre-emineno 
may  be  maintained  .  .  .  abundance  of  provision 
and  security  (which  is  the  main  thing)  for  abundance  •< 
provisions,  not  only  contributes  to  the  accumulation  C 
wealth,  but  is  directly  conducive  to  the  alleviation  of  publi 
burdens,  by  increasing  the  revenue;  to  the  alleviation  < 
local  burdens,  by  diminishing  crimes;  but  above  all,  thai 
it  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  morality,  by  diminishin  I 
those  temptations  to  crime  which  arise  from  distress  am 
poverty." 
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he  Reclamation  of  Zuider  Zee 
on  Georgist  Lines* 

ENGINEER  D.  DE  CLERCQ  AT  EDINBURGH 
CONFERENCE 

od  made  the  World,  except  the  Netherlands,  which  were 
'e  by  the  Dutch." 

HE  work  recently  undertaken   in   Holland,   that   is 
the  Reclamation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Zuider 
,  is  the  biggest  conquest  of  Land  ever  done  in  a  Pacific 
It  will  cost   no   blood  or  tears,    but  only  a  lot  of 

ney,  and  if  we  succeed  the  gain  will  not  be  to  a  King  or 
itain  or  speculating  capitalists,  but  to  the  People  as  a 

ole;  at  least,  that  is  the  aim  of  the  Dutch  Land  Re- 

mers! 
'he  coast  line  of  Holland,  which  curves  from  North  to 

st,   must   originally  have   been   an   almost  continuous 

ies  of  dunes,  intersected  at  some  points  by  the  estuaries 
the    great    rivers — Rhine,    Meuse    and    Scheldt.     At 

eral  places,  especially  in  the  North,  incursions  occurred 

those  dunes,  and  over  great  areas  the  land  behind  them 

s  washed  away  or  became  inundated,  and  formed  big 

es  where  the  elevation  was  below  sea-level.     The  North 

L  Islands  have  remained  as  slices  of  the  original  coast. 

t  was  after  a  gradual  process,  about  1300,  that  the 
ider  Zee  acquired  its  present  form,  united  with  the  Lake 
2vo,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  into  which 

ine,  Yssel  and  Vecht  rivers  emptied  themselves,  and 

wed  to  the  North  Sea  by  the  Vlie. 

3nly  by  means  of  dykes  was  it  prevented  from  further 

•asions  by  the  sea.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Zuider 
e  is  about  16  feet,  except  in  some  of  the  narrower 

.nnels,  where  a  depth  of  20  feet  is  measured,  and  in- 
ases  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  North.  There 
four  Islands  in  the  Zuider  Zee,  viz.  Wieringen,  Urk, 

okland  and  the  well-known  Marken,  the  tourists'  Pil- 
mage.  A  large  part  of  the  sea-bottom  consists  of  mud, 
t  heavy  and  medium  clay,  the  most  fertile  ground  we 
ow,  forms  80  per  cent,  of  the  reclaimed  soil, 
[n  the  17th  century,  what  is  known  in  our  history  books 
the  Golden  Age  of  Holland,  the  first  plans  of  reclama- 
n  of  the  inland  lakes  were  proposed  and  big  lakes  were 
iptied  by  means  of  windmills;  so  we  find  that  in  North 
alland,  in  1612,  The  Beemster  Polder;  1622,  The  Purmer 
Ider;  1632,  The  Schermer  Polder  were  dyked  in  and 
mped  out.  In  1641,  the  well-known  windmill  con- 
uctor  of  that  time,  Leeghwater,  issued  a  pamphlet  for 
e  reclamation  of  land  from  the  biggest  of  all  inland  lakes, 
e  Haarlem  lake,  with  a  surface  of  about  45,000  acres, 

the  aid  of  160  windmills,  but  the  job  was  too  big  for 
at  time  and  it  was  only  in  1850  that  his  plans  were 
alized  by  a  private  group  of  capitalists,  but  then  not  by 

he  details  of  this  sketch  were  derived  from  a  publication  of  the 
Association,  "The  Netherlands  Abroad,"  on  this  subject. 


the  help  of  windmills,  but  by  using  three  gigantic  steam 
pumps.  In  1854,  this  work  was  finished  and  the  soil  sold 
by  public  auction!  Another  pamphlet  issued  in  1667, 
written  by  the  practical  Engineer,  Hendric  Stevin,  a  man 
of  world-renowned  fame,  proposed,  as  he  said  very  em- 
phatically, to  "drive  out  the  North  Sea  from  the  Nether- 
lands;" he  proposed  to  construct  a  dyke  across  all  the 
channels  to  the  North  Sea,  between  the  Islands,  and  re- 
construct in  this  artificial  way  the  original  dunes  that 
defended  the  Frisian  coast  so  long!  But  the  technical 
difficulties  were  easier  to  solve  on  paper  than  in  reality, 
and  so  his  gigantic  plan  remained  only  a  "paper  project." 

After  this  period  of  great  activity  on  all  lines,  came  the 
reaction  in  the  18th  century,  in  history  known  as  the  "sleep- 
ing period"  of  the  Netherland  people! 

There  was  no  interest  in  anything  that  called  for  energy 
and  will-power!  It  was  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
before  any  new  interest  was  awakened  for  big  undertakings. 
The  Canal  giving  Amsterdam  a  direct  and  short  connec- 
tion with  the  North  Sea,  the  draining  of  the  Haarlem  lake, 
the  construction  of  the  new  way  from  Rotterdam  to  the 
North  Sea,  all  undertakings  crowned  by  success,  opened 
the  minds  to  still  bigger  plans,  the  old  plan  of  Leeghwater 
was  revived  and  the  Government  engineer,  Van  Diggelen, 
published  another  project  of  smaller  dimensions  in  1849, 
it  reclaimed  some  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  acres,  and 
the  cost  was  estimated  at  30  million  pounds  sterling.  But 
this  plan  also  proved  to  be  too  great  for  this  period,  so  it 
remained  practically  in  abeyance  until  a  financial  corpora- 
tion was  established  in  1856  which  propagated  a  much 
smaller  plan,  comprising  only  the  reclamation  of  land  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  sea.  To  elaborate  this  plan  two 
engineers,  Beyerink  and  Stieltjes,  were  engaged. 

This  plan  appeared  in  1866:  it  proposed  to  retain  the 
free  course  of  the  River  Yssel,  that  has  in  winter  time  an 
excessive  amount  of  water,  to  the  sea,  and  proposed  to 
reclaim  that  part  from  the  sea  that  is  situated  to  the  South 
of  this  River  Yssel.  In  1870,  a  State  Commission  was 
instituted  to  study  the  aforesaid  plan.  Three  years  later 
the  Commission  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  on  it. 

The  Government  proved  to  be  in  favor  of  the  reclama- 
tion; it  expressed,  however,  the  opinion  that  such  an  under- 
taking was  not  suitable  for  the  granting  of  a  concession 
to  a  company;  such  a  work  was  of  the  kind  that  ought  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  State  itself. 

This  conclusion  was  applauded  very  eagerly  by  all  par- 
tisans of  "the-land-for-the-people"  ideas,  and  they  did 
all  that  they  could  to  propagate  and  fix  this  principle. 

The  plan  was  now  revised  by  the  Government's  Chief 
Engineer  (Leemans),  who  diverted  the  direction  of  the 
enclosing  dykes  in  such  a  manner  that  no  sand-bottom 
would  be  dyked-in,  while  the  island  of  Urk  would  also  be 
kept  out  of  the  dykes  because  of  its  value  as  a  port  for 
shipping. 
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The  total  area  within  the  enclosing  dyke  would  com- 
prise about  390,000  acres,  and  the  cost  was  estimated  at 
some  116  millions  of  guilders  (10  million  pounds  sterl  ing). 
This  Beyerink-Stieltjes-Leeman  plan  was  introduced  in 
a  Bill  before  Parliament  in  1877,  but  a  new  Ministry  com- 
ing into  office  that  same  year,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

From  all  sides  arose  new  plans,  but  not  one  with  any 
merit  whatever. 

In  1886,  by  the  steady  work  of  the  Frisian  Member  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Buma,  there  was  established  a  "Zuider 
Zee  Association,"  having  for  its  object  the  institution  of 
a  technical  and  financial  investigation  concerning  the 
enclosing  and  also  the  making  of  preparations  for  a  partial 
draining  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  the  Wadden  and  the  Lauwer 
Zee.  A  technical  office  was  installed  and  very  soon  the 
Civil  Engineer,  Mr.  Lely,  was  nominated  at  the  head  of 
this  Department. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  from  1887-1891,  eight  reports 
appeared  from  the  hand  of  this  excellent  and  able  man; 
all  technical  details  of  the  problem  were  treated  with  great 
care,  and  explained  by  comprehensive  calculations.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  the  proper  solution  would  be  to 
construct,  first  of  all,  an  enclosing  dyke  from  North  Holland, 
via  the  Island  of  Wieringen,  to  the  Frisian  coast,  and  fur- 
ther to  proceed  to  the  reclaiming  of  four  Polders,  one  after 
another.  The  extent  of  those  Polders  was  selected  in 
such  manner  that,  firstly,  a  sufficient  area  of  water  would 
be  retained  to  allow  the  Yssel  river  to  empty  itself,  even 
at  high  tide;  secondly,  the  deep  channels  were  to  remain 
outside  the  dykes;  while  thirdly,  as  much  clay,and  as  little 
sandbottom  as  possible,  was  to  be  dyked  in.  By  means 
of  sluices  in  the  enclosing  dyke  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  as  much  water  in  the  new  Yssel  lake  as  would  supply 
the  needs  of  the  abutting  districts  for  fresh  water. 

This  plan  of  engineer  Lely  comprises  an  enclosing  dyke 
of  18J/2  miles,  cutting  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  Zuider 
Zee  about  890,000  acres,  of  which  about  574,000  acres 
would  be  reclaimed  land,  and  about  316,000  acres  would 
remain  water  (Yssel  lake  with  the  canals  and  their  small 
lakes  here  and  there).  The  land  would  be  divided  by 
canals  into  four  drained  sections.  The  cost  was  estimated 
at  190  millions  of  guilders  (16  million  pounds  sterling), 
the  enclosing  dyke  alone  to  cost  42  millions  (Zl/%  million 
pounds  sterling). 

In  1892,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  study  this 
plan,  and  in  1894  the  Commission  approved,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  the  plan. 

The  time  for  the  construction  of  the  enclosing  dyke 
was  estimated  at  9  years,  and  for  the  entire  work  33  years. 
The  Commission  agreed  that  only  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  execute  such  a  work  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country. 

On  two  occasions,  in  1901  and  in  1907,  Bills  were  in- 
troduced into  Parliament,  but  each  time  a  change  of  Min- 
istry withdrew  them  from  the  list  of  urgent  affairs. 


But,  fortunately,  in  1916  Mr.  Lely  himself  was  chose 
to  act  in  the  Ministry,  and  soon  he  was  at  the  head  of  tfc 
Ministry  for  Public  Works.  The  next  year  his  Zuid< 
Zee  plan  was  proposed  for  the  third  time,  and  was  adopte 
without  much  difficulty  in  June,  1918.  On  the  16th  ( 
July,  the  same  year,  by  Royal  Decree,  a  Zuider  Zee  Counc 
was  instituted  for  rendering  advice  and  assistance  to  tf 
Government  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  gre; 
work. 

The  Act  of  June,  1918,  is  based  on  the  plans  of  the  Stai 
Commission  of  1892  (Lely  plan),  and  Art.  1  lays  it  dow 
that  the  work  shall  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  t\ 
State.  Firstly,  the  construction  of  the  enclosing  dyl 
from  North  Holland  to  Friesland  as  proposed,  and  secondl 
the  reclaiming  of  land  in  such  parts  of  the  Zuider  Zee  i 
will  be  chosen.  The  question  of  the  number  and  the  e: 
tension  of  the  Polders  being  questions  that  could  remai 
for  later  investigation. 

The  preparatory  work  was  commenced  in  1919,  and  i 
1920  the  actual  work  began.  In  1925  a  Bill  was  passe 
by  Parliament  to  accelerate  the  execution  of  work,  one  < 
the  reasons  being  to  avoid  the  heavy  burden  of  inlere; 
from  becoming  overwhelming  by  a  too  slow  execution  < 
the  work  which  might,  in  the  end,  jeopardise  the  entii 
scheme. 

The  acceleration  Commission  made  new  estimates,  i 
accordance  with  the  after-War  economic  conditions  < 
labor  and  the  price  of  materials,  also  a  slight  revision  i 
the  direction  of  the  enclosing  dyke  was  accepted,  bringin 
the  finishing  point  at  the  Frisian  coast  a  little  more  to  tr 
North.  The  new  estimate  gave  a  cost  of  55  millions  fc 
the  dyke,  25  millions  of  guilders  for  the  sluices,  and  1 
millions  of  guilders  for  other  connecting  works,  total  $ 
millions  (7H  million  pounds  sterling). 

The  duration  of  the  work  was  lessened  by  7  to  8  year 

The  number  of  Polders  was  now  fixed  at  four,  as  follow 


vizi- 


South  of  Wieringen  surface     50,000  acres. 
One  South  of  Enkhuizen      "        140,000      " 
One  East  of  Amsterdam       "        235,000      " 
One  South  of  Friesland         "        130,000      " 


Total 


555,000  acres 


while  the  area  of  the  Yssel  lake,  including  the  canal  b 
tween  the  two  Southern  Polders  and  the  Ring  Canal,  1 
be  about  285,000  acres. 

The  whole  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  being  aboi 
9,240,000  acres,  the  total  gain  in  Land  will  be  from  7  1 
10  per  cent.  The  name  of  "New  Province"  is  not  a 
exaggeration,  for  Holland  will  count  after  completion  i 
scheme  12  instead  of  11  Provinces. 

Beside  the  Technical  Commission  there  was  institute 
an  Agricultural  Commission.  This  Commission's  opinio 
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vas  that  a  period  of  6  to  7  years  will  have  to  elapse  before 
:he  Polders  will  realize  their  full  value  for  cultivation. 

The  Commission  calculates  that  the  leasing  price  of  the 
and  cannot  be  less  than  10  to  13  pounds  for  one  hectare 
1}/<l  acres)  and  that  the  selling  price  will  not  be  less  than 
550  pounds  sterling  for  the  hectare.  The  Commission 
:stimates  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ground  that  70  per  cent, 
vill  be  heavy  clay,  10  per  cent,  medium  clay  and  10  per 
:ent.  sand  and  peat.  In  round  figures  the  value  of  the 
Vew  Province  is  estimated  at  42  J^  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  454  million  guilders,  the  sell- 
ng  price  at  510  millions,  showing  a  profit  of  some  50  to 
.00  million  of  guilders. 

The  Wieringen  Polder  of  50,000  acres  will  be  dry  in  1930, 
«i  account  of  its  situation  south  of  the  Island  Wieringen 
md  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  pumping  out 
>f  the  water,  till  the  enclosing  dyke,  with  all  the  connect- 
ng  works,  like  sluices,  etc.,  is  ready  in  1934.  The  fourth 
md  last  Polder  will,  if  all  goes  as  projected,  become  dry 
n  1952.  That  will  be  the  end  of  the  work. 

How  will  this  fertile  new  Province  of  Holland,  created 
>y  Government  engineers  and  paid  from  the  money  of  the 
vhole  people  be  managed? 

The  only  answer  that  can  give  entire  satisfaction  is  that 
ill  profits  that  come  from  this  sacred  land,  not  due  to 
>ersonal  energy,  belong  to  the  people.  The  only  discussion 
here  can  reasonably  be  concerns  the  best  way  to  handle 
his  big  job!  In  1926,  a  Government  Commission  was 
nstalled  to  solve  this  question.  Some  months  ago  one  of 
mr  prominent  Social-Democrats  was  nominated  president 

this  Commission,  and  so  we  may  presume  that  the  SELL- 
ING of  our  New  Province  will  be  out  of  the  question. 

An  Immortal  Book 

IN  explaining  the  greatness  and  influence  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  we  would  emphasize,  first,  the  basic  fact 
that  like  the  economic  and  political  writings  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  it  is  a  work  of  literature.  Its  pages  were  written  by 
i  master  hand  which  never  faltered  in  power  and  beauty 
[rom  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Secondly,  we  would  em- 
phasize that  this  book,  unlike  any  other  book  on  economics 
of  which  we  can  think,  was  dictated  and  infused  by  a 
genuine  ethical  and  spiritual  passion.  Henry  George 
was  not  only  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  who  ever  lived; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  noblest  prophets.  What  could  be 
more  moving  than  the  heroic  march  of  George's  argument 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  from  the  discussion  of  rent 
and  interest  and  profits  to  the  far  vision  of  God  and  im- 
mortality? What  this  immortal  book  did  for  us  is  quite 
beyond  the  bounds  of  adequate  expression.  Its  reading 
marked  the  turning  point  of  our  thought — the  beginning 
of  our  sense  of  justice  for  mankind.. 

—JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES  in  Unity. 


The  Neo  Georgians 

TT  should  be  evident  to  those  who  attended  the  recent 
-*•  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  of  The  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  America,  that  there  were  some  present  who  properly 
come  under  the  title  which  heads  this  article. 

The  w-ork  "neo"  has  been  prefixed  to  many  names  of 
cults,  theories  and  philosophies.  It  is  a  modest  little 
word  though,  never  appearing  until  subjects  which  have 
been  vainly  threshed  over  and  over  appeal  to  it  as  a  quali- 
fier and  vivifier. 

The  luster  of  Henry  George's  name  like  that  of  any  man 
who  has  affected  the  world's  thought  will  diminish  in  time. 
The  gradual  passing  of  his  disciples  who  knew  him  person- 
ally will  contribute  to  this.  His  work  will  be  evaluated  by 
every  generation.  Before,  during  and  since  his  time  the 
world  has  had  for  consideration  several  notable  libertarian 
tendencies  seeking  to  enlarge  the  individual's  freedom  and 
obligation.  Free  Trade,  Proportional  Representation, 
Public  Ownership  of  Natural  Monopolies,  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  Woman  Suffrage,  Free  Justice  and  Home  Rule 
are  means  to  greater  individual  freedom  through  justice. 
Pacifism,  Social  Insurance  against  widowhood,  old  age, 
unemployment,  sickness  and  accident  and  Prison  Reform 
are  means  to  human  betterment  through  the  application 
of  justice  tinctured  with  love.  The  Jew  emphasizes  jus- 
tice; the  Christian  love.  Like  many  good  things  these 
are  made  better  through  combination.  We  have  little 
use  for  pure  gold;  it  is  more  servicable  combined  with  a 
little  copper.  Pure  iron  is  likewise  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  bit  of  nickel  or  manganese.  None  of  our  schemes 
of  government-anarchy,  socialism,  communism,  mon- 
archy, democracy  work  in  pure  form.  [They  need  a  little 
blending. 

We  have  at  present  three  well  marked  groups  of  Georg- 
ists.  One,  represented  by  The  Commonwealth  Land 
Party,  wants  the  entire  rental  value  of  the  land  to  be  taken 
by  the  government.  Incensed  at  the  hazy  ideas  of  govern- 
ments on  "mine"  and  "thine"  it  speaks  to  the  latter  in 
unequivical  terms  as  to  their  first  duties;  without  however, 
any  evidences  of  governmental  conscience  qualms.  It 
believes  in  political  action,  as  its  name  implies. 

Another  group  desiring  the  same  thing,  but  willing  to 
take  what  it  can,  is  known  as  the  "step  by  steppers." 
Its  members  are  opportunists.  They  are  cognizant  of  the 
glacial-like  speed  of  reform  measures. 

The  third  group  might  be  called  the  Neo-Georgians. 
Its  members  admire  the  spunk  of  the  preceding  classes, 
and  while  sometimes  damning  them,  yet  do  so  with  reserva- 
tions of  great  respect.  Their  philosophy  probably  con- 
tains a  greater  proportion  of  love,  combined  with  justice 
than  the  alloys  of  groups  one  and  two.  Therefore  they 
have  become  proponents  of  pacifism,  social  insurance  and 
schemes  which  the  ultra-Orthodox  Single  Taxer  thinks 
unnecessary.  They  admit  that  if  we  had  a  very  large  appli- 
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cation  of  the  Single  Tax  these  ameliorative  measures  would 
be  less  needed. 

The  influence  of  these  groups  will  depend  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  contacts  they  make.  The  Commonwealth 
Land  Party  might,  especially  in  England,  gain  a  represen- 
tative in  the  legislative  body.  Had  we  more  proportional 
representation  there  would  surely  be  Single  Taxers  in 
federal,  state  and  local  legislative  halls.  Obvious  as  this 
seems,  yet  the  resolution  endorsing  proportional  represen- 
tation at  the  recent  Edinburgh  meeting  introduced  by 
Rev.  M.  J.  Stewart  and  myself  was  so  near  a  K.  O.  that 
Mr.  Stewart  withdrew  it.  This  was  done  more  to  save 
the  conference  from  the  opprobrium  of  rejecting  such  a 
friendly  measure  than  to  save  the  scheme  itseli;  for  it  is 
remarkably  recuperative,  insinuating  and  persuasive. 

The  second  group  seeks  to  impress  those  in  power  with 
the  need  of  a  land  value  tax.  It  has  more  political  inter- 
course than  the  first  group. 

The  third  group  because  it  will  make  the  most  contacts 
will  shift  about  and  view  the  social  structure  from  the 
points  of  other  reformers.  Therefore  it  will  become  the 
most  tolerant  and  be  looked  on  with  tolerance. 

Karl  Marx  lived  in  England  and  was  impressed  by  the 
evils  attending  the  growth  of  capitalism.  Henry  George 
saw  the  huge  land  grants  and  indulged  in  classic  criticism 
of  them.  Many  have  seen  the  defects  in  our  election 
methods;  the  vicious  monopoly  of  male  suffrage;  the  need 
of  free  trade;  the  potentiality  at  least  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum;  the  need  of  social  insurance  and  pensions; 
the  justice  of  keeping  natural  monopolies  in  the  hands  ol 
the  people.  Of  late  some  eminent  bankers  and  economists 
have  sought  to  have  some  coordination  in  production 
based  on  the  consumptive  power  of  the  nation.  They 
point  out  that  man's  ability  to  buy  is  only  about  one 
fourth  what  he  can  produce  since  the  advent  of  the  machine. 
This  fraction  tends  to  get  smaller  as  the  machine  becomes 
more  prominent  in  production. 

Now  it  would  be  a  gratitutious  assumption  to  declare 
that  the  first  proponents  of  the  above  mentioned  measures 
were  less  sincere  or  intellectual  or  moral  than  Henry  George. 
There  are  always  men  to  protest  the  obvious  evils  of  their 
times. 

The  orthodox  Single  Taxer  is  much  like  the  orthodox 
minister  who  talks  to  people  of  his  own  ideas.  Not  liking 
to  have  their  notions  agitated  they  unconsciously  insulate 
themselves  against  the  numerous  socio-economic  currents 
that  flow  from  libertarianism.  Furthermore,  they  become 
lazy  minded  in  their  satisfied  complacency.  When  the 
preacher  sheds  his  orthodox  creed,  goes  into  social  work 
in  the  slums,  Y.  M.  C.  A's.,  associated  charities,  yes,  even 
enters  the  despised  political  field,  he  becomes  a  generator 
and  receiver  of  ethical  ideas.  The  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity remain  with  him,  but  he  has  by  attrition  lost  the 
taboos,  rituals  and  customs  which  neo-Christians  imposed 
on  him.  Soon  this  emancipated  preacher  sees  that  a  re- 


ligion which  originated  in  a  low,  crude  state  of  society  i 
not  enough  in  a  society  of  high  finance,  mass  productioi 
political  democracy,  machines,  and  all  of  these  in  an  ag 
of  increasing  hedonism.. 

The  men  of  today  who  attend  Single  Tax  meetings  ai 
mostly  those  whose  youthful  enthusiasm  spent  itself  i 
the  '80s  and  '90s.  As  they  get  older  their  minds  ten 
to  close  against  immigrant  -ideas.  The  Single  Tax,  lik 
Christianity,  needs  amplification.  Its  essential  idea  : 
unassailable;  it  conforms  with  every  ethical  system  worth 
the  name;  its  progress  is  immense;  but  it  should  adopt 
more  conciliatory  attitude  towards  other  schemes  of  fre< 
dom. 

In  the  future  the  theory  of  the  justice  of  land  taxatio 
according  to  value  will  be  gradually  absorbed  by  th 
people  just  as  has  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  There  wi 
be  isolated  communities  where  it  will  be  bad  form  to  loo 
at  a  monkey  on  the  sabbath,  but  such  taboos  will  tend  tt 
more  to  remind  the  evolutionist  of  the  dangers  of  invoh 
tion.  If  the  Single  Taxer  looks  askance  at  plans  of  socii 
betterment  because  they  are  less  radical  and  more  amelio: 
ative  than  his  own  he  will  involute  morally  and  intella 
tually. 

The  temple  of  the  Single  Taxers  needs  a  front  porcl 
This  "neo"  structure  will  be  as  of  old,  a  meeting  place  f< 
men  of  diverse,  and  let  us  hope,  open  and  constructs 
minds. 

—MARK  MILLIKK 

rT>HE  Single  Tax  System  is  a  scientific  discovery  the 
-••  will  secure  to  each  and  every  person  his  equal  rigl 
to  the  use  of  the  earth  without  having  to  divide  up  tl 
land,  as  was  done  in  primitive  times.  The  modern  vfc 
is  not  to  divide  up  the  land,  but  to  divide  up  the  rent 
land.  There  would  be  no  other  taxes  to  hinder  the  own 
in  developing  the  land  he  possessed  on  what  would  virtual 
be  a  perpetual  lease  so  long  as  he  paid  his  taxes,  that  is,  tl 
annual  value,  to  the  Government." 

— C.  LE  BARON  GOELLE 

TN  all  history  no  way  has  been  found  to  successfully  e 
-*-  force  the  taxing  of  personal  property,  though  some 
the  old  countries  make  life  a  hell  on  earth  for  the  citiz<i 
in  their  efforts  to  do  so. 

—JAMES  G.  HAYDEN,  in  Ohio  State  Journ> 

IN  a  foreword  for  American  readers  George  Bernard  Shi 
says,  "America  can  claim  that  in  this  book  I  am  doing : 
more  than  finishing  Henry  George's  job. "      If  America  ma 
such  a  claim.     Henry  George  would  turn  in  his  grave. 
— RANKIN  DIVID  in  Wenatchee   (Wash.)  Daily  War 

"THE  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think;  a  trage* 
to  those  who  feel." — WALPOLE. 
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A  Visit  To  Philip  Snowden 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Philip 
*•  Snowden,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Great 
ritain,  and  told  him  how  glad  I  was  for  his  preface  to 
ic  "Abridgement  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade."  Almost 
y  return  mail  I  received  his  reply: 

11  Downing  St.,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 

22nd  July,  1929 
)EAR  MRS.  DEMILLE: 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  meet 
ic  daughter  of  a  man  for  whose  work  and  memory  I  cher- 
ih  such  high  regard.  I  heard  him  speak  in  this  country 
ver  forty  years  ago. 

You  need  not  feel  discouraged,  for  the  great  truths  he 
reached  so  eloquently  do  make  progress. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

PHILIP  SNOWDEN. 

In  answer  I  explained  that  I  still  had  two  days  before 
:aving  London  for  Edinburgh  and  promptly  came  an 
ppointment. 

In  my  excitement  to  keep  that  appointment  I  reached 
ic  neighborhood  of  Westminster  too  early  and  waited 
>r  the  slow-moving  hands  of  Big  Ben  to  creep  toward 
ic  designated  hour.  I  loitered  along  Downing  Street 
nd  having  recently  saturated  myself  with  tales  from 
ic  prolific  pen  of  Edgar  Wallace,  rather  hoped  the  Bobby 
n  (guard  would  take  me  for  a  suspicious  character  and, 
rotting  jme  across  Whitehall,  would  give  me  the  privilege 
f  seeing  the  inside  of  Scotland  Yard.  But  no  such  thing 
appened.  I  was  allowed  to  loiter  unmolested  and  as  the 
ig  clock  boomed  the  hour — I  walked  to  number  11  and 
nocked  at  the  door. 

A  serious  looking  man,  with  one  disabled  arm,  opened 
.  He  looked  politely  incredulous  when  I  announced 
hat  I  had  an  appointment  with  the  Cabinet  Minister 
nit  the  letter  I  produced  acted  as  "open  sesame"  and 
witing  me  to  be  seated  in  the  marble  flagged  foyer,  he 
isappeared.  Presently  returning,  he  conducted  me  to  a 
arge,  rather  sombre,  back  room,  where  a  gentleman  was 
eated  at  a  big  desk  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Snowden  rose  as  I  entered  his  study:  he  did  not 
ouch  the  two  canes  beside  him  but  stood  waiting,  smiling 
ently.  I  crossed  the  room  to  him  and  we  shook  hands. 
le  gestured  me  into  the  chair  close  to  his  and  placed  fac- 
ng  the  light,  much  as  the  patient's  chair  in  a  doctor's 
:onsulting  room  is  placed. 

During  the  second  of  silence,  before  real  conversation 
>egan,  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  his  pale,  sensitive,  deeply 
houghtful  face.  There  was  a  sadness  back  of  it — Welt- 
ichmerz  it  seemed  to  me.  The  man  looked  fragile,  as 
me  weighted  with  many  worries.  It  seemed  more  a  weari- 
less of  the  spirit  than  of  the  body. 

We  talked  of  the  disappointment  caused  by  his  inability, 
low  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  attend  the 


Edinburgh  Conference.  He  told  of  the  deep  and  lasting 
impression  Henry  George  had  made  upon  him  some  forty 
years  back.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed 
the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  would  be  a  live  issue  in  Great 
Britain  soon.  Although  he  spoke  conservatively  and 
couched  his  statements  in  diplomatic  phrases  that  made 
neither  promises  nor  guarantees,  I  hold  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  we  Single  Taxers  are  going  to  see  our  beliefs 
fought  for  in  the  open  political  field  in  England,  this  com- 
ing winter,  and  that  Philip  Snowden  will  be  in  the  front 
line  trenches,  directing  the  campaign. 

"Are  you  interested  in  your  Father's  cause?"  he  sud- 
denly asked. 

Vigorously  I  acquiesced. 

"Do  you  make  many  speeches  on  the  subject?" 

"Never  if  I  can  avoid  it"  I  said. 

"Yes,  of  course."  He  spoke  sympathetically.  "One 
never  makes  a  speech  if  one  can  avoid  it. " 

"Do  you  feel  so — you  who  have  had  to  make  so  many 
hundred  speeches?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  he  replied  gently;  "always." 

(This,  from  the  man  who  has  since  stood  against  the 
combined  powers  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Japan!) 

"It  is  not  easy,"  I  said,  "to  serve  the  people!" 

"No,"  he  answered,  "it  is  not  easy."  He  seemed  not 
to  be  counting  his  own  heartaches  for  he  added  rumina- 
tively:  "So  many  stumbling  blocks  are  put  in  the  way." 

I  looked  at  his  sensitive,  weary  face.  "We  have  not 
ceased  to  crucify,  even  yet!"  I  thought. 

My  gaze  fell  to  the  unfinished  work  on  his  desk  and 
remembering  "better  too  little  than  too  much,"  I  rose 
to  go. 

"Have  you  met  my  wife?"  he  asked. 

He  called  a  short  number  into  the  house  phone.  "  Ethel, " 
he  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  the  daughter  of  Henry 
George.  Can  you  come  down?" 

Presently  Mrs.  Snowden  entered  the  room.  Moderately 
tall,  finely  built,  commanding,  she  was.  Wearing  a  simple 
brown  satin  dress,  her  lightish  hair  parted  and  coiled  in 
two  soft  buns  at  the  back  of  her  head,  her  blue  eyes  alert, 
her  cheeks  glowing,  she  was  the  very  embodiment  of  vigor, 
physical,  mental,  spiritual.  She  spoke  in  the  musically 
modulated  voice  and  with  the  cultured  diction  one  asso- 
ciates with  the  English  lady. 

Here  was  the  woman  whose  power  and  help  Mr.  Snowden 
had  with  gallantry,  rare  in  a  husband,  publicly  acknowleged ! 

I  sent  up  a  prayer  that  these  two  people  may  be  saved 
long  to  continue  their  life  of  dedication  and  service. 

And  as  I  walked  away  from  No.  11  Downing  Street, 
my  heart  sang  with  hope,  for  with  a  man  like  Philip  Snowden 
in  power,  his  country  may  yet  be  spared  from  the  worst 
enemy  she  has  ever  had  to  face — the  enemy  within  her 
own  gates — unemployment.  As  I  hurried  along  toward 
Tothill  Street  I  was  conscious  of  a  renewed  conviction 
that  Henry  George,  the  Seer,  was  again  going  to  be  proved 
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right,  that  his  prophesy  about  England  will  come  true—- 
it will  be  there  sooner  than  in  the  United  States  that  we 
shall  see  installed  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 

But  that  will  happen  only  if  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
it  work  tooth  and  nail  to  help  spread  through  Great  Britain 
an  understanding  of  our  philosophy.  Surely  there  was 
never  so  opportune  a  time  for  us  to  make  headway  as  now 
when  millions  of  unemployed  are  groping  for  help,  when 
the  Premier's  indebtedness  to  Henry  George  and  to  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  is  iterated  and  reiterated  in  his 
biography,  and  above  all,  when  the  hero  of  the  hour — 
who  happens  also  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer- 
is  leading  the  fight  for  advancement  toward  our  goal.  It 
will  be  unforgivable  stupidity  if,  at  this  time,  we  Single 
Taxers,  all  over  the  world,  do  not  give  mental  and  financial 
help  for  a  great  educational  propaganda  in  Great  Britain, 
so  that  when  he  launches  his  campaign  there  may  be  a 
vast  army  that  will  get  an  impetus  from  Philip  Snowden 
and  will  carry  on! 

—ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE. 

How  Progress  and  Poverty  was 
Received  on  its  Appearance 

IT  is  interesting  to  recall  what  the  reviewers  said  of  this 
great  work  when  it  was  first  published,  not  the  reviewers 
of  radical  newspapers,  but    of    the    highly    conservative 
journals  of  the  time. 

The  New  York  Tribune  greeted  it  as  follows: 

"The  received  principles  of  political  economy  are  here 
submitted  to  a  fresh  examination  by  a  courageous  thinker 
who  though  familiar  with  the  learning  of  the  books,  fol- 
lows the  conclusions  of  his  own  reasoning  rather  than 
the  instructions  of  eminent  teachers." 

The  New  York  Herald:  "Progress  and  Poverty  is  not 
merely  the  most  original,  the  most  striking  and  important 
contribution  which  political  economy  has  yet  received 
from  America,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  these 
respects  it  has  had  no  equal  since  the  publication  of  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  a  century  ago  *  *  *  A 
more  aggressive,  not  to  say  audacious,  book  was  never 
written." 

The  New  York  Sun:  "Let  us  say,  at  the  outset,  that 
this  is  not  a  work  to  be  brushed  aside  with  lofty  indiffer- 
ence or  cool  disdain.  It  is  not  the  production  of  a  vision- 
ary or  a  sciolist,  of  a  meagrely  equipped  or  ill-regulated 
mind.  The  writer  has  brought  to  his  undertaking  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  data  and  principles  of  science, 
and  his  skill  in  exposition  and  illustration  attests  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  history  and  literature.  His  book  must 
be  accounted  the  first  adequate  presentation  in  the  English 
language  of  the  new  economy  which  has  found  powerful 
champions  in  the  German  universities,  and  which  aims  at 
a  radical  transformation  of  the  science  formulated  by 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill.  Few  books  have 
in  recent  years,  proceeded  from  any  American  pen  which  have 
so  plainly  borne  the  marks  of  wide  learning  and  strenuous 
thought,  or  which  have  brought  to  the  expounding  of  a 
serious  theme  a  happier  faculty  of  elucidation." 

The    New    York    Evening   Mail:      "A    book    that   can 


neither    be    ignored,   sneered  down  nor  laughed  down." 

The  New  York  Era:  "We  announce  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that,  to  our  view,  no  book  has  appeared  in  the 
century  which  has  exerted  so  marked  an  influence  as  will 
Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  Albany  Journal:  "A  discussion  of  wide  range 
and  of  great  vigor  and  power  which  closes  with  a  sug«i 
gestion  of  the  future  life  couched  in  language  like  that  of 
a  rapt  and  inspired  seer." 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Star:  "Mr.  George  has 
written  a  book  which  is  not  only  a  bold  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  our  modern  civilization,  but  which  charntf 
us  as  from  a  style  which  rivals  the  genius  of  Newman  and 
Macauley. " 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal:  "Mr.  George  is  earnest, 
honest  and  forcible;  radical  to  the  root,  bold,  sweeping, 
and  dogmatic.  He  writes  earnestly,  clearly,  nervously, 
and  states  his  theories  and  arguments  in  a  way  to  maW 
them  worthy  the  attention  of  the  most  dignified  political 
economist,  against  whom  he  makes  some  spirited  tilt* 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  book,  it  wilj 
not  fail  to  excite  discussion." 

The  Brooklyn  Times:  "A  very  remarkable  book — 
its  style  always  clear,  often  eloquent,  never  dull.  The 
time-honored  doctrines  of  political  economy  have  never 
received  a  severer  assault,  and  whatever  we  may  think 
of  its  conclusions  Progress  and  Poverty,  beyond  any  boo! 
of  our  time,  deserves  careful  study." 

The  Sacramento  Bee:  "We  believe  this  book  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  discussion  of  political  and  social  questions. 
We  hail  it  as  the  skirmishers  on  an  advanced  line  might 
hail  the  coming  up  of  the  heavy  battalions.  For  here  it 
the  philosophy  of  the  great  reform  movement  which  if 
now  beginning  to  agitate  men's  minds.  We  cannot  to$ 
strongly  commend  this  book.  It  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  workingman  in  the  land,  and,  if  it  were,  it  would 
work  a  revolution." 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner:  "A  work  of  wonderfu 
interest  and  power.  Startling  as  its  conclusions  maj 
seem,  they  are  urged  with  such  logic,  force  and  earnest 
ness  that  they  cannot  fail  to  impress  every  reader.  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty  must  in  time  produce  deep  effects,  anc 
give  to  the  most  important  discussion  a  new  turn,  f 
cannot  long  be  ignored  by  those  who  regard  its  doctrine 
as  dangerous." 

The  Sacramento  Record-Union:  "A  book  which  wil 
make  converts,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a  really  splendii 
series  of  logical  triumphs.  In  the  sweep  of  the  argumen 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle:  "The  most  solid  literary  succes 
of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  Stockton  (Calif.)  Independent:  "A  book  to  be  studied 
not  merely  to  be  read — a  book  which  grapples  with  ques 
tions  so  great,  and  announces  doctrines  so  novel,  that  th 
reader  is  surprised  on  every  page.  No  one  can  finish  i 
without  receiving  light  on  some  of  the  most  interestin 
problems  of  human  existence,  and  being  convinced  tha 
Mr.  George  is  on  of  the  most  profound  and  advance 
thinkers  of  the  day." 

A  N  English  writer  says  that  indirect  taxation  is  a  legac 
•*•*•  of  the  corrupt  times  of  Charles  II.  It  marked  th* 
dawn  of  our  system  of  indirect  taxation  and  the  emancipa 
tion  from  special  burdens  on  lands  thus  accomplish^ 
helped  to  alter  the  whole  current  of  our  late  fiscal  history 
— RICHARD  T.  ELY,  in  "  Problems  of  Today, "  an  early  worl 
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Pittsburgh  Club  Activities 

THE  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  recently  inaug- 
urated its  sixth  year  of  continuous  weekly  meetings, 
and  at  the  annual  business  meeting  early  in  October  re- 
elected  the  officers  who  had  served  so  well  during  the  past 
year  as  follows:  President,  Win.  N.  McNair;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Geo.  W.  Wakefield;  Treasurer,  Ralph  E.  Smith;  and 
Secretary,  Francis  W.  Maguire. 

During  the  recent  months  a  number  of  prominent  speak- 
ers have  appeared  before  the  Club  including  city  officials 
and  candidates  for  mayor  and  council.     There  were  also 
quite  a  number  of  Single  Tax  discussions  and  the  Club 
heard  from  some  of  its  prominent  members  who  had  been 
traveling  recently.     Harry  H.  Willock,  who  is  now  making 
his  home  in  Alabama,  spoke  on  "Fairhope  and  the  South" 
and  later  gave  another  very  interesting  address  on  "Mex- 
ico and  its  Government."     A  rather  entertaining  feature 
was  a  moving  picture  exhibition  and  travelogue  of  Africa, 
Italy  and  Spain,  given  by  George  E.  Evans.     President 
William  N.  McNair  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
trip  to  Denver  and  of  his  participation  in  the  Denver  Single 
Tax  campaign.     Hon.  James  F.  Malone,  President  of  City 
Council  and  recent  candidate  for  office  of  Mayor,  spoke 
on   "Some  Problems  in  Municipal  Government"  and  in 
this  connection  declared  himself  emphatically  in  favor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Graded  Tax  Plan,  this  being  the  first  public 
declaration  on    this    subject    from    councilman    Malone. 
Later  in  the  season  the  Club  was  addressed  by  Councilmen 
John  S.  Herron  and  W.  Y.  English  on  the  subject  of  "Our 
Municipal  Government."     Both  of  these  councilmen   have 
for  years  been  strong  friends  of  the  graded  tax  system  and 
both  were  re-elected  at  the  November  election.     On  Oc- 
tober 18th  the  Club  was  addressed  by  Thomas  A.  Dunn, 
the  candidate  for  Mayor  on  the  fusion  ticket  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  and   Good   Government   parties.     Three   of   Pitts- 
burgh's prominent  Single  Taxers  were  candidates  on  the 
fusion  ticket  in  the  recent  election,  Ralph  E.  Smith  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  City  Controller  and  George  E. 
Evans  and  William  B.  Foster,  nominations  for  City  Coun- 
cil.    On  November  1st,  candidates  Evans  and  Foster  gave 
illuminating   addresses   before   the   Club   on    the   subject 
"What  a  Councilman  Should  Do"  and    Mr.  Smith    pre- 
sided at  this  meeting.     The  Republican  party,  having  an 
overwhelming  majority  normally  in  Pittsburgh,   none  of 
the  fusion  candidates  were  successful  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  three  Single  Tax  candidates  on  this  ticket 
each  showed  very  complimentary  votes,  not  so  large  as  the 
Mayoralty  candidate,  who  received  most  of  the  publicity, 
but  leading  the  rest  of  the  ticket. 

The  meeting  on  September  27th  was  devoted  to  "Echoes 
of  the  National  Single  Tax  Conference"  with  programme 
including  brief  speeches  by  John  Lawrence  Monroe, 
Charles  LeBaron  Goeller,  George  E.  Evans,  Carl  D.  Smith 
and  G.  W.  Wakefield.  All  expressed  themselves  as  being 


greatly  pleased  with  the  Henry  George  Congress  and  as 
feeling  that  it  was  a  real  privilege  to  have  a  part  in  enter- 
taining such  a  splendid  gathering  of  representative  Single 
Taxers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

On  October  4th,  Sidney  A.  Teller,  Director  of  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  discussed  "Newer  Conceptions  of 
Social  Work;"  October  llth,  Mrs.  Helen  Glenn  Tyson 
"The  Welfare  Fund  of  Pittsburgh;"  October  25th,  Ray 
Wilson  "Militarism  and  Education;"  November  8th, 
Dr.  Leon  A.  Wilcox  "Pneumonia,  its  Cure  and  Preven- 
tion;" November  15th,  M.  McNeill  "The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  at  Railroad  Crossings — A  Plan  to  Stop  It;" 
November  22nd,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Van  Essen  "What  the  Social- 
ists have  Accomplished  in  Vienna;"  November  29th, 
William  B.  Foster  "Will  the  Single  Tax  Raise  Wages?" 
Will  Atkinson  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  Club  and  spoke 
briefly  with  particular  referecne  to  his  new  "Outline  of 
Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  having  presented  ten  thousand 
copies  to  the  Henry  George  Foundation. 

Columnist  Harper 

Pokes  Fun  at  a  Realtor 

PERTINACITY  is  a  good  trait,  generally  speaking, 
and  an  exhibition  of  it  on  the  part  of  one  of  my  readers 
has  put  me  into  the  same  plight  as  the  unjust  judge  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  woman  whom  he  had  denied  justice  was 
so  persistent,  as  the  Good  Book  tells  us,  that  finally  he  had 
to  give  her  a  square  deal  just  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Imitating  that  unjust  judge  I  have  put  into  the  waste 
basket  many  letters  from  F.  E.  McGillick,  real  estate 
operator,  906  Park  building,  demanding  and  insisting  that 
I  "tell  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  the  result  of  the  referendum 
election  on  the  graded  tax  law  at  Denver,  Col." 

Once  or  twice  I  have  referred  to  the  way  in  which  Pitts- 
burgh has  benefited  from  that  law  (which  makes  the  tax 
rate  on  unimproved  land  twice  as  high  as  the  tax  rate  on 
buildings.) 

That  must  be  why  Mr.  McGillick  refuses  to  let  me  go 
and  still  urges  that  I  answer. 

THE  GRADED  TAX  FOREVER! 

Accordingly  I  am  telling  the  people  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  whole  1,400,000  of  them,  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  the  people  of  Denver  voted  against 
the  graded  tax  law,  the  more  fools  they. 

The  mayor  of  Denver  never  officially  advised  me  that 
such  was  the  result  of  the  referendum,  but  I  infer  it  from 
the  fact  that  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  never 
held  a  torchlight  parade  in  celebration  of  the  Denver  elec- 
tion, as  the  club  would  surely  have  done  if  Denver  had 
adopted  the  Pittsburgh  plan. 

WOULD  STUMP  SOLOMON 

Mr.  M'Gillick's  last  question:  "Give  us  your  version 
why  no  other  city  adopts  this  law?" 
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There's  a  question  that  would  stump  Solomon,  and  I'm 
not  Solomon. 

Maybe  the  other  cities  haven't  rushed  to  imitate  Pitts- 
burgh because  even  in  Pittsburgh,  where  the  benefits  of 
the  law  are  so  manifest,  there  are  witnesses  such  as  Mr. 
McGillick  swearing  by  all  the  corner  lots  that  the  law  is 
no  good. 

Maybe,  too,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  cities  that  haven't 
heard  about  it.  They  can  tell  you  all  about  the  latest 
football  wonder  or  the  latest  movie  scandal,  but  graded 
tax  laws  to  reward  the  man  who  improves  a  lot  with  a 
building  and  penalize  a  man  who  holds  the  lot  idle — well, 
things  of  that  sort  just  don't  interest  a  lot  of  people  and 
don't  get  themselves  noised  about. 

—FRANK  C.  HARPER,  Columnist,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Lecture  Activities  of  The 

Henry  George  Foundation 

A  TTORNEY  WILLIAM  N.  McNAIR  has  continued 
**•  his  lecture  activities  during  the  past  two  months  in 
both  eastern  and  western  Pennsylvania  and  also  recently 
visited  Cumberland,  Maryland,  where  he  addressed  a 
large  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  luncheon  and  incident- 
ally aroused  the  Cumberland  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  introducing  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  in 
Cumberland.  Considerable  prominence  was  given  by  the 
press  to  the  subject  of  McNair's  address  and,  as  Maryland 
cities  enjoy  the  right  of  home  rule  in  matters  of  taxation, 
there  is  a  probability  of  some  important  developments  in 
Cumberland  as  a  result  of  the  favorable  impression  that 
was  made. 

Mr.  McNair  also  made  a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  speaking 
to  the  Philadelphia  United  Business  Men's  Association, 
and  reports  a  growing  interest  in  that  city  in  the  idea  of 
shifting  a  portion  of  the  tax  burden  from  improvements 
to  land  values.  Among  other  recent  engagements  filled 
by  Mr.  McNair  were  lectures  before  the  economic  class 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Lions  Club  of  McKees- 
port,  Advertising  Club  of  Johnstown,  Morningside  Lutheran 
Church  of  Pittsburgh  and  Lions  Clubs  of  Johnstown  and 
Altoona. 

Farewell  Dinner  at  Pittsburgh 

to  John  M.  Henry 

A  DINNER  in  honor  of  John  M.  Henry,  prominent 
•f*  Pittsburgh  Single  Taxer  and  former  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorney,  was  given  at  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel 
on  Saturday  evening,  November  16th,  with  about  forty 
persons  in  attendance  representing  the  Henry  George 
Club,  the  Hungry  Club  and  the  legal  profession.  Mr. 
Henry  has  been  quite  a  prominent  figure  in  the  civic  and 
political  life  of  Pittsburgh  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 


taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  Henry  George  Club,  fre- 
quently lecturing  before  various  organizations  on  the 
Single  Tax.  He  is  leaving  Pittsburgh  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion at  San  Diego,  California,  as  Director  of  the  educa- 
tional institute  about  to  be  launched  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Frederick  F.  Ingram  Foundation. 

Attorney  Edward  C.  Tabor  was  toastmaster  and  among 
the  speakers  were  Hon.  James  H.  Gray  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Hon.  W.  H.  S.  Thompson,  former  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  Attorney  Oliver  K. 
Eaton,  H.  W.  Noren,  Dr.  Heber  D.  Curtis,  M.  S.  Robinson 
and  George  E.  Evans.  Many  fine  tributes  were  paid  to 
the  character  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Henry  and  all 
present  joined  in  wishing  him  godspeed  and  success  in 
his  new  and  important  undertaking.  The  dinner  closed 
with  a  speech  in  which  Mr.  Henry  expressed  his  keen 
regret  in  parting  with  so  many  of  his  long-time  friends 
and  voiced  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  loyal  friendships 
and  pleasant  associations  he  had  enjoyed  throughout 
the  years. 


The  Semi-Centennial 

of  Single  Tax 


does  not  need  to  be  a  convert  to  the  Single  Tax 
theory  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  Henry  George's 
contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of  our  economic  order 
on  more  equitable  principles.  It  is  now  just  fifty  years 
since  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  The  golden  anniversary  of  that  event  is  to  be 
celebrated  by  a  Henry  George  Memorial  congress  in  Pitts- 
burgh, September  23-25,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  America  which  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  holding  its  fourth  annual  convention.  The  motto, 
"One  great  brother-hood  —  to  abolish  poverty,"  strikes  a 
note  of  idealism  which  will  appeal  to  most  plain  citizens 
as  Utopian.  But,  as  Oscar  Wilde  long  ago  said  in  his  argu- 
ment for  socialism,  a  map  of  the  world  which  contains  no 
Utopia  omits  the  country  at  which  humanity  is  always 
arriving.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  humanity's  face  set 
toward  these  objectives,  brotherhood  and  the  abolition 
of  poverty,  even  if  one  is  not  convinced  that  any  system 
of  taxation  contains  the  whole  secret  of  the  attainment 
of  the  goal. 

Single  tax  is,  of  course,  more  than  a  system  of  taxation. 
It  is,  in  its  purpose  and  anticipated  results,  a  system  of 
land  tenure  and  a  method  of  preventing  the  establishment 
of  a  monopoly  in  natural  resources.  Whether  or  not 
Henry  George  arrived  at  the  right  solution  of  the  problem, 
he  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  definition  of  it.  He 
saw,  as  few  of  his  time  did,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
industrial  democracy  so  long  as  a  few  own  the  land  and 
its  potential  wealth,  its  mineral  deposits,  its  water-power, 
its  oil,  its  soil  from  which  comes  the  material  for  food 
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clothing  and  shelter,  while  the  many  are  their  tenants  at 
sufferance. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  economics  that  we  have  been 
more  successful  in  production  than  in  the  just  distribution 
of  the  values  produced.  Henry  George  tackled  the  problem 
of  distribution.  Most  men's  interest  in  distribution  is 
confined  to  getting  their  own  share.  His  was  in  devising 
a  plan  by  which  everyone  would  get  his  share.  He  was 
dealing  with  infinitely  complex  data.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  get  the  right  answer.  But  he  is  deserving  of  honor 
— especially  the  sort  of  honor  which  consists  in  taking  his 
problem  as  seriously  as  he  took  it  and  approaching  it  in 
his  unselfish  spirit. 

— Christian  Century,  Chicago,  111. 


Oregon 


THE  Building  Trades  Council  of  Portland  has  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  fight 
for  the  Single  Tax  in  Oregon.  It  is  believed  that  other 
unions  will  follow.  Two  unions  have  called  special  meet- 
ings and  Mr.  J.  R.  Hermann,  leader  of  the  Oregon  forces, 
has  been  invited  to  address  them. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  on  the  desk  of  the  business  office 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  is  eagerly  read.  Will 
Atkinson's  abridgements  also  have  been  widely  circulated. 

Mr.  Hermann  has  issued  a  circular  showing  how  seven 
years  ago  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  joined  with  other 
groups  to  put  the  Single  Tax  across.  Since  then  many 
new  members  have  come  in  and  do  not  know  what  occured 
then.  Hermann's  reminder  will  help.  Also  the  fact  that 
at  one  election  forty  thousand  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Single  Tax  amendment. 

That  Imaginary  Line 

EW.  BACKUS,  of  Minneapolis,  owns  a  dam  in  the 
•  Rainy  River,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
Minnesota  and  Ontario.  At  one  end  of  the  dam  is  the 
Canadian  town  of  Fort  Francis  and  at  the  other  end  the 
Minnesota  town  of  International  Falls.  He  built  the 
dam  with  the  permission  of  Congress. 

Fort  Francis  and  International  Falls  both  use  the  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  water  falling  over  the  dam.  It 
comes  from  the  same  turbine  at  the  same  moment.  It  is 
sold  by  a  Canadian  and  an  American  corporation,  both 
Backus-owned.  But  in  Fort  Francis  it  costs  the  consumer 
three  cents  straight  for  light  and  one  cent  for  heat.  In 
International  Falls  the  primary  light  rate  is  ten  cents  for 
light,  in  South  International  Falls  twelve  cents,  in  Rainer, 
a  few  miles  away,  thirteen  cents. 

There  is  one  significant  difference.  The  Canadian 
corporation  sells  the  current  wholesale  to  the  city  of  Fort 
Francis,  which  retails  it  to  its  citizens.  And  Fort  Francis 
is  in  position  to  buy  from  the  Ontario  Power  Commission, 
publicly  owned. 


Henry  George  Lecture 
Association  to  Affiliate 

with  Foundation 

UNDER  an  arrangement  just  consummated  since  the 
Pittsburgh  Convention,  the  Henry  George  Lecture 
Association  founded  about  twenty-six  years  ago,  October, 
1903,  by  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  becomes  an  affiliated  organi- 
zation of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America,  and 
at  a  time  to  be  announced  later  the  headquarters  of 
the  two  organizations  will  be  combined  in  Pittsburgh. 
John  Lawrence  Monroe,  son  of  the  late  Frederick  H. 
Munroe,  will  continue  to  act  as  President  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  and  will  also  serve 
as  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation. 
The  Lecture  Association  will  not  lose  its  separate  iden- 
tity under  this  arrangement  but  a  very  close  and  intimate 
co-operation  will  be  established  between  the  two  bodies 
which  is  expected  to  materially  strengthen  the  work  of 
both.  Percy  R.  Williams,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation,  will  also  assume  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  and 
will  direct  the  office  activities  of  that  Association  in  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  duties  for  the  Foundation. 

The  lecture  activities  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Foundation  will  be  merged  with  those  carried  on  by  the 
Lecture  Association  and  plans  are  under  way  for  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  these  activities.  Mr.  Monroe  an- 
nounces that  Attorney  Wm.  N.  McNair  of  Pittsburgh 
has  been  added  to  the  lecture  staff  and  that  Hon.  George 
H.  Duncan  ot  New  Hampshire  will  also  continue  as  one  of 
the  principal  lecturers. 

John  Lawrence  Monroe  has  been  engaged  in  this 
work  for  several  months  past,  traveling  with  Frederick 
H.  Monroe  during  the  spring  and,  since  his  death, 
taking  over  the  full  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  organization.  He  has  met  with  a  very  encouraging 
response  in  his  travels  and  has  great  confidence  in  the  future 
possibilities  oi  this  kind  of  work.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, he  will  also  act  as  a  field  representative  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation.  Mr.  Monroe  has  already  been  in- 
timately associated  with  the  work  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  rendering  valuable  services  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  Conventions 
as  Chairman  of  Publicity  and  Registration  Committees. 

AS  FOR  me,  I  see  no  real  answer  to  the  "plight  of  the 
farmers"  except  in  the  abolition  of  all  special  priv- 
ileges granted  at  the  expense  of  those  classes  not  specially 
protected.  But  any  great  or  sudden  change  in  this  re- 
gard, correcting  "vested  wrongs,"  will  cause  new  con- 
fusion and  new  plights,  and  if  undertaken  should  be  by 
degrees,  with  wise  consideration  of  purpose  and  of  possi- 
bilities.— DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 
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The  Tariff  and  The  Farmer 

:  "DESPITE  the  plainly  evident  fact  that  the  greatly 
-*-^  increased  tariff  rates  on  imported  grain  and  other 
products  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  law  have  not 
brought  any  additional  prosperity  to  the  American  farmer, 
the  manufacturing  interests  have  been  able  to  persuade 
many  of  the  leaders  in  the  farm  relief  movement  that  they 
should  become  catspaws  for  the  predatory  protected  in- 
dustries, and  join  in  another  orgy  of  tariff  raising  similar 
to  that  of  1922.  The  story  of  the  high  tariff  lobbyists 
who  infest  Washington  is  plausible.  "See,"  they  chorus, 
"how  protection  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  raise 
prices,  and  has  made  them  prosperous.  Let  the  farmers 
follow  their  example,  and  all  will  be  well  with  them." 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  survey  of  farm  sentiment  would 
beyond  question  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  were  opposed  to  the  high  tariff  policy.  Then  came 
the  ill-fated  Canadian  Reciprocity  pact,  putting  all  farm 
products  on  the  free  list  so  far  as  the  principal  competing 
agricultural  country,  Canada,  was  concerned,  while  mak- 
ing no  substantial  reduction  in  the  oppressive  tariff  taxes 
on  manufactured  articles.  The  farmers  regarded  this 
proposal  as  a  betrayal  of  their  interests  in  order  to  furnish 
the  industrial  centres  with  cheaper  foodstuffs,  and  decided 
that  so  long  as  high  protection  for  manufacturers  was  to 
be  the  national  policy,  they  would  insist  that  farm  pro- 
ducts must  also  be  "protected."  Many  of  the  farm 
leaders  know  full  well  that  protection  for  the  farmer  is  a 
fraud  and  a  delusion,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  prospect 
of  a  material  reduction  of  duties  on  the  goods  they  buy, 
they  cling  to  the  hope  that  sometime,  somehow,  the  tariff 
may  work  to  the  farmer's  advantage. 

Because  of  their  position  in  this  matter,  the  farm  leaders 
have  been  reproached  as  lacking  consistency,  in  failing  to 
protest  against  a  system  which  they  know  has  worked 
great  injustice  upon  them.  Possibly  this  is  true,  but 
it  is  no  more  inconsistent  than  the  action  of  President 
Coolidge  in  vetoing  the  bill  to  aid  in  fixing  the  price  of 
farm  products,  while  cheerfully  upholding  such  tariff  taxes 
as  that  on  aluminum  kitchenware,  which  enables  Secretary 
Mellon 's  corporation  to  fix  prices  to  the  millions  of  farmers' 
wives;  or  in  his  approving  the  bill  voting  millions  of  dollars 
as  subsidies  to  shipbuilders. 

The  American  farmers  have  for  more  than  sixty  years 
been  cheated  with  false  promises  of  prosperity  to  be  secured 
through  the  protective  tariff.  They  have  been  told  that 
the  encouragement  of  manufacturing,  by  enabling  domes- 
tic producers  to  extort  monopoly  prices  from  the  consumers, 
would  create  a  home  market  for  all  the  products  of  the 
farms.  They  have  found  these  promises  a  delusion,  and 
have  seen  their  returns  for  labor  and  capital  invested 
steadily  falling.  They  see  the  promise  of  lower  prices  for 
what  they  buy  denied  by  conspiracies  of  manufacturers 
to  fix  prices  at  all  that  the  consumer  can  pay.  They  know 


that  so  long  as  they  can  and  do  grow  more  farm  products 
than  the  domestic  market  will  absorb,  they  must  sell  their 
surplus  abroad  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  object  lesson  to  the  farmers  has  been  furnished  in 
the  appearance  of  hundreds  of  manufacturers,  all  begging 
for  further  favors  from  Congress  in  the  shape  of  higher 
duties  that  will  enable  them  to  charge  still  higher  prices. 
The  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  boasts  of  its  efficiency 
and  exports  annually  products  valued  at  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  wants  higher  taxes  on  iron  and  steel,  that 
if  granted  will  cost  the  farmers  at  least  $50,000,000  annually. 
The  farmers  complain,  and  justly,  of  the  high  freight  and 
passenger  rates  that  they  must  pay  the  railways,  but  these 
excessive  charges  are  largely  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  rails, 
cars  and  all  other  equipment,  due  to  the  tariff. 

If  the  American  farmers  can  once  more  be  fooled  into 
supporting  a  system  of  tariff  protection  that  robs  and 
oppresses  them,  their  plight  may  well  be  regarded  as  hope- 
less. If  instead  of  lightening  the  farmer's  burdens  by 
taking  the  tariff  taxes  off  the  goods  he  buys,  the  Congress 
raises  still  higher  walls  against  foreign  competition,  leav- 
ing the  domestic  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  price-fixing 
industrial  combinations,  the  condition  of  agriculture  will 
grow  steadily  worse.  Already  city  "financiers,"  and  so- 
called  economists,  not  to  omit  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  are  urg- 
ing that  the  long  existing  system  of  independent  small 
farm  owners  must  be  abolished,  and  give  way  to  great 
corporations  organized  for  efficiency — and  for  profits. 
If  the  home-owning  American  farmers  are  to  be  replaced 
by  a  peasant  class  getting  employment  for  a  few  months 
each  year,  the  chief  factor  in  their  downfall  will  be  the 
protective  tariff  system,  that  while  enriching  a  few  manu- 
facturers has  impoverished  a  large  percentage  of  the 
farmers. 
— WHIDDEN  GRAHAM,  in  Bulletin  No.  38  Free  Trade  League. 

The  Meeting  of  The 

Boy  and  The  Book 

SINCE  George's  extraordinary  work  came  out  just 
fifty  years  ago  this  Fall,  a  word  or  two  may  be  fitting. 

Briefly  it  advocated  a  single  tax,  that  on  land;  and  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  "the  wages  of  labor  are  paid  out 
of  the  value  that  the  laborer  creates,  not  from  a  fund  of 
capital." 

It  was  in  England  that  the  theory  made  its  deepest  im- 
pression. Most  of  all  in  a  Scotch  fishing  village  where  a 
boy  named  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  lived.  That  meeting 
of  the  boy  and  the  book  has  had  immense  results  on  the 
course  of  history. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Premier,  arriving  in  New 
York,  should  have  made  a  comment  on  the  half  century 
appearance  of  the  book.  The  idea  it  germinated  in  his 
mind  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the 
policy  of  the  Labor  Party,  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
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MacDonald  could  very  well  have  said,  on  shaking  the 
hand  of  Mayor  Walker: 

"Your  Excellency,  thanks  to  the  work  of  one  of  your 
almost  predecessors  I  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  you 
in  these  circumstances.  I  refer  to  Mr.  George." 

Whether  the  impeccable  Jimmy  would  have  racked  his 
head  to  think  if  the  reterence  was  to  Lloyd  George  is  really 
of  no  consequence. 

—  Idwal  Jones,  Book  Reviewer,  in  Washington  Herald. 

Mr.  Snowden  and  Land  Values 

IN  well  informed  Socialist  circles  it  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Snowden,  in  his  search  for  fresh  sources  of  revenue, 
will  tap  land-values,  and  that  he  will  not  be  content 
with  a  trifling  tax.  Socialists  expect  Liberal  support 
for  such  proposals  if,  and  when,  they  are  brought 
forward  in  the  House.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Increment 
Value  Duty,  Reversion  Duty  and  Undeveloped  Land 
Duty,  which  were  in  his  famous  Budget  of  1909,  were 
swept  away  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  his  Budget  of 
1920,  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Premiership.  All  that 
remains  of  the  Budget  of  1919  is  the  Mineral  Rights  Duty. 
The  other  duties  yielded  comparatively  trifling  returns, 
and  were  a  glaring  failure.  It  is  alleged,  however,  by  those 
who  favor  the  taxation  of  land  values,  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  system  was  too  complicated  and  contained  too 
many  exemptions.  These  critics  are  pressing  now  for  a 
tax  on  the  capital  value  of  all  the  land  in  Great  Britain, 
assessed  at  its  market  value  without  taking  account  of 
improvements. 

At  the  offices  of  the  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation 
of  land  values  I  was  told  today  that  the  capital  value  of 
this  land  is  at  least  £4,500,000,000.  A  tax  of  threepence 
in  the  pound  on  this  amount  would  yield  £56,250,000  a 
year,  but  against  this  is  to  be  set  the  cost  of  re-assessments 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  supporters  of  this  policy  are 
trying  to  make  it  one  of  the  issues  at  the  Municipal  Elec- 
tions on  Friday  week. 

Yorkshire  Post   (Conservative) 

Trust  It  May  Be  True 


PHE  "Sunday  Express"  understands  that  in  the  event 
-••  of  Mr.  Snowden,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  being 
compelled  to  introduce  new  taxation  in  his  Budget,  neither 
the  income  tax  nor  the  super  tax  will  be  affected. 

There  is  just  the  possibility  that  some  addition  may  be 
made  to  the  death  duties,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
increased  revenue  will  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  land  values. 

Mr.  Snowden  has  already  made  detailed  investigations 
into  the  yield  that  might  be  obtained  from  this  source, 
and  is  satisfied  that  by  a  tax  of  threepence  in  the 
pound  he  could  raise  a  revenue  approximating  £60,000,000. 


He  is  credited  with  the  view,  apart  from  the  revenue 
question,  that  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  act  as  a 
decided  stimulant  to  the  development  of  the  land. 

— London  Express. 

Who'll  Enlighten  Him? 

pHE  following  excerpt  from  the  December  report  of 
•*•     B.  H.  Crocheron,  director  of  agricultural  extension 
of  the  University  of  California,  does  not  seem  to  require 
any  comment: 

"  Bill  Smith  owns  a  good  ranch.  He  sells  it  at  a  pleas- 
ing price  to  John  Jones,  subdivider;  presumably  Bill  makes 
a  profit.  Then  John  Jones  divides  the  ranch  into  fifty 
small  pieces,  each  of  five  acres  or  less,  and  sells  the  pieces 
to  fifty  families  at  prices  pleasing  to  himself;  presumably 
John  makes  a  profit.  Then  the  fifty  families  start  out, 
each  on  a  piece  of  Bill  Smith's  ranch,  to  try  to  make  a 
profit.  They  paid  more  per  acre  than  that  place  was 
worth  to  Bill,  else  he'd  not  have  sold  it  to  John 
Jones.  They  paid  more  than  it  cost  John,  else  he'd  not 
have  sold  it  to  the  settlers. 

"  Bill  didn't  make  a  fine  living;  he  got  'along',  was 
saving,  reaped  advantage  from  the  natural  advance 
in  land  values  and  now  is  comfortable  on  the  proceeds. 
But  the  settlers  have  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  area 
on  which  to  farm;  they  paid  a  price  per  acre  that  would 
make  Bill's  hair  stand  on  end  and,  furthermore,  most  of 
them  don't  know  the  business. 

"  Result,  five  years  hence:  Bill  Smith  and  John  Jones 
still  satisfied ;  fifty  'farm  families'  very  much  dissatisfied. 
Two  men  with  a  profit;  fifty  with  a  loss;  the  county 
with  a  delinquent  tax  list;  the  community  with  a  patch 
of  deserted  shacks.  Is  that  the  way  to  develop  the 
State?  " 
— From  Farm  and  Orchard  Magazine  of  Los  Angeles  Times 

The  Bishop's  "Natural"  Cure 

it  T  can  see  no  cure  for  unemployment  in  this  country," 
-*•    said  the  Bishop  of  London.  *  *  *  *  "Such  a  state 
of  affairs  is  too  awful  for  words;  the  natural  cure  is  to 
send  British  stock  to  the  Dominions  and  Colonies." 

If  this  Bishop  is  not  better  informed  concerning  this 
life,  we  must  decline  to  place  any  reliance  upon  his  assur- 
ances concerning  the  "life  hereafter." 

The  "  natural  cure "  is  freedom  to  use  the  earth 
which  the  Bishop's  God  hath  given  for  the  children  of 
men.  Let  him  read  his  Bible  again  before  he  gets  up  to 
talk.  Overcrowding  arises  from  lack  of  houses.  Lack 
of  houses  arises  from  high  prices  for  land — on  which  to 
stand  them  and,  (what  is  generally  overlooked)  out  of 
which  to  make  them.  High  prices  for  land  arise  from 
the  claim  by  some  of  God's  children  that  they  can  "own" 
what  is  provided  equally  for  all. 

— Commonweal,  England. 
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The  Progress  of  Henry 

George  Ideas  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

FROM  ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  J.   MURPHY  AT  THE 

EDINBURGH  CONFERENCE 
TY  years  have  now  elapsed  since  first  the  humble 
San  Francisco  printer  flung  in  the  world's  face  his 
challenge  to  the  social  injustice  which  had  been  built  into 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Civilization,  em- 
bedded so  deep  that  there  seems  some  justification  for  the 
cry  that  to  eradicate  it  will  bring  our  institutions  down 
about  our  ears.  As  the  birthplace  of  the  man  who  first 
clearly  diagnosed  the  social  cancer  and  offered  an  obvious 
remedy,  all  eyes  turn  to  America,  and  we  are  invited  to 
explain  what  we  have  done  with  the  talent  which  has  been 
committed  to  us,  who  have  had  in  our  ranks  so  many  great 
men  and  faithful  adherents  who  stood  around  Henry 
George  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 

It  is  clearly  no  function  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  antici- 
pations of  the  Single  Tax  doctrine  nor  with  forerunners 
of  the  man,  George.     It  must  content  itself  with  a  brief 
account  of  what  happened  after  Henry  George  came  to 
New  York  with  his  fateful  book  in  type.     We  can  now  see 
that   there  were  certain   fortuitous  circumstances  which 
helped  to  give  the  book  a  vogue,  not  to  be  hoped  for  at 
another  juncture.     The  horrors  of  the   Irish   Land  War 
then   raging  caused  the  land   question   to   be   studied   as 
though    the    land    question    in    that    country    presented 
phenomena  different  from  elsewhere.     In    1883  American 
labor  organizations  first  began  to  assert  themselves.     In 
1886  came  the  great  New  York  mayoralty  campaign  which 
first  flung  economic  issues  into  a  purely  local  struggle. 
Henry  George  realized  that  the  contest  held  out  no  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  hoped  for,  from  it,  a  better  advertise- 
ment of  his  views  than  could  be  achieved  in  any  other  way. 
He   received    seventy   thousand    votes   according    to    the 
record :  but  in  those  days  the  poll  was  often  at  wide  variance 
with  the  facts;  the  purpose  sought  for  was  accomplished; 
the  daily  periodical   press  widely  disseminated  the  out- 
landish doctrine  which   Henry  George  was  trying  to  dis- 
seminate.    If  his  opponents   strove   to   misrepresent   and 
malign,  not  a  great  percentage  of  his  actual  supporters 
could  clearly  grasp  his  very  simple  doctrine;  but  it  was 
nevertheless  true   that  a   large   proportion  of   the   active 
Single  Tax  leaders  in  America  date  their  adherence  to  the 
movement  from  1886. 

It  brought  into  the  movement  a  man  whose  name  has 
ever  since  been  held  in  great  affection  by  all  Single  Taxers 
-Edward  M'Glynn,  a  parish  priest  of  a  populous  parish, 
who  resisted  all  threats  of  ecclesiastical  punishment  to 
compel  him  to  desist  from  supporting  Henry  George.  Out 
of  his  case  arose  the  circumstance  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  at  Rome  formally  considered  the  doctrines  of 
Henry  George  and  declared  that  they  contained  nothing 
"contrary  to  faith  and  morals. "  Dr.  M'Glynn  was  form- 


ally restored  to  his  full  priestly  functions  without  retrac- 
tion of  any  views  which  he  had  expressed,  merely  express- 
ing his  regret  if  in  the  heat  of  argument  he  had  said  any- 
thing  obnoxious  to  Christian  charity.  During  the  progress 
of  this  case  the  famous  "Anti-Poverty  Society"  &was 
organized,  and  afforded  a  platform  for  the  presentation 
of  fundamental  economics  such  as  had  not  previously 
existed.  All  through  this  stirring  period  one  of  the  con-j 
spicuous  figures  of  the  movement  was  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  this  Conference,  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy, 
who  is  by  far  the  most  eminent  survivor  of  that  thrilling 
epoch. 

Of  the  work  done  from  1890  to  1897,  when  Henry  George  ; 
entered  upon  his  second  mayoralty  campaign,  there  is 
only  space  to  make  a  passing  reference.  Sporadic  attempts 
had  been  made  in  some  municipalities  to  abolish  personal 
property  taxation  and  to  convert  to  Single  Tax  doctrines 
some  states,  of  which  Delaware,  because  of  its  minuteness 
and  its  almost  exclusively  urban  population,  was  a  con- 
spicuous example.  In  Colorado  an  aggressive  campaign 
under  Senator  Bucklin  was  waged;  while  in  Massachusetts 
Charles  B.  Fillebrown,  a  manufacturer  of  Boston,  persisted 
in  a  campaign  of  sweet  reasonableness  with  the  object  of 
"taking  into  camp"  leaders  of  various  lines  of  thought 
in  the  community.  The  conspicuous  figure  of  the  next 
period  was  a  man  who  was  as  well  known  here  as  in 

America,  and  who  did  yeoman  service  for  the  cause the 

late  Joseph  Fels,  who  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  a  broad  opportunity  for  the  submission  to  the  people 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  A  vigorous  campaign  was 
waged,  but  the  results  were  not  specially  encouraging. 
Great  public  interest  was  manifested,  more  votes  being 
recorded  on  the  Single  Tax  amendment  than  on  any  other 
question  submitted  at  the  several  elections.  The  net 
result,  however,  was  the  rejection  of  the  several  amend- 
ments by  a  vote  approximating  two  to  one. 

A  number  of  Western  States,  especially  Washington, 
made  like  experiments.  The  city  of  Everett  adopted  the 
exemption  of  personal  property  and  improvements  from 
taxation  by  a  vote  of  approximately  two  to  one.  In  1913 
the  State  Tax  Commission  declared  the  amendment  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution,  and  directed  the  assessor 
to  ignore  it  and  to  proceed  with  the  assessment  as  usual. 
He  obeyed ;  the  Single  Taxers  made  no  contest,  and  appar- 
ently the  matter  has  been  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance  since 
then. 

Missouri  was  the  scene  of  a  bitter  struggle  in  1912,  lead- 
ing at  some  points  to  displays  of  physical  violence  against 
Single  Tax  speakers.  Colorado  has  been  for  a  long  time 
a  battle-ground,  and  continues  to  be  under  the  captaincy 
of  Barney  Haughey;  we  had  the  report  recently  of  a  new 
fight  which  sought  to  link  together  old-age  pensions  and 
taxation  of  land  values  by  making  the  latter  the  source 
of  payment  of  the  former.  A  good  deal  of  valuable  prop- 
aganda has  been  done,  but  with  the  result  that  no  con- 
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siderable  dent  has  been  made  in  the  dense  skull  of  public 
opinion.  To  go  into  detail  into  what  has  been  sought 
to  be  accomplished  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would 
lead  me  far  beyond  the  space  alloted  to  this  paper,  but 
brief  references  can  be  allowed. 

New  York  is  perhaps  the  city  of  all  others  in  the  world 
which,  when  rightly  viewed,  has  shown  forth  the  efficacy 
of  the  Single  Tax  doctrine,  because  of  the  wonderful  con- 
sequences which  have  followed  from  the  modicum  of  Single 
Tax  ideas  which  it  has  adopted.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  direct  connection  between  the  adoption  of  these 
ideas  and  the  two  campaigns  which  had  been  waged  by 
Henry  George  in  1886  and  in  1897,  except  that  the  man 
to  whom  we  owe  the  adoption  of  the  policy  had  been  an 
active  supporter  of  Henry  George  in  both  campaigns.  I 
refer  to  Lawson  Purdy. 

In  1901  a  combination  of  Republicans  and  Independents 
won  the  election  which  determined  the  municipal  admin- 
istration of  New  York  for  the  two  ensuing  years.  Coming 
into  office  after  a  notoriously  corrupt  and  profligate 
administration,  which  had  exhausted  the  city's  borrowing 
capacity,  the  new  Reform  Administration  found  itself 
incapable  of  redeeming  the  pledges  for  municipal  improve- 
ments which  it  had  made  to  the  people.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  city's  credit  was  ample  to  carry  out  the  re- 
forms projected,  but  action  was  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  real  estate  was  not  assessed  at  its  full  value  as  required 
by  law,  and  that,  if  it  were  so  assessed,  enough  money 
could  be  borrowed  to  realize  the  programme.  The  sug- 
gestion was  accepted  by  the  administrative  officials,  and 
the  policy  of  advancing  assessment  toward  full  value  was 
begun.  Tom  Johnson  was  then  striving  to  put  the  city 
of  Cleveland  on  a  sound  taxation  basis,  and  the  President 
of  the  New  York  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments 
was  induced  by  Mr.  Purdy  to  make  a  visit  to  Cleveland. 
What  he  saw  there  so  impressed  him  that  he  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  same  method  for  New  York,  and  actually 
put  into  effect  as  much  of  it  as  could  prudently  be  done. 
A  few  years  later,  by  another  turn  of  the  wheel,  Mr. 
Purdy  became  President  of  the  Department  of  Taxes 
and  Assessments,  and  for  eleven  years  filled  the  office, 
an  unprecedented  term  in  American  municipal  politics 
for  a  man  not  protected  by  civil  service  classification. 
Realizing  that  revolutions  are  rarely  productive  of  lasting 
good,  he  cautiously  effected  improvements  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1918  he  had  per- 
fected the  most  efficient  municipal  taxing  machine  in  the 
country.  The  employees  still  look  back  to  it  as  their 
"golden  age"  in  an  administrative  sense,  because  they 
had  at  their  head  a  man  who  understood  the  business 
down  to  the  smallest  detail — a  man  whose  sense  of 
justice  was  so  highly  developed  that  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  a  citizen  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
law  was  offering  to  pay  more  taxes  than  he  was  legally 
required  to  pay,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  so. 


As  the  result  of  these  circumstances  we  got  as  near  to 
full-value  assessment  as  it  is  ever  safe  to  go;  we  got  the 
land-value  maps  which  enable  every  citizen  to  compare 
his  assessment  with  his  neighbour's,  and  which  is  the  greatest 
preventive  of  discrimination  and  favoritism  ever  devised. 
These  were  the  methods  by  which  it  came  about  that  we 
were  taking,  before  the  war,  35  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
land  value  of  the  city  for  public  purposes.  And  upon 
this  result  followed  another  inevitable  consequence — that 
land  speculation  in  the  sense  of  holding  idle  for  a  profit 
ceased,  and,  except  in  sporadic  instances,  is  non-existent 
today.  Its  effect  was  seen  when  in  1920,  in  order  to  resus- 
citate the  torpid  housing  industry  which  the  war  had  re- 
duced to  inanition,  the  legislature  permitted  the  exemp- 
tion of  improvements,  erected  for  residences,  for  a  ten-year 
period,  building  contractors  leaped  into  the  field  and  began 
to  file  plans  at  the  rate  of  six  million  dollars  a  week,  and 
have  kept  it  up  until  recently.  Here  is  the  real  reason 
why  New  York  has  for  so  long  had  no  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem  even  when  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
had.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  a 
large  extent  to  take  care  of  our  housing  problem,  without 
subsidies  from  either  State  or  Federal  Governments.  Of 
course  no  claim  is  made  that  the  millennium  has  been 
attained,  but  any  substantial  installment  of  a  right  policy 
must  work  for  the  public  good,  and  it  has  done  so  here. 

Pennsylvania,  though  justly  rated  as  one  of  our  most 
conservative  states,  has  taken  the  longest  stride  in  the 
direction  of  permitting  the  experiment  of  exempting  im- 
provements to  be  tried  in  a  cautious  fashion.  The  step 
was  taken  in  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  in  1913,  and  by  the 
present  year  things  have  reached  a  pass  in  which  land 
values  are  taxed  presumably  on  full  value,  while  improve- 
ments are  taxed  at  50  per  cent.  There  is  no  serious  move- 
ment to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
produce  exact  statistics  as  to  the  precise  effect  of  the 
changes,  because  undoubtedly  in  America  the  war  brought 
about  stagnation  in  land  values.  In  New  York  it  appeared 
from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments that  the  value  of  land  did  not  increase  between 
1913  and  1923  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  value  of  improvements  rose  enormously 
in  depreciated  dollars.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
would  hopelessly  complicate  matters,  because,  while  the 
valuations  of  buildings  were  being  diminished,  their  value 
in  dollars  was  going  up,  and  hence  there  is  some  ground 
for  argument  as  to  what  was  actually  accomplished;  but 
there  is  none  at  all  as  to  ultimate  benefit  and  its  beneficial 
effect  on  the  building  industry,  and  where  the  building 
industry  thrives  the  community  prospers. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Single  Taxers  of  the  United  States  have  given  their  fellow- 
citizens  a  number  of  opportunities  and  cogent  arguments 
to  cause  them  to  modify  their  constitutions  and  statutes 
in  the  direction  of  a  juster  social  order.  The  fact  that 
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nowhere  in  the  United  States  has  Henry  George's  dream 
been  realized  is  not  their  fault.  They  are  entitled  to  say 
with  the  character  in  Addison's  play — 

"Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius:  we'll  deserve  it." 

Public  opinion  has  been '  profoundly,  if  unconsciously, 
modified.  More  and  more  is  the  principle  recognized 
that  the  landowner  should  justly  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  public  improvements  which  enhance  the  value  of  his 
land.  At  least  half  the  states  have  separate  assessments 
of  all  lands.  In  states  where  this  is  not  obligatory  by  law, 
city  ordinances  or  action  taken  by  assessors  require  it. 
Many  states  publish  tabulations  showing  separately  land 
and  building  values. 


A  BERLIN  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
**•  tells  a  sad  story  of  the  alleged  cruel  treatment  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  Hungary.  The  Hungarian  Socialist  leaders 
and  Deputies  Alex  Propper  and  Anna  Kethly  recently 
filed  a  memorandum  of  protest  with  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  complaining  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poli- 
tical prisoners,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  lack  of  food  and 
rigidity  of  discipline,  but  that  books  sent  to  the  prisoners 
from  outside  are  not  allowed  to  reach  them.  Among  the 
books  which  the  memorandum  enumerates  as  having  been 
sent  to  the  prisoners  and  returned  to  the  senders  were 
Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  Kropotkin's 
"Mutual  Aid." 


FT  is  the  international  view  of  tariffs  which  is  growing 
•••  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  protectionist  phil- 
osophy, revealing  it  as  a  useless  and  mischievous  supersti- 
tion. Trade  is  seen  to  be  barter  and  restricting  imports 
necessarily  limits  exports,  thus  lessening  the  trade  and 
industry  that  all  nations  might  enjoy.  We  can't  spend 
our  money  abroad  for  cheap  imports,  for  it  isn't  legal  tender 
abroad.  We  must  export  in  order  to  import.  Cut  off 
imports  and  you  cut  off  exports.  What,  then,  is  the  use 
of  this  policy,  which  is  seen  to  be  creating  international 
jealousies  and  antagonisms  while  it  chokes  some  nations 
well-nigh  to  economic  death?  Nobody  really  profits  by  it. 
— STEPHEN  BELL  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 


E  have  faith — that  our  Father  in  Heaven  did  not 
decree  poverty,  but  that  it  exists  because  of  the 
violation  of  His  law.  We  have  a  belief — that  poverty 
can  be  abolished  by  conforming  human  laws  and  institu- 
tions to  the  great  principle  of  equal  justice.  And  having 
this  faith,  and  having  this  belief,  we  have  a  destiny.  That 
destiny  is  to  abolish  poverty,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  fire  a 
beacon  that  will  light  the  whole  world. 

— HENRY  GEORGE. 


Professor  Dewey  Honored 


pHERE  were  many  tributes  to  John  Dewey  on  the 
-•-    attainment  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  but  none  inj 
such  well  chosen  words  as  an  editorial  in  the  New  Yarn 
World  which  said  in  part: 

It  is  what  Dr.  Dewey  represents  in  the  American  line  ofj 
thinkers  from  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Emerson  down  to 
our  time  that  makes  his  seventieth  birthday  notable.  Yet 
one  personal  aspect  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  refresh- 
ing sometimes  for  a  country  to  turn  from  its  more  popular 
heroes,  its  Lindberghs,  Edisons  and  Hoovers,  to  a  man  like 
this.  We  should  not  forget  the  mere  example  he  has  given 
us  of  a  quiet,  steadfast  and  exceedingly  simple  man  intent 
on  just  one  thing  —  truth.  He  has  sought  truth  in  the 
library,  the  classroom,  the  experimental  shop,  in  China 
and  Russia;  when  he  saw  her  assailed  he  has  not  shrunk 
from  battle,  be  it  with  conservative  educators  or  the  Civic 
Federation  or  Matthew  Woll.  But  he  has  never  sought 
mere  reclame  for  a  minute,  and  has  been  content  to  let  his 
ideas  seep  out  through  books  devoid  of  ornament,  lectures 
devoid  of  rhetoric,  and  experiments  devoid  of  sensation. 
It  is  encouraging  to  think  we  have  a  society  in  which  such 
a  man  has  gained  such  an  influence. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  of  him  : 

The  tributes  which  are  now  being  paid  to  his  work  are 
of  significant  interest,  not  only  because  they  represent 
well  deserved  recognition  of  the  place  he  has  won  in  the 
history  of  American  thought,  but  also  because  they  in- 
dicate that  America  does  honor  its  thinkers.  For  all  our 
absorption  in  material  things,  there  are  some  among  us 
who  can  turn  aside  to  pay  homage  where  homage  is  deserv- 
ed, even  if  John  Dewey  is  only  a  philosopher. 

Pages  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  would  be  needed  to  print 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  tributes  showered  upon  him. 
Usually  we  delay  to  recognize  the  greatness  of  all  really 
great  Americans  until  they  are  dead,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  John  Dewey,  scholar  and  thinker,  has  his  true 
place  assigned  him  ere  he  is  ready  to  depart. 


The  Grandest  Advance 

Since  the  World  Began 

BY  a  singular  coincidence,  Premier  MacDonald's  visit 
to  America  was  almost  simultaneous  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  American  book 
which  inspired  him,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  of  which 
no  less  a  personage  than  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  said  that  no  one  ignorant  of  its  contents  can 
be  said  to  be  truly  educated.  In  this  book  Henry  George 
claimed  to  have  entirely  recast  the  "Dismal  Science," 
and  transformed  it  from  a  cold  and  soulless  abstraction 
into  a  warm-blooded  philosophy  "radiant  with  hope  for 
all  mankind." 

He  demonstrated  in  detail  that  the  taxation  practiced: 
by  the  nations  is  a  deterrent  upon  economic  endeavor, 
making  the  conduct  of  business  more  costly,  enhancing 
prices,  diminishing  the  public  buying  power,  creating: 
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nemployment  and  bringing  about  periodic  business  depres- 
ions.  He  urged  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  except  the  one 
ingle  tax  upon  the  value  of  land.  He  justified  the  singling 
ut  of  this  class  of  property  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation 
n  the  ground  that  private  ownership  of  land  is  not  a  natural 
jght,  like  the  ownership  of  things  made  by  men,  but  an 
.rtificial  right,  created  by  and  maintained  by  the  state, 
nd  that  the  power  that  created  and  maintained  this  right 
an  properly  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  it  shall  be 
xercised;  that  the  value  of  land  is  a  communal  value,  cre- 
ted  by  the  community,  and  that  those  who  are  privileged 
.o  "own"  what  is  really  the  property  of  all  should  bear 
he  burden  of  taxation  in  return  for  the  privilege. 

By  thus  relieving  industry  and  trade  from  tax  burdens, 
md  at  the  same  time  breaking  up  the  forestalling  of  land 
md  "bulling"  its  price  by  speculation,  Henry  George 
Delieved  the  way  could  be  cleared  for  a  new  advance  in 
:ivilization,  the  greatest  and  grandest  advance  made  since 
the  world  began. 

From  a  review  of  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  by  Stephen  Bell,  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 

James  R.  Brown  in  Ontario 

IT  is  an  inspiring  report  that  James  R.  Brown  gives  of 
his  lecture  tour  in  Ontario  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Mr.  Brown  filled  engagements  at  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
of  Toronto,  where  he  had  spoken  two  years  before;  at  the 
Lions'  Club  in  the  same  city;  then  at  the  Welland  Rotary 
Club,  and  at  the  Technical  School  to  about  300  students; 
at  the  Western  High  School  of  Commerce  to  about  1,100 
and  at  the  Central  Technical  School  to  2,000  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty. 

At  Peterboro  Mr.  Brown  addressed  the  Insurance  Men, 
about  100  in  attendance.  At  the  Ontario  University, 
Toronto,  he  had  about  150  hearers  in  a  large  class  room, 
and  a  luncheon  with  members  of  the  faculty. 

Nor  were  the  church  clubs  neglected.  At  the  Mt. 
Dennis  Union  Church  in  Toronto  a  small  but  attentive 
and  interested  audience  listened  to  an  exposition  on  ra- 
tional taxation. 

Many  other  addresses  were  delivered  by  our  lecturer 
on  his  Canadian  tour  and  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Service  Clubs 14 

Univ.,  Col.  &  H.  S.  -       -  11 

Mens'  Clubs                        ...  1 

Church  Clubs 2 

Taxpayers     ------  2 

Board  of  Trade  -  1 

Single  Tax  Assn.  1 
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Mr.  Brown  wound  up  this  month  of  continuous  speak- 
ing at  the  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club  on  October  31. 


During  the  entire  trip  there  was  a  general  favorable 
response  and  much  interest  exhibited.  The  number  of 
testimonials  accompanying  this  report  is  evidence  that 
the  President  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  made 
friends  everywhere  for  himself  and  the  cause  he  represents. 

Progress  and  Poverty  in  Braille 

RECENTLY,  the  Trustees  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation,  11  Park  Palace,  New  York,  completed 
the  production  in  interpoint  Braille  for  the  blind,  of  the 
book  "Significant  Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty 
by  Henry  George,"  with  its  introduction  by  Professor 
John  Dewey.  This  book  has  now  been  distributed,  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Foundation,  to  70  institutions 
throughout  the  country  which  maintain  libraries  for  the 
blind.  The  book  is  introduced  by  a  raised  Bookplate, 
containing  this  inscription: 

THIS  BOOK 

An  Abridgment  of  the  most 

famous  of  the  books  of 

HENRY  GEORGE 
Philosopher  and  economist, 

is  donated  by  the 
ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 

11  Park  Place       New  York 
A   non-profit   organization,    formed 
to  encourage  among  people  of  all 
countries      a  wider      acquaintance 
with     the     writings     of     a     great 
American  who  was  as  well  a  citizen 
of  the  world  and  a  lover  of  human- 
ity. 1929. 
The  officers  of  the  Foundation  are  informed  that  this 
is  the  first  effort  to  make  available  any  of  the  writings 
of  Henry  George  in  Braille  for  the  blind. 

Goeller  Resumes  Lectures 

T  N  October  Mr.  Chas.  LeBaron  Goeller  resumed  his 
•*•  illustrated  lecture  presentation  to  college  classes  of 
the  economics  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  making  a  trip 
through  Ohio.  His  first  engagement  was  at  Marietta 
College,  where  he  gave  five  addresses  to  as  many  classes 
in  one  day,  speaking  in  all  about  six  hours.  About  one- 
quarter  of  those  present  were  young  women,  and  Mr. 
Goeller  estimates  about  the  same  proportion  of  young 
women  auditors  for  his  Ohio  series  of  talks. 

At  Wilberforce  University,  the  second  college  in  the 
United  States  for  colored  students,  Mr.  Goeller  addressed 
the  assembled  classes  in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  afternoon 
gave  a  blackboard  lecture  to  the  economic  class.  Mr. 
V.  V.  Oak  told  Mr.  Goeller  that  the  students  were  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  boisterous  at  times  from  sheer  animal 
spirits,  and  he  was  accordingly  much  surprised  that  they 
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exhibited  such  interest  in  the  lectures.  Prof.  Oak  assisted 
with  the  lantern  slides,  and  was  himself  so  much  interested 
that  he  forgot  to  put  in  the  slides  at  the  proper  time.  He 
is  a  native  of  India  and  the  only  non-negro  in  the  com- 
munity; he  is  a  liberal  and  profoundly  interested  in  social 
problems. 

Denison  University  was  visited  October  28  and  a  lecture 
given  that  day.  Mr.  Goeller  was  then  requested  to  stay 
over,  and  the  next  morning  talked  to  classes  and  answered 
questions  for  three  hours. 

From  there  Mr.  Goeller  went  to  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus,  speaking  for  an  hour  to  a  gathering 
of  four  hundred  students  and  professors,  and  spending 
the  evening  with  a  group  of  professors.  He  also  spoke 
at  the  Wittenberg  (United  Lutheran)  College. 

The  Site-Value  Tax  In  Politics 

TN  the  recent  election,  William  R.  Emsley,  of  Merchant- 
•••  ville,  N.  J.,  a  Democrat,  ran  for  election  to  a  vacancy 
in  the  Township  Committee  in  Pensauken  township, 
Camden  county,  a  Republican  stronghold.  Mr.  Emsley 
made  a  vigorous  lone-handed  campaign,  distributing  6,000 
hand  bills  advocating  site-value  taxation  and  enactment 
of  the  bill  in  the  state  legislature  to  grant  home-rule  for 
adoption  of  site-value  taxation  in  any  taxing  district.  Al- 
though defeated,  as  was  forseen,  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket 
in  all  districts,  in  some  districts  receiving  twice  as  many 
votes  as  did  other  democratic  candidates  on  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Emsley  received  considerable  newspaper  publicity 
from  the  newspapers,  including  the  Camden  dailies,  all 
of  which  gave  liberal  extracts  from  his  printed  platform 
advocating  site- value  taxation.  One  such  item  was  headed 
"Site- value  tax  plan  issue  in  Pensauken."  "Democratic 
candidate  for  committeeman  pledges  support  to  site-value 
tax  measure." 

Mr.  Emsley  has  been  requested  to  talk  on  tax  relief 
at  a  non-partisan  club  in  Camden,  and  says  "  I  shall  accept 
all  invitations  to  talk  on  the  subject  as  I  want  to  keep 
the  good  work  going." 


Argentine 


HHE  September  issue  of  the  Tribuna  Georgista  of  Buenos 
•*•  Aires,  completes  the  eighth  year  of  publication  of 
this  interesting  monthly,  formerly  entitled  Revista  del 
Impuesto  Unico  (Single  Tax  Review).  It  may  be  noted 
also,  that  it  is  now  fifteen  years  since  three  or  four  dis- 
ciples of  Henry  George  started  the  Argentine  Single  Tax 
League,  recently  reorganized  under  the  title  of  "Confed- 
eracion  Georgista  Argentina. '"  The  national  headquarters 
are  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  there  is  also  an  active  local 
" Centre; "  a  local  just  organized  in  Martin  Fierra  brings 
the  total  up  to  nine  centres  in  as  many  cities. 

The  Tribuna  Georgista  contains  16  pages,  slightly  smaller 


than  those  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  with  cover.    We  ab-j 
stract  the  following  news  from  its  columns. 

September  1  an  outdoor  meeting  was  held  in  the  Place  i 
Italia,  Buenos  Aires,  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Henry  George  (1839)  and  of  the  death  of  the  ] 
first   Argentine   President,    Bernardino   Rivadavia    (1845) 
both  of  which  events  occurred  on  a  September  2nd,  and 
likewise  commemorating  the  fiftieth   anniversary  of  the ' 
publication    of    "Progress    and    Poverty."     An    audience 
of  a  thousand  persons  showed  great  interest  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  these  two  leaders  as  expounded  by 
Senors  Flores,  Antonio  Bellagamba,  and  deBurgos,  of  the 
local  Georgist  centre. 

(American  readers  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  in 
1826  President  Rivadavia  established  a  leasing  system  for 
the  public  lands  of  Argentine,  forbidding  their  sale;  he 
was  overthrown  two  years  later  by  a  revolution  engineered 
by  landgrabbers,  and  his  successors  parcelled  out  most 
of  the  land  to  speculators.) 

On  the  following  Sundays  in  September,  outdoor  meet- 
ings were  held  in  four  different  sections  of  the  city.  Sep- 
tember 7  Senor  Juan  Bellagamba  addressed  an  indoor 
meeting  and  conference  of  Georgists  on  methods  of  prop- 
aganda. September  11  Drs.  B.  C.  Home  and  Bernardo 
Niemes  spoke  at  a  well  attended  indoor  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Concordia,  and  La  Democracia,  a  daily  paper  of 
that  city,  printed  a  sympathetic  report  which  covers  more 
than  a  page  of  the  Tribuna  Georgista.  The  newly  organized 
centre  of  Martin  Fierro  also  held  a  good  commemoration 
meeting  September  1st. 

A  Buenos  Aires  newspaper,  Mundo  Argentina,  ran  a 
symposium  in  July  on  the  question,  "What  problem  in  the 
national  life  do  you  consider  as  most  urgently  demanding 
solution?"  In  reply  to  this  Dr.  Alfredo  L.  Palacios,  leader 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  Argentine,  wrote  that  "The 
basic  problem,  'par  excellence,'  is  that  of  the  land  which 
we  must  solve,  not  only  for  our  technical  and  material 
progress,  but  for  our  moral  progress  as  well."  After  pic- 
turing graphically  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
private  ownership  of  land,  he  continued:  "As  Argentines 
let  us  not  forget  that,  in  the  first  years  of  our  national 
political  emancipation,  Rivadavia,  our  first  President, 
denounced  the  private  ownership  of  land  as  the  source  of 
human  inequality  and  that  in  line  with  his  purpose  that 
the  new  nation  should  not  be  constructed  on  the  lines  of 
old  European  models,  he  endeavored  to  preserve  the  land 
as  a  common  patrimony  of  all  Argentine,  in  order  to  build 
upon  its  collective  ownership  and  its  utilization  by  the 
renewable  lease,  conceived  and  formulated  by  him,  a  new 
type  of  organization  for  the  new  nation." 

Approaching  the  same  question,  the  National  Deputy, 
Robert  F.  Giusti,  also  affirms  that  the  most  urgent  national 
problem  is  that  of  the  ownership  and  use  of  the 
land.  He  asserts  that,  "  I  accept  as  conclusive  the 
Georgist  Doctrine  to  its  fullest  extent,  equivalent  to 
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irhat     formerly    was     the    Rivadavian     land     system." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Agosto  Bunge, 
ne  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  members  of  the  Argen- 
ine  congress,  considers  the  land  question  as  the  most 
rgent.  He  says:  "We  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  prob- 
em,  methodically  developing  a  policy  tending  toward  the 
lationalization  of  the  land.  The  most  effective  means 
or  reaching  that  solution  is  the  absorption  of  land  rent  by 
axation  according  to  the  Georgist  plan." 

Continuing,  he  stated:  "The  almost  total  confiscation 
»f  land  rent  by  means  of  a  direct  tax  of  3%  upwards  would 
iberate  the  land  and  make  possible  its  use  by  whoever 
rished  to  work  it,  because  this  method  reduces  more  than 
my  other  the  price  of  purchase. " 

"Land  Nationalization  is  also  the  only  way  to  solve 
:ompletely  our  land  problem  in  cities.  Because  only  the 
:onfiscation  of  its  rental  value  for  public  purposes  makes 
aossible  the  building  of  homes  on  a  large  scale  (their 
scarcity  and  low  quality  being  the  outstanding  Argentine 
:vidence  of  poverty)  and  also  the  carrying  out  of  the  large 
levelopment  projects  which  are  so  badly  needed  in  all 
ur  cities." 

In  July  a  literary  journal  of  Valparaiso,  Chili,  El  Paladin, 

Dublished  an  article  by  don  Urbano  Castillo,  entitled  "The 

genesis  of  our  false  national  protectionism,"  in  which  he 

xpounded  the  ideas  of  Henry  George  on  the  tariff  and 

and   questions.     Sr.   Juan    Bellagamba   thereupon   wrote 

lim,  suggesting  that  an  effort  be  made  to  form  an  organiza- 

ion  in  Chili,  and  offering  the  cooperation  of  the  Argentine 

Confederacion    Georgista. "     This    letter   was    published 

ay  El  Paladin,  which  added  a  sympathetic  exposition  of 

he  Georgist  philosophy,  regretted  that  so  little  was  known 

bout  it  in  Chili,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  letter 

might  prove  the  seed  to  start  a  movement  which  would 

row  to  a  mighty  tree. 

And  so  by  diverse  means  our  Argentine  brethren  are 
preading  the  Georgist  gospel  throughout  their  own  coun- 
ry,  and  beyond  its  borders. 

Two  Letters  to  the 

Henry  George  Congress 

The  following  letters  were  sent  to  the  Henry  George  Congress  in 
'ittsburgh  and  are  worth  reproducing  here. 
Dr.  Solomon  Solis  Cohen  wrote: 

"Although  I  see  no  hope  for  the  establishment  in  any  near  time 

f  right  relations  between  man  and  earth,  as  it  must  wait  upon   the 

evelopment  of  economic  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  voters — 

lose  who  suffer  most  from  present  wrongs,  and    who  have  it  in  their 

lower  to  change  wrong  into  right  if  they  but  will  to  do  so —  1  trust 

in  the  logic  of  Events  to  bring  them  at  last  into  a  realization  of  the 

source  of  the  wrongs  of  which  they  complain — of  the  fundamental 

injustice  which  they  must  remedy. 

Henry  George  pointed  out,  and  reinforced  the  lesson  by  an  eloquent 
passage  from  the  writings  of  Mazzini,  that  so  long  as  men  seek  only 
their  own  good,  they  will  not  find  it.  They  will  attain  it  only  when 
they  seek  the  good  of  others. 

To  this,  "  Progress  and  Poverty"  and  the  life  of  its  author  were  dedi- 


cated. Let  us  take  new  inspiration  from  the  celebration  of  its  fifty 
years  of  truth  telling." 

Henry  Ware  Allen  sent  the  following  letter: 

"For  fifty  years  the  philosophy  given  to  us  by  Henry  George  and 
based  upon  the  truths  of  natural  law  discovered  by  him,  has  consti- 
tuted a  revelation  and  an  inspiration  that  has  been  to  us  little  less 
than  a  religion.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  enormous  strides  made  by 
all  other  sciences  that  of  political  economy  has  been  laggard.  This 
backwardness  in  schools,  colleges,  and  in  legislative  halls  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  insidious  influence  of  vested  wrongs  and  special  priv- 
ilege, culminating  brazenly  in  full  flower  in  an  institute  connected 
with  a  Chicago  university  endowed  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  combating 
the  economic  truths  that  were  given  to  the  world  by  Henry  George. 

"Should  those  truths  be  adopted  one  effect  would  be  to  completely 
abolish  the  enormous  robbery  of  the  American  people  now  being  effect- 
ed by  tariff  taxation,  private  ownership  of  public  utilities,  appropria- 
tion by  individuals  and  corporations  of  natural  resources  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  granting  by  government  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, by  means  of  99  year  leases  and  other  current  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, the  sovereign  power  to  tax.  When  these  wrongs  have  been 
righted  then,  as  Henry  George  demonstrated,  all  the  ordinary  forms  of 
taxation  now  invoked  may  be  abolished,  thereby  ushering  in  the  one 
great  reform  in  contrast  to  which  all  others  are  insignificant. 

"While  we  must  keep  up  the  fight  all  along  the  line  concentrated  effort 
at  this  time  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  directed  against  the  iniquity 
of  tariff  taxation  under  the  slogan  FREE  TRADE  FOR  FREE  MEN! 

BOOK  NOTICES 

"  Pioneers  of  Progress"  has  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Henry  George, 
in  the  manner  but  not  in  imitation  of  Elbert  Hubbard.  It  is  the  best 
that  has  been  done  in  three  thousand  words  and  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent and  informative  tract. 

If  Coleman  had  known  the  incident  of  George  returning  from  hearing 
of  his  disastrous  defeat  as  Candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  he  would 
doubtless  have  included  it  as  a  fine  instance  of  inspired  courage. 
George  was  accustomed  to  say  "  It  was  the  hand  of  God. "  On  that 
return  Louis  Post  said  to  him,  "George,  do  you  see  the  hand  of  God 
in  this?" 

"  No, "  said  George,  "  I  don't  see  it — but  it's  there. " 

The  book  ought  to  be  listed  in  our  literature,  since  most  of  its  subjects 
are  in  our  line. 

Altgeld  is  particularly  vivid,  and  his  5,000  words  on  Jefferson  is 
much  more  informing  than  ponderous  lives  that  I  have  seen.  Per- 
sonally I  was  glad  to  see  an  etching,  in  words,  of  Frances  Wright,  of 
whom  I  knew  nothing,  wonderful  as  she  was.  Paine,  Wendell  Phillips 
and  Debs  are  finely  treated,  and  if  Gompers  and  Mitchell  are  not 
strong,  it  is  not  so  much  of  a  loss. 

Of  course  the  222  pages  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  moderate 
Socialist,  but  they  will  find  more  open  doors  on  that  account,  and  are, 
therefore,  the  better  material  to  present  to  those  who  are  afraid  of 
that  dangerous  doctrine,  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  when  pre- 
sented in  its  native  power. 

BOLTON  HALL. 

("Pioneers  of  Progress",  by  McAllister  Coleman,  Vanguard  Press,  1929,  Price,  J2.50) 

HOW  TRUTH  IS  SUPPRESSED  IN  ALABAMA 

This  paper  covered  booklet  of  149  pages,  entitled  "The  Humbuggery 
of  Alabama's  Educational  System,"  is  a  slashing  attack  upon  the 
educators  of  the  state  and  the  methods  pursued  in  teaching  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  political  economy.  We  imagine  that  the  authorities 
must  wince  under  this  arraignment,  for  Prof.  Dinkins  brings  enough 
evidence  to  bear  that  the  castigation,  severe  as  it  is,  is  not  unmerited. 

He  cites  Dr.  Eliot's  remark  that  "the  actual  problem  is  not  what 
to  teach  but  how  to  teach,"  and  slashes  at  this  in  a  very  formidable 
way.  But  Dr.  Eliot  had  in  mind  the  derivative  meaning  of  the  word 
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"education" — to  draw  forth  rather  than  instill  into — and  so  far  was 
right.  Those  who  accept  this  definition  of  education  in  all  sincerity 
might  differ  with  Prof.  Dinkins  and  agree  with  President  Eliot. 

But  this  is  not  what  the  universities  are  trying  to  do.  If  they  did 
there  would  not  be  such  terrific  force  in  this  arraignment  of  Alabama's 
colleges  and  universities  for  their  sins  of  omission  and  commission  which 
are  shared  by  institutions  of  learning  elsewhere. 

Prof.  Dinkins'  book  is  a  plea  for  an  unbiased  examination  of  Henry 
George's  doctrines.  It  is  a  biting  criticism  of  the  utterances  regarding 
his  teachings  from  text  book  writers  and  the  more  prominent  among 
Alabama's  educators.  The  writer  has  humor  and  a  fierce  shoulder- 
hitting  power.  He  has  gathered  together  a  lot  more  material  for  Jor- 
gensen's  arsenal  for  use  in  that  gentleman's  campaign  against  the 
education  suppressio  mri  of  Ely  and  his  followers. 

There  are  many  quotable  passages  but  the  book  must  be  read  to  be 
really  appreciated.  We  permit  ourselves  one  quotation.  Prof. 
Dinkins  is  urging  teachers  to  forsake  "meaningless  words,  hackneyed 
inanities  and  vapid  platitudes, "  and  study  the  works  of  Henry  George: 

"  There  they  may  learn  that  Henry  George,  though  he  did  not  finish 
high  school,  can  write  around  the  Ph.  D.'s,  using  such  eloquent  language 
that  the  reader  marvels  at  the  great  ability  George  exhibits.  Further- 
more, these  teachers  will  find  that  George's  works  are  intensely  relig- 
ious in  tone — that  they  vibrate  with  a  genuine  religious  sentiment,  not 
with  a  feeble  imitation  of  Christianity.  Master  George,  and  be  saved 
from  stupid  pedagogy  and  economic  error.  Or  go  your  present  way 
and  be  damned  by  the  next  generation  for  your  inefficiency  and  cow- 
ardice. Do  not  continue  to  follow  the  timid  course  of  the  teachers 
in  the  days  of  slavery.  Be  men. " 

But  we  repeat  that  no  idea  of  the  book  can  be  gained  by  quotations 
merely.     Write  to  Prof.  S.  M.  Dinkins,  Selma,  Alabama,  for  a  copy. 

J.  D.  M. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

The  movement  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Will  Atkinson 
for  his  admirable  abridgements  of  Henry  George's  works.  First  came 
his  condensation  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  later  his  abridgement 
of  "The  Land  Question." 

Now  comes  his  "Outline  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  a  pamphlet 
of  thirty  odd  pages,  in  which  the  gist  of  the  argument  is  preserved. 
An  excellent  "Foreword"  from  Mr.  Atkinson  prefaces  the  work. 

These  pamphlets  will  provoke  a  desire  on  the  part  of  readers  for  the 
complete  works.  They  are  published  in  quantities  at  incredible  cheap- 
ness. But  here  as  elsewhere  with  other  pamphlets  we  are  confronted 
with  a  problem — that  of  distribution.  How  to  get  these  in  circulation 
is  an  ever  present  question.  Now  will  our  readers  help  to  circulate 
them?  The  best  propaganda  anywhere  being  the  words  of  Henry 
George  himself,  these  pamphlets,  owing  to  their  cheapness,  are  the 
best  available  material. 

***** 

Among  pamphlets  received  is  "  Social  Justice, "  (90  pages,  stiff  covers, 
price  30  cents,  Charles  A.  Green,  Hannibal,  Mo). 

Mr.  Green  has  long  been  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  and  has  given 
us  a  thought-provoking  pamphlet.  Our  author  differs  with  Henry 
George  on  the  question  of  interest  and  takes  the  same  view-point  as 
Sir  George  Fowlds  and  our  friends  in  Perth,  Australia,  publishers  of 
the  Liberator,  with  which  view-point  we  confess  ourselves  more  than 
half  in  agreement. 

But  our  author,  it  seems  to  us,  trips  a  little  on  page  37  when  he  speaks 
of  the  forces  that  mature  a  calf  into  a  cow  as  "freely  supplied  by 
nature."  Of  course,  this  is  not  so.  A  cow  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  re- 
productive forces  of  nature  but  is  produced  by  human  labor  and  there- 
fore belongs  in  the  category  of  "wealth." 

On  page  41  Mr.  Green  says: 

"  Before  he  (the  farmer)  can  engage  in  the  farming  industry  he  must 
pay  to  some  landowner  twenty  years  rent  in  advance;  that  is,  he  must 
buy  the  land  which,  on  the  average,  will  sell  for  twenty  times  the  rental 


value.  Not  having  that  much  money,  the  money  lender  freely  lend 
the  money  and  instead  of  paying  rent  he  pays  interest  the  rest  of  hi 
life.  It  can't  be  done.  And  again  I  say  interest  is  a  by-product  o 
property  in  land." 

It  may  be  that  property  in  land  is  the  foundation  upon  which  in 
terest  rests  but  this  illustration  hardly  proves  it,  for  what  continues 
to  be  paid  is  not  interest  but  rent,  whatever  the  name  it  goes  by. 

But  there  is  so  much  of  value  in  this  little  book  that  we  pass  over 
these  flaws  for  the  excellence  of  so  great  a  part  of  it. 

***** 

The  poets  had  visions.  Some  of  them  had  visions  of  Utopias- 
Shelley,  for  example.  Others  had  visions  of  men  made  free,  and  vehe- 
mently asserted  their  right  to  be  free — Burns,  for  instance. 

In  the  pamphlet  before  us  (A  Freeman's  Citizenship,  paper,  31  pages] 
Henry  George  Foundation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  Mr.  G.  Frank  Kelly  whd 
is  not  a  poet  also  has  a  vision.  But  it  is  based  on  the  irrefragible  tenets, 
of  political  economy.  His  Utopia  is  that  of  the  natural  law,  something 
which  can  be  proven  almost  as  surely  as  a  sum  in  mathematics  can  be] 
proven.  We  wonder  what  Shelley  would  have  done  with  it  in  death- 
less verse. 

What  Mr.  Kelly  has  done  with  his  vision  is  to  give  us  a  fine  readable 
exposition  of  the  Georgian  philosophy,  reinforcing  it  by  citations  from 
many  thinkers.  Often  sententiously  he  epitomizes  it  in  arresting 
phrases: 

"  No  man  was  ever  out  of  work,  but  government  made  him  so. " 

"The  mistake  of  the  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Karl  Marx  has  been 
the  assumption  that  men  need  to  be  governed.  It  remained  for  Henry 
George  to  discover  that  they  need  only  to  be  free." 

There  is  a  likeness  here  to  the  brochure  of  Mr.  Green,  for  both  he 
and  Mr.  Kelly  build  their  Utopias,  not  on  artificial  foundations,  but 
in  natural  law. 

We  commend  the  verdict  of  R.  W.  Stiffey,  Single  Taxer,  of  Beaver, 
Pa.,  who  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  work,  wrote: 

"The  author  has  set  himself  the  task  of  describing  in  a  few  small 
pages  a  vision  that  one  could  reasonably  take  volumes  to  describe. 
And  he  has  done  it. ' ' 

***** 

From  the  C.  W  Daniel  Company,  46  Bernard  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, we  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  30  pages,  neatly  printed,  by 
James  Dundas  White,  entitled  "The  A.  B.C. of  Plenty  Employment." 
We  need  not  commend  to  our  readers  the  name  of  Mr.  White.  He  is 
well  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  radical  Henry  George  men  of 
Great  Britain.  He  advocates  in  this  pamphlet  the  introduction  of  a 
National  Land  Rent  Bill  for  the  immediate  resumption,  as  near  as  may 
be,  of  the  annual  land  rent.  The  Bill  would  be  a  Money  Bill  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Parliament  Act  and  he  suggests  a  Preamble  as 
follows: 

"Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

Whereas  the  Land  which  Nature  has  provided  belongs  rightly  to 
the  People; 

And  whereas  those  who  hold  Land  should  pay  to  the  Crown  as  repre- 
senting the  People  a  Rent  based  on  the  market  value  of  the  Land  that 
they  hold; 

And  whereas  this  Rent  (hereinafter  called  a  National  Land-Rent) 
for  each  property  should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  Land  thereof,  with 
priority  over  any  other  charges  thereon; 

And  whereas  Improvements  and  Industry  should  not  be  taxed; 

We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the  Common 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  so  on,  with  the  usual  enacting  words  o 
a  Money  Bill,  after  which  would  come  the  actual  provisions. 

All  this  is  preceded  by  an  argument  why  the  people  should  demand 
the  right  to  their  National  Land  Rent  and  the  consequences  that  would 
follow  from  such  a  measure  enacted  into  law. 

***** 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  name  of  Laurie  J.  Quinby.  He 
is  before  us  again  in  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages  in  imitation  leather  covers, 
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\  Review  of  Progress  and  Poverty."  Mr.  Quinby  summarizes 
e  main  statements  of  the  great  book  and  describes  its  contents  and 
inclusions. 

It  is  a  well  done  bit  of  work — complete  as  far  as  can  be  in  the  number 
pages  and  arranged  compactly.  The  philosophy  of  the  great  work 
Henry  George  is,  we  think,  covered  not  inadequately. 
Mr.  Quinby  concludes  this  little  work  as  follows: 
"Knowing  the  truth  puts  another  aspect  upon  the  entire  picture, 
'e  see  that  God  has  done  all  that  a  loving  Father  could  devise.  His 
>unty  is  boundless.  His  laws  are  just.  They  are  so  ordained  that 
at  to  abey  them  is  to  shower  upon  us  all  conceivable  blessings.  Yes, 
:essings  of  which  even  the  most  reverential  soul  cannot  glimpse.  For 
unsatisfied  longings  for  higher  things  resident  in  the  heart  of  man- 
nd,  must  forever  inspire  us  to  higher  endeavor.  Mankind  aspires 
i  merge  with  the  Source  of  All  Love  and  Power — losing  itself  in  the 
[finite  of  All.  Respecting  and  obeying  these  beneficial  laws  of  God, 
e  shall  catch  glimpses  of  His  beneficent  smile,  illuminating  our  path 
jward  toward  that  Realm  of  which  this  life  is  but  the  vestibule." 
Truly,  the  poets  are  not  the  only  men  who  have  visions! 

-J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  view  of  the  total  silence  of  the  press  of  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
atters  pertaining  to  Russia  may  I  congratulate  you  on   the  letter 
incerning    Russia    printed    in    the    Sept.-Oct.    issue  of  LAND   AND 
REEDOM? 
ew  York  City.  — F.  W.  WHITE. 

WHAT  IS  CIVILIZATION? 

DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Catching  Homer  napping?  Didn't  you  pull  a  pretty  boner  when 
the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  you  tried  to  define  civilization? 
here  is  only  one  definition  to  that,  and  it  is  not  far  to  find.  Civiliza- 
on  consists  of  co-operation  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  service 
r  its  members.  More  particularly,  National  co-operation.  That 
is  should  be  performed  with  "equality  of  economic  and  political 
ghts"  and  men  "be  free  of  masters,"  is,  of  course,  all  desirable,  but 
)t  customary.  It  is  not  the  fashion, 
isk,  Mo.  S.  TIDEMAN. 

(There  is  no  better  definition  of  civilization  than  Henry  George's 
Association  in  Equality."  Our  attempt  was  to  amplify  this.  The 
3sence  of  "masters,"  whether  political,  economic  or  any  other  is  a 
ne  qua  non  of  the  civilization  that  embodies  "association  in  equality." 
f  course,  it  would  also  include  "cooperation  in  the  production  of 
ealth  and  the  service  for  its  members,"  as  well  as  other  collateral 
mditions.  It  is  an  interesting  mental  exercise — this  making  of  defini- 
ons  of  civilization,  of  something  we  hope  for,  but  of  which  history 
irnishes  few  examples  outside  of  Pitcairn  Island! — EDITOR  LAND 
ND  FREEDOM). 

PRAISE  FROM  A  CANADIAN  SUBSCRIBER 

DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  always,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  a  treasure  house  of  information 
id  inspiration  for  the  Single  Taxer.  I  am  particularly  struck  with 
our  comment  on  the  recent  speech  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
nd  am  grateful  for  that  comment  and  also  for  the  extracts  from  the 
aeech  that  you  give.  I  believe  that,  in  view  of  the  present  attitude 
the  English-speaking  world  to  the  question  of  international  peace, 
icre  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  international  phase  of  our 
ovement  now  takes  on  very  special  importance.  The  position  is: 
ree  Trade  is  necessary  to  Peace,  and  the  Single  Tax  is  necessary  to 
ree  Trade.  I  hope  you  will  lead  on  that  line  and  will  influence  other 
aders  to  do  likewise, 
ttawa,  Canada.  A.  C.  CAMPBELL. 


GEORGE'S  INFLUENCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Just  as  Ramsay  MacDonald  gives  credit  to  George's  "  Progress  and 
Poverty"  for  the  stimulation  that  influenced  the  British  Labor  Move- 
ment, so  I  recall  G.  B.  Shaw  testified  in  a  similar  fashion  as  set  forth 
in  one  of  his  papers  in  the  volume  entitled  "Fabian  Essays." 

I  suppose  it  is  not  strange  that  the  influence  of  George  should  have 
been  more  effective  outside  of  the  United  States  than  within  its  bound- 
aries, inasmuch  as  we  were  still  in  the  pioneer  period  when  he  was  alive 
and  had  such  enormous  areas  of  undeveloped  territory  and  raw  ma- 
terial that  it  was  difficult  to  give  credence  to  his  primary  thesis.  Mac- 
Donald's  testimony,  however,  is  of  a  character  to  make  clear  that  some 
day  the  prophet  of  San  Francisco  will  come  to  his  own  in  the  United 
States  and  take  his  place  as  one  of  our  greatest  thinkers  and  sages. 
Boston,  Mass.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 


DIFFERING  METHODS  OF   APPROACH 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  most  important  matter  now  facing  the  followers  of  the  Henry 
George  theory  of  land  rent  is  probably  the  differences  between  the 
One-steppers  and  the  Step-by-Steppers. 

The  One-Steppers  and  the  Step-by-Steppers  are  equally  desirous  of 
freeing  the  land  by  taking  the  full  rental  value  of  the  land  alone  for 
public  purposes.  The  important  and  immediate  question  is  whether 
that  can  be  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  done  by  demanding  now  the 
entire  rental  value  or  by  taking  now  as  much  as  we  can  get  and  asking 
more,  or  with  Graham  Peace  declaring  that  we  will  not  accept  any- 
thing but  the  whole  of  our  demand. 

A  somewhat  similar  disagreement  is,  whether  educational  or  poli- 
tical work  is  the  more  effective  at  present. 

Of  course  there  are  people  who  can  do  only  one  of  these  two,  and  of 
course  they  should  do  what  they  can.  But  what  should  be  the  main 
direction  of  our  organized  effort? 

Some  favor  miscellaneous  newspaper  and  oral  propaganda  alone; 
some,  concentration  on  these  organized  bodies  that  afford  the  most 
hopeful  prospects;  viz,  the  Cooperators  and  the  Socialists. 

Louis  Post  has  well  said  that  before  we  can  make  any  man  a  true 
land  reformer,  we  must  first  make  him  a  radical.  These  people  might 
be  classed  as  radicals.  At  least  they  have  got  so  far  as  to  see  that 
present  conditions  are  bad,  and  to  want  to  change  them.  It  is  not 
essential  to  our  purpose  to  try  to  wean  them  first  from  their  belief  that 
their  particular  plan  is  necessary.  Socialists  can  readily  be  made  to 
see  that  it  is  the  land  that  should  be  socialized  first. 

Cooperators  are  ready  to  admit  that  cooperation  in  land  is  the  most 
profitable,  and  the  simplest  way  for  them.  To  get  over  to  our  side 
those  who  lean  our  way,  is  the  easiest  and  most  effective  step. 

It  required  much  enthusiasm  to  gain  "votes  for  women."  That 
same  enthusiasm  could  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  "freedom  for  women" 
as  well  as  for  men.  Probably  we  have  rather  neglected  the  women's 
clubs  and  organizations.  Shall  we  continue  to  do  so? 

Another  live  question  is  that  of  methods — shall  we  concentrate  on  a 
national  scale  on  free  trade,  or,  shall  we  rather  strive  to  get  national 
taxation  of  land  values;  or,  devote  our  general  energies  to  some  par- 
ticular State  or  States  which  may  look  hopeful? 

This  raises  the  question  whether  we  can  progress  farthest  as  poli- 
tical or  moral  reformers?  What  ways  have  been  most  effective  so  far, 
and  how  present  conditions  affect  their  advisability?  Again,  whether 
it  is  wiser  to  put  forward  the  fiscal  side, — arousing  as  it  does  but  little 
antagonism — or  to  proclaim  our  doctrine  as  it  is,  the  most  fundamental, 
radical,  and  revolutionary  proposal  that  has  ever  been  made? 

Anyone  may  or  may  not  endorse  either  programme,  but  my  object 
is  to  emphasize  the  point  that  no  man's  judgment,  nor  the  decision 
of  any  Conference  can  be  depended  upon  as  surely  right. 

The  two  courses  may  in  some  degree  conflict.  If  they  do,  let  us  leave 
that  for  the  enemy  to  point  out.  For  us  to  quarrel  over  them  or  to 
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denounce  anyone  for  following  that  which  he  thinks  best  is  childish 
and  futile. 

We  cannot  present  a  united  front  nor  get  rid  of  our  differences  by 
ignoring  them. 

BOLTON  HALL. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

A  LONG  article  on  True  Farm  Relief  is  contributed  by  W.  H.  Sikes, 
of  Leonardville,  Kansas,  to  the  Kansas  Union  Farmer.  Mr.  Sikes 
was  a  member  of  the  Henry  George  Congress  at  Pittsburgh  and  made 
many  friends. 

DURING  the  recent  municipal  campaign  in  this  city  the  Common- 
wealth Land  paity  had  several  out-door  meetings.  Morris  Van  Veen 
was  active  as  a  speaker,  addressing  three  meetings  in  Union  Square 
and  three  meetings  of  the  Woman  Voters  League  at  the  Community 
House  in  East  70th  street;  a  meeting  at  the  Community  Center,  125th 
street;  a  meeting  at  the  church  over  which  John  Haynes  Holmes  pre- 
sides and  another  at  St.  Michael's  Parish  House,  99th  Street.  In 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  campaign  over  12,000  pieces  of  literature 
were  distributed.  In  this  work  George  Lloyd  and  Corinne  Carpenter 
were  active.  Mr.  Lloyd  continues  his  radio  talks  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  W  P  C  H.  Notice  of  the  fact  that  the  party 
was  on  the  ballot  was  sent  from  headquarters  to  25  newspapers  in  the 
city  and  was  printed  by  a  goodly  number.  Besides  the  ballot  was 
printed  in  all  the  papers  of  the  city  and  thus  not  a  little  publicity  was 
secured  for  the  principles  of  the  party. 

The  Independent-Observer,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  prints  a  lengthy  review 
of  "A  Freemen's  Citizenship,"  by  G.  Frank  Kelly,  notice  of  which  is 
given  in  this  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

The  Workman,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  prints  a  two  column  article  from 
James  R.  Brown  on  taxation.  The  Northport,  N.  Y.  Observer,  prints 
the  same  article. 


"SPIRITUAL  ECONOMICS,"  by  J.  E.  McLean,  of  Fairhope,  is  selling 
well.  Frank  Grant,  of  the  Westfield  Athaneum,  Westfield,  Mass., 
sends  for  a  dozen  copies  and  says  he  considers  it  "the  finest  thing  of 
its  kind."  We  congratulate  our  old  friend  on  the  success  of  his  book. 
Mr.  McLean  was  editor  of  the  Arena  in  the  old  days  and  many  of  the 
youthful  essays  of  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  appeared  in  that 
magazine  under  his  editorship. 

WE  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Red  Book  for  1929,  revised  to  date. 
The  editor  is  our  old  friend  James  Malcolm.  It  is  an  able  and  useful 
compilation,  with  portraits  and  biographies  of  state  officials,  names  in 
the  New  York  State  Hall  of  Fame,  percentage  of  voters  who  did  not 
go  to  the  polls  in  1928,  the  populations  of  the  cities  and  rural  towns  of 
the  state,  the  vote  in  national  conventions  from  1856  to  1928,  the  vote 
for  president  from  1856  to  1928,  etc.,  etc.  No  newspaper  office  should 
be  without  this  admirable  compendium.  The  publishers  are  J.  B. 
Lyon  and  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

T.  HART,  of  San  Francisco,  writes:  "I  feel  that  as  editor  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  you  are  doing  a  very  helpful  piece  of  work  for  Single 
Tax.  You  keep  its  forces  rallied." 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Los  Angeles  by  a  meet- 
ing at  which  A.  J.  Samis  acted  as  chairman,  and  F.  W.  Withers  and 
David  Woodhead  spoke.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Freeland  Club,  and  Lona  I.  Robinson,  Harriet  S,  Prenter  and 


Charles  James  were  the  committee  of  arrangements  of  what 
out  to  be  a  very  successful  affair. 


WE  have  received  the  initial  number  of  Dick  Potts  Magazine,  fra 
Dallas,  Texas,  a  neatly  printed  little  magazinelet  of  24  pages  and  covd 
It  is  dedicated  to  "Forgotten  men,  women  and  children  everywhere, 
The  Editor  tells  us  that  there  are  100,000,000  acres  of  good  land  hd 
idle  and  unused  in  the  state  of  Texas,  held  for  speculation  and  thi 
there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  tenant  farmers.  The  purpose  of  Dt( 
Potts  Magazine  is  to  show  the  people  of  his  state  the  remedy  for  tt 
unnatural  condition.  We  like  this  little  magazine. 


OUR  old  friend,  James  MacGregor,  who  has  been  long  at  Fairhoj 
has  left  for  San  Diego,  California,  where  he  will  spend  some  time  wi 
F.  F.  Ingram,  who  is  now  located  in  that  state.  Mr.  MacGregor  eel 
brated  the  Sunday  evening  preceding  his  departure  by  lecturing  attl 
Fairhope  Forum,  his  subject  being  "Jobs." 

JOHN  W.  LOVE,  popular  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deah 
tells  of  two  Detroit  newspaper  reporters  who  in  1891  bought  seve) 
hundred  acres  on  the  Detroit  river  at  $35  an  acre  and  some  years  lat 
sold  the  land,  still  entirely  unused,  for  $3,000  an  acre.  Recently  sot 
of  this  same  land  has  been  bought  by  a  steel  company  that  wanted 
use  it  at  $30,000  an  acre.  "But,"  adds  Love,  "the  danger  in  printii 
such  stories  as  this  is  that  some  salesman  will  clip  them  out  and  u 
them  as  argument  for  the  purchase  of  vacant  lots.  One  buys  a  I 
when  he  intends  to  build." 

THE  tax  amendment  voted  on  in  Ohio  at  the  recent  election  w 
opposed  by  Max  S.  Hayes,  editor  of  The  Cleveland  Citizen,  advoca 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in  a  leading  editorial  Nc 
2,  he  wrote:  "We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  prospect 
having  bankers  throw  open  their  books  to  snoopers  or  to  deduct  t 
tax  that  would  be  levied  upon  deposits  and  turn  the  funds  over  to  coufl 
or  state  officials,  for  the  reason  that  the  bulk  of  depositors  in  01 
are  people  of  moderate  means.  This  taxation  problem 

about  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  the  only  way  it  can  ever  be  settled  jusi 
will  be  to  abolish  the  hundred  and  one  different  systems  and  scheit 
and  levy  one  tax,  and  that  on  land,  or,  more  properly,  on  the  soc 
values  of  land — the  values  created  by  everyone  in  the  commun 
and  that  are  grabbed  by  landlords  who  do  not  create  them.  Vote 
down  and  let's  have  a  straightout  fight  for  a  simple  system  to  taxi 
earned  increment. " 

DR.  MARK  MILLIKIN,  of  Hamilton,  O.,  and  James  C.  Hayden, 
Ohio,  temporarily  living  in  Flora,  Indiana,  had  several  excellent  lett 
in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Columbus,  on  the  proposed  tax  ame: 
ment  championed  by  the  landed  interests  and  voted  on  Nov.  5.  1 
doctor  announced  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment  and  damned 
with  faint  praise,  and  Hayden  opposed  it,  but  both  taught  good  Sin 
Tax  lessons.  Hayden  had  a  letter  in  the  same  da'ily  on  Nov.  5 
"Cheap  Land" — a  remarkably  fine  article  for  the  space  he  was  allow 
The  amendment  had  one  good  feature  in  that  under  it  the  Legislat; 
could  wipe  out  the  whole  nasty  mess  of  the  personal  property  • 
but,  as  the  real  estate  lobby  controls  the  Legislature  in  revenue  lei 
lation,  that  would  not  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  their  announi 
object  was  to  raise  more  revenue  than  is  now  raised  from  perse  | 
property.  Still,  some  Single  Taxers  voted  for  the  amendment  beca 
it  does  give  a  little  freedom  and  will  bring  on  discussion. 

N.  A.  VYNE,  of  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  at  66  years  of  age  is  lectui 
in  the  neighboring  counties  of  his  township.     He  sleeps  in  his  car  ; 
cooks  his  meals  over  campfires.     He  writes  that  he  is  gaining  in  wei;  I 
He  says,  "Young  men  must  train  themsleves  and  take  up  the  gag*  I 
battle.     Special  privilege  is  gaining  year  by  year  and  time  is  the  esse* 
of  the  struggle.     The  Editor  is  as  helpless  as  any  one,     It  is  up  to 
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[x-bedeviled  and  exploited  masses,  this  job,  but  how  to  arouse  them 

the  danger — that  is  the  problem."     Nicholas  Vyne  was  a  sergeant 

the  Rough  Riders  during  the  Spanish-American  war  and  was  with 

aptain  "Bucky"  O'Neil  when  he  was  killed  ascending  San  Juan  Hill. 

'Neill   was  mayor  of   Prescott,  Arizona,   and  tried  to   make    Pres- 

tt  a  Single  Tax  town,  and  almost  succeeded,  did  in  fact  succeed  for 

time. 

HERE  are  a  few  items  of  interest  to  those  who  would  learn  the  lesson 
how  to  get  rich  without  working: 

Walter  J.  Fay,  realty  expert  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 

ys  that  seventy  cents  of  every  dollar  in  the  United  Stares  is  found 

real  estate,  and  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Chicago  is  increasing 

the  rate  of  $575,000,000  a  year.     Of  course,  by  real  estate  he  means 

nd,  not  houses  and  buildings.     He  says  that  real  estate  values — 

nd  values  again,  he  means — from  1920  to  1929  in  the  United  States 

ave  paid  over  28  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Travelling  to  Columbus  we  note  that  the  Ohio  State  Journal  tells  us 
lat  "Real  estate  is  good,"  and  reinforces  his  statement  by  citing 
le  instance  of  Mr.  George  Kirk  Foster  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
'as  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  property,  the  southwest  corner  of  Walnut 
nd  High  streets,  valued  in  1916  at  $65,340  and  which  is  now  under 
sase  at  an  approximate  valuation  of  $250,000.  The  Ohio  Slate  Journal 
ys  that  "this  represents  many  times  the  value  of  the  estate  left  by 
ic  average  business  man."  We  hope  the  average  business  man  will 
ke  notice. 

IN  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  N.  J.,  Mark  M.  Dintenfass  replies 
a  Bogata,  N.  J.  correspondent  who  attacks  the  Henry  George  idea, 
r.  Dintenfass  covers  nearly  two  columns  of  the  Record  and  satisfac- 
rily  disposes  of  the  critic's  objections. 

THE  English  League  of  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  has  changed 
s  address  to  12  and  13  Henrietta  street,  Convent  Garden,  London, 
f.  C.  Fredk  Verinder  is  General  Secretary  and  William  Munn,  Assis- 

nt.  Secretary. 

THE  Evening  News,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  a  leading  editorial 
n  the  recent  conference  in  that  city,  says:  "Sir  Henry  Campbell 
annerman  were  he  alive  today  would  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
nemployed  in  their  criticism  of  official  behavior  and  would  have  en- 
orsed  much  that  was  said  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  this  week." 

THE  Dispatch-Herald,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  of  October  10,  contains  a  com 
unication  from  James  B.  Ellery  in  which  a  number  of  protectionis 
isurdities  are  neatly  riddled. 

THE  Square  Deal,  of  Toronto,  for  October  contains  an  excellent  and 
ery  full  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference. 

JOHN  B.  BOTT,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  has  reached  his  83rd  year.     He 
irrites  us  in  a  recent  communication:     "Have  been  an  admirer  and 
llower  of  Henry  George  for  twenty  years  and  will  continue  so  to  the 
nd." 

LEWIS  GANiNETT  in  a  review  of  Tiltman's  recent  Life  of  J.  Ramsay 
iacDonald  in  the  Herald-Tribune  of  this  city  says:  "Mr.  Tiltman 
resses  what  is  curiously  neglected  in  America — the  influence  of  our 
enry  George  upon  land  and  tax  policy  in  Great  Britain." 

COMMENTING  on  the  recent  letter  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  from  An- 
tonio Bastida,  Mr.  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  writes: 
"The  two  major  parties  have  a  monopoly  on  the  election  machinery, 


and  the  "process"  of  getting  candidates  names  on  the  ballot.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  (you  know  how  it  is  in  N.  Y.  State)  for  any  inde- 
pendent movement.  This  pertains  to  the  November  elections.  But 
it  is  quite  different,  at  least  in  N.  J.,  as  respects  the  Primary  election. 
There  it  is  quite  easy.  For  that  reason,  my  thought  has  been  for  a 
long  time  that  if  we  are  to  have  any  election  contest  the  easiest  place 
to  have  it  is  in  the  Primary,  for  one,  or  both,  political  parties.  That 
is,  putting  up  candidates  within  one,  or  both  parties  at  the  Primary. 
"Another  way  is  to  bring  strong  influence  to  bear  on  the  political 
leaders,  especially  the  county  chairman,  to  have  them  put  one  or  more 
specified  men,  who  favor  site-value  tax,  or  the  plan,  on  their  ticket 
at  the  Primary  election." 


STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc. 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October, 
1929,  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Law* 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,    150   Nassau   Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 

by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  September,  1929. 

[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 

New  York  County. 
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"Let  Me  Take  Mine  Ease  in  Mine  Inn"  ALTGELD  OF  ILLINOIS 


"THE  GABLES" 

Winter  Home  for  Tourists  and  Travelers 
AT  FAIRHOPE,  ALABAMA 

On  Beautiful  Mobile  Bay 

(THIRTY  YEARS  A  SINGLE  TAX  COLONY) 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Sunny  Southern  Riviera 

Here  are  Opportunities  for  Outdoor  Sports  of  all  kinds: 
HIKING 

GOLFING 
TENNIS 
ROQUE 

MOTORING 

Fishing  Parties  Personally  Conducted  to  Adjacent  Waters 

Abounding  in 
King  Mackerel  Bonito 

Spanish  Mackerel  Cavally 

Red  Fish  Tarpon 

Speckled  Trout  Dolphin 


SAILING 
FISHING 
BATHING 
HUNTING 


Points  of  Historical  Interest, 

Battlefields  of  Spanish,  Indian 

and  Civil  Wars  are  Accessible  by 

Motor  and  Boat 

The  Gables  is  the  Tourist  Headquarters, 

Where  the  Evenings  May  be  Enjoyably 

Spent  in 

SINGING  -  DANCING  -  GAMES 


For  the  More  Serious  Minded  there  are: 
Readings,  Lectures  on  Social 
Economic  Scientific  Subjects 


The  Cuisine  Is  Excellent  and 

Meets  All  Dietetic  Requirements 


TERMS  REASONABLE 
Reservations  Should  Be  Made  in  Advance 


LEAFLETS    DESCRIPTIVE    OF    FAIRHOPE    WILL    BE 
MAILED    ON    REQUEST 

ADDRESS 

"THE  GABLES"  Fairhope,  Alabama 


By  Waldo  R.  Browne 


This  fascinating  biography  of  342  pages,  cloth  bound 
with  portrait  of  the  great  governor  of  Illinois,  was  pubf 
lished  originally  for  $3.  We  have  recently  come  int* 
possession  of  many  copies  of  this  work  which  will  bf 
mailed  to  any  address  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50  pet 
copy,  half  the  published  price. 

You  will  want  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  life  of  a  much 
maligned  tjut  subsequently  vindicated  leader  of  his  timel 

Address  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY        J 

WATCH  FOB  1 

Attractive  Watch  Fob  with  gold-plated  medallion  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  designed  to  celebrate  Goldeft 
Jubilee. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR,  POSTAGE  PAID 
HENRY  GEORGE  FOUNDATION 

1309  Berger  Building,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Thirty  Years          I 
of  Verse  Making       ' 

The  Collected  Verses  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller 


CLOTH,  GILT  TOP,  PRICE  $2.00 


, 


Poems  praised  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Philo 
delphia  Record,  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Transcript,  and  other 
periodicals. 

This  book  includes  the  Henry  George  Commemoration 
Ode  read  by  James  A.  Herne  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
in  this  city,  and  also  approximately  one  hundred  othei 
poems. 

An  Appropriate  Christmas  Gift 
From  Single  Taxers  to  Their  Friends 


Address 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

150  NASSAU  STREET 
New  York  City 


Order  Your  Books  From  Land  and  Freedom 


